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THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PROHIBITION. — GOSPEL PERSECUTED.— CHAEGE OF SORCERY. 

— OFALIA. 

About the middle of January a swoop was made 
upon me by my enemies, in the shape of a pe- 
remptory prohibition from the political governor 
of Madrid to sell any more New Testaments. 
This measure by no means took me by surprise, 
as I had for some time previously been expect- 
ing something of the kind, on account of the po* 
litical sentiments of the ministers then in power. 
I forthwith paid a visit to Sir George Villiers, in- 
forming him of what had occurred. He pro- 
mised to do all he could to cause the prohibition 
to be withdrawn. Unfortunately at this time he 
had not much influence, having opposed with 
all his might the entrance of the moderado mi* 
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2 THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. [Ch. L 

nistry to power, and the nomiDation of Ofalia to 
the presidency of the cabinet. I, however, never 
lost confidence in the Almighty, in whose cause 
I was engage^. 

Matters were going on very well before 
this check. The demand for Testaments was 
becoming considerable, so much so, that the 
clergy were alarmed, and this step was the con- 
sequence. But they had previously recourse to 
another, well worthy of them, they attempted 
to act upon my fears. One of the ruffians of 
Madrid, called Manolos, came up to me one 
night, in a dark street, and told me that unless 
I discontinued selling my "Jewish books," I 
should have a knife " nailed in my heart ; " but 
I told him to go home, say his prayers, and tell 
his employers that I pitied them ; whereupon he 
turned away with an oath. A few days after, I 
received an order to send two copies of the 
Testament to the office of the political governor, 
with which I complied, and in less than twenty- 
four hours an alguazil arrived at the shop with 
a notice prohibiting the farther sale of the 
work. 
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One circumstance rejoiced me. Singular as 
it may appear, the authorities took no measures 
to cause my little despacho to be closed, and I 
received no prohibition respecting the sale of 
any work but the New Testament, and as the 
Gospel of Saint Luke, in Rommany and Basque, 
would within a short time be ready for delivery, 
I hoped to carry on matters in a small way till 
better times should arrive. 

I was advised to erase from the shop windows 
the words, ''Despacho of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society.^ This, however, I refused 
to do. Those words had tended very much to 
call attention, which was my grand object. Had 
I attempted to conduct things in an underhand 
manner, I should, at the time of which I am 
speaking, scarcely have sold thirty copies in 
Madrid, instead of nearly three hundred. People 
who know me not, may be disposed to call me 
rash; but I am far from being so, as I never 
adopt a venturous course when any other is open 
to me. I am not, however, a person to be ter- 
rified by any danger, when I see that braving it 
is the only way to achieve an object. 

B 2 
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The booksellers were unwilling to sell my 
work, I was compelled to establish a shop of my 
own. Every shop in Madrid has a name. What 
name could I give it but the true one? I was 
not ashamed of my cause or my colours. I 
hoisted them, and fought beneath them not 
without success. 

The priestly party in Madrid, in the mean 
time, spared no effort to vilify me. They started 
a publication, called '^ The Friend of the Christ- 
ian Religion,** in which a stupid but furious 
attack upon me appeared, which I, however, 
treated with the contempt it deserved. But not 
satisfied with this, they endeavoured to incite the 
populace against me, by telling them that I was 
a sorcerer, and a companion of Gypsies and 
witches, and their agents even called me so in 
the streets. That I was an associate of Gypsies 
and fortune-tellers I do not deny. Why should 
I be ashamed of their company when my Master 
mingled with publicans and thieves ? Many of 
the Gypsy race came firequently to visit me ; 
received instruction, and heard parts of the Gos- 
pel read to them in their own language, and when 
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they were hungry and faint, I gave them to eat 
and drink. This might be deemed sorcery in 
Spain, but I am not without hope that it will be 
otherwise estimated in England, and had I pe- 
rished at this period, I think there are some who 
would have been disposed to acknowledge that 
I had not lived altogether in vain, (always as an 
instrument of the *^ Most Highest,*^ having been 
permitted to turn one of the most valuable books 
of God into the speech of the most degraded of 
his creatures. 

In the mean time I endeavoured to enter into 
negociations with the ministry, for the purpose 
of obtaining permission to sell the New Testa- 
ment in Madrid, and the nullification of the pro- 
hibition. I experienced, however, great oppo- 
sition, which I was unable to surmount. Several 
of the ultra-popish bishops, then resident in 
Madrid, had denoimced the Bible, the Bible So- 
ciety, and myself. Nevertheless, notwithstand- 
ing their powerful and united efforts, they were 
unable to effect their principal object, namely, 
my expulsion from Madrid and Spain. The 
Count OfaUa, notwithstanding he had permitted 
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himself to be made the instrument, to a certain 
extent, of these people, would not consent to 
be pushed to such a length. Throughout this 
affair, I cannot find words sufficiently strong to 
do justice to the zeal and interest which Sir 
George Yilliers displayed in the cause of the 
Testament. He had various interviews with 
Ofalia on the subject, and in these he expressed 
to him his sense of the injustice and tyranny 
which had been practised in this instance to- 
wards his countryman. 

Ofalia had been moved by these remonstrances, 
and more than once promised to do all in his 
power to oblige Sir George ; but then the bishops 
again beset him, and playing upon his political 
if not religious fears, prevented him from acting 
a just, honest, and honourable part. At the de- 
sire of Sir George Villiers, I drew up a brief 
account of the Bible Society, and an exposition 
of its views, especially in respect to Spain, which 
he presented with his own hand to the Count. I 
shall not trouble the reader by inserting this 
memorial, but content myself with observing, that 
I made no attempts to flatter and cajole, but 
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expressed myself honestly and frankly, as a 
Christian ought. Ofalia, on reading; it, said, 
" What a pity that this is a Protestant society, 
and that all its members are not Catholics.** 

A few days subsequently, to my great astonish- 
ment, he sent a message to me by a friend, 
requesting that I would send him a copy of my 
Gjrpsy Gospel. I may as well here state, that the 
fame of this work, though not yet published, had 
already spread like wildfire through Madrid, and 
every person was passionately eager to possess 
a copy ; indeed, several grandees of Spain sent 
messages with similar requests, all of which 
I however denied. I instantly resolved to take 
advantage of this overture on the part of Count 
Ofalia, and to call on him myself. I therefore 
caused a copy of the Gospel to be handsomely 
boimd, and proceeding to the palace, was in- 
stantly admitted to him. He was a dusky, di- 
minutive person, between fifty and sixty years 
of age, with false hair and teeth, but exceedingly 
gentlemanly manners. He received me with 
great afiabUity, and thanked me for my present ; 
but on my proceeding to speak of the New Tes- 
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tament, he told me that the subject was sur- 
rounded with difficulties, and that the great 
body of the clergy had taken up the matter 
against me; he conjured me, however, to be 
patient and peaceable, in which case he said 
he would endeavour to devise some plan to 
satisfy me. Amongst other things, he observed 
that the bishops hated a sectarian more than 
an Atheist. Whereupon I replied, that like 
the Pharisees of old, they cared more for the gold 
of the temple than the temple itself. Throughout 
the whole of our interview, he evidently laboured 
under great fear, and was continually looking 
behind and around him, seemingly in dread of 
being overheard, which brought to my mind an 
expression of a friend of mine, that if there be 
any truth in metempsychosis, the soul of Count 
Ofalia must have originally belonged to a mouse. 
We parted in kindness, and I went away, wonder- 
ing by what strange chance this poor man had 
become prime minister of a country like Spain. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE TWO GOSPELS. — ^THE ALOUAZIL.— THE WARKAMT.-».THE 
GOOD MAJUA. — ^THE ARREST. — SENT TO PRISON. — REFLECTIONS. 
— ^THE RECEPTION THE PRISON ROOM.— REDRESS DEMANDED. 

At length the Gospel of Saint Luke in the Gypsy 
language was in a state of readiness. I there- 
fore deposited a certain number of copies in the 
despachoy and announced them for sale. The 
Basque, which was by this time also printed, was 
likewise advertised. For this last work there was 
little demand. Not so, however, for the Gypsy 
Luke, of which I could have easily disposed of 
the whole edition in less than a fortnight. Long, 
however, before this period had expired, the 
clergy were up in arms. "Sorcery!" said one 
bishop. "There is more in this than we can 
dive into," exclaimed a second. " He will convert 
all Spain by means of the Gypsy language," cried 
a third. And then came the usual chorus on 
such occasions, of Que infamia I Que picardia ! 

b3 
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At last, having consulted together, away they 
hurried to their tool the corregidor, or, according 
to the modem term, the gefe politico of Madrid. 
I have forgotten the name of this worthy, of 
whom I had myself no personal knowledge what- 
ever. Judging from his actions, however, and 
from common report, I should say that he was 
a stupid wrong-headed creature, savage withal — 
a melange of borrico, mule, and wolf. Having 
an inveterate antipathy to all foreigners, he lent 
a willing ear to the complaint of my accusers, 
and forthwith gave orders to make a seizure of 
all the copies of the Gypsy Gospel which could 
be found in the despacho. The consequence 
was, that a numerous body of alguazils directed 
their steps to the Calle del principe ; some thirty 
copies of the book in question were pounced 
upon, and about the same number of Saint Luke 
in Basque. With this spoil these satellites re- 
turned in triumph to the gefatura politica, where 
they divided the copies of the Gypsy volume 
amongst themselves, selling subsequently the 
greater number at a large price, the book being 
in the greatest demand, and thus becoming unin- 
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tentioDally agents of an heretical society. But 
every one must live by his trade, say these people, 
and they lose no opportunity of making their 
words good, by disposing to the best advan- 
tage of any booty which falls into their hands. 
As no person cared about the Basque Gospel, 
it was safely stowed away, with other unmarket- 
able captures, in the warehouses of the office. 

The Gypsy Gospels had now been seized, at 
least as many as were exposed for sale in the 
despacho. The corregidor and his friends, how- 
ever, were of opinion that many more might be 
obtained by means of a little management. Fel- 
lows, therefore, hangers on of the police office, 
were daily despatched to the shop in all kinds 
of disguises, enquiring, with great seeming 
anxiety, for " Gypsy books,'' and offering high 
prices for copies. They, however, returned to 
their employers empty-handed. My Gallegau 
was on his guard, informing all who made en- 
quiries, that books of no description would be 
sold at the establishment for the present. Which 
was in truth the case, as I had given him par- 
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ticular orders to sell no more under any pretence 
whatever. 

I got no credit, however, for my frank dealing. 
The corregidor and his confederates could not 
persuade themselves but that by some means 
mysterious and unknown to them, I was daily 
selling hundreds of these Gypsy books, which 
were to revolutionize the coimtry, and annihilate 
the power of the Father of Rome. A plan was 
therefore resolved upon, by means of which they 
hoped to have an opportunity of placing me in 
a position which would incapacitate me for some 
time from taking any active measures to circulate 
the Scriptures, either in Gypsy or in any other 
language. 

It was on the morning of the first of May, if I 
forget not, that an unknown individual made his 
appearance in my apartment as I was seated at 
breakfast; he was a mean-looking fellow, about 
the middle stature, with a countenance on which 
knave was written in legible characters. The 
hostess ushered him in, and then withdrew. I 
did not like the appearance of my visitor, but 
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assuming some degree of courtesy, I requested 
him to sit down, and demanded his business. 
*^ I come from his excellency the political chief 
of Madrid,'* he replied, ^* and my business is to 
inform you that his excellency is perfectly aware 
of your proceedings, and is at any time able to 
prove that you are still disposing of in secret 
those evil books which you have been forbidden 
to sell." ** Is he so," I replied ; " pray let him 
do so forthwith, but what need of giving me in- 
formation ? " ^' Perhaps," continued the fellow, 
'^ you think his worship has no witnesses ; know, 
however, that he has many, and respectable ones 
too." " Doubtless," I replied, " and from the re- 
spectability of your own appearance, you are 
perhaps one of them. But you are occupying 
my time unprofitably ; begone, therefore, and tell 
whoever sent you that I have by no means a high 
opinion of his wisdom." " I shall go when I 
please," retorted the fellow ; " do you know to 
whom you are speaking ? Are you aware that if 
I think fit I can search your apartment, yes even 
below your bed ? What have we here," he con- 
tinued, and commenced with his stick poking a 
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heap of papers which lay upon a chair ; *^ what 
have we here ; are these also papers of the Gyp- 
sies?** I instantly determined upon submitting 
no longer to this behaviour, and taking the fellow 
by the arm, led him out of the apartment, and 
then still holding him, conducted him down stairs 
from the third floor in which I lived, into the 
street, looking him steadfastly in the face the 
whole while. 

The fellow had left his sombrero on the table, 
which I despatched to him by the landlady, who 
delivered it into his hand as he stood in the 
street staring with distended eyes at the balcony 
of my apartment. 

" A trampa has been laid for you, Don Jorge," 
said Maria Diaz, when she had reascended from 
the street ; " that corchete came here with no 
other intention than to have a dispute with you ; 
out of every word you have said he will make a 
long history, as is the custom with these people : 
indeed he said, as I handed him his hat, that ere 
twenty-four hours were over, you should see the 
inside of the prison of Madrid." 

In effect, during the course of the morning, I 
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was told that a frarrant had been issued for my 
apprehension. The prospect of incarceration, 
hofrever, did not fill me with much dismay. An 
adventurous life and inveterate habits of wander- 
ing having long familiarized me to situations of 
every kind, so much so as to feel myself quite as 
comfortable in a prison as in the gilded cham- 
bers of palaces ; indeed more so, as in the former 
place I can always add to my store of useful in- 
formation, whereas in the latter ennui frequently 
assails me. I had, moreover, been thinking for 
some time past of paying a visit to the prison, 
partly in the hope of being able to say a few 
words of Christian instruction to the criminals, 
and partly with the view of making certain in- 
vestigations in the robber language of Spain, a 
subject about which I had long felt much cu- 
riosity ; indeed, I had already made application 
for admittance into the Carcel de la Corte, but 
had found the matter surrounded with difficulties, 
as my friend Ofalia would have said. I rather 
rejoiced then in the opportunity which was now 
about to present itself of entering the prison, not 
in the character of a visitor for an hour, but as a 
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martyr, and as one suffering in the holy cause of 
religion. I was determined, however, to disap- 
point my enemies for that day at least, and to 
render null the threat of the alguazil, that I 
should be imprisoned within twenty-four hours. 
•I therefore took up my abode for the rest of the 
day in a celebrated French tavern in the Calle 
del Caballero de Gracia, which, as it was one 
of the most fashionable and public places in 
Madrid, I naturally concluded was one of the 
last where the corregidor would think of seeking 
me. 

About ten at night, Maria Diaz, to whom I 
had communicated the place of my retreat, ar- 
rived with her son, Juan Lopez. " O se&or,^ said 
she on seeing me, '^ they are already in quest 
of you ; the alcalde of the barrio, with a large 
comitiva of alguazils and such like people, have 
just been at our house, with a warrant for your 
imprisoxmient from the corregidor. They searched 
the whole house, and were much disappointed at 
not finding you. Wo is me, what will they do 
when they catch you?" " Be under no appre- 
hensions, good Maria,** said I ; ** you forget that 
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I am an Englishman, and so it seems does the 
corregidor. Whenever he catches me, depend 
upon ity he wiU be glad enough to let me go. 
For the present, however, we will permit him to 
follow his own course, for the spirit of folly seems 
to have seized him.^ 

I slept at the tavern, and in the forenoon of 
the foUowing day ^'epaired to the embassy, where 
I had an interview with Sir George, to whom 
I related every circumstance of the affair. He 
said that he could scarcely believe that the cor- 
regidor entertained any serious intentions of im- 
prisoning me : in the first place, because I had 
committed no offence ; and in the second, be- 
cause I was not under the jurisdiction of that 
fimctionaiy, but under that of the captain-gene- 
ral, who was alone empowered to decide upon 
matters which relate to foreigners, and before 
whom I must be brought in the presence of the 
consul of my nation. " However,*^ said he, '* there 
is no knowing to what length these jacks in office 
may go. I therefore advise you, if you are under 
any apprehension, to remain as my guest at the 
embassy for a few days, for here you will be quite 
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safe/' I assured him that I was under no appre- 
hension whatever, haying long been accustomed 
to adventures of this kind. From the apartment 
of Sir George I proceeded to that of the first 
secretary of embassy, Mr. Southern, with whom I 
entered into conversation. I had scarcely been 
there a minute when my servant Francisco 
rushed in much out of breath, and in violent 
agitation, exclaiming in Basque, ** Niri jauna 
{master mine), the alguaziloac and the corche- 
toac, and all the other lapurrac {thieves) are 
again at the house. They seem half mad, and 
not being able to find you, are searching your 
papers, thinking, I suppose, that you are hid 
among them.'* Mr. Southern here interrupting 
him, enquired of me what all this meant. Where- 
upon I told him, sa}dng at the same time, that 
it was my intention to proceed at once to my 
lodgings. ^* But perhaps these fellows will arrest 
you," said Mr. S., " before we can interfere." " 1 
must take my chance as to that," I replied, and 
presently afterwards departed. 

Ere, however, I had reached the middle of the 
street of Alcala, two fellows came up to me, and 
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telling me that I was their prisoner, commanded 
me to follow them to the office of the corregidor. 
They were in fact alguazils, who, suspecting that 
I might enter or come out of the embassy, had 
stationed themselves in the neighbourhood. I 
instantly turned round to Francisco, and told him 
in Basque to return to the embassy and to relate 
there to the secretary what had just occurred. 
The poor fellow set off like lightning, turning half 
round, however, to shake his fist, and to vent a 
Basque execration at the two lapurrac, as he 
called the alguazils. 

They conducted me to the gefatura or office 
of the corregidor, where they ushered me into a 
large room, and motioned me to sit down on a 
wooden bench. They then stationed themselves 
on each side of me : there were at least twenty 
people in the apartment beside ourselves, evi- 
dently from their appearance officials of the 
establishment. They were all well dressed, for 
the most part in the French &shions in round 
hats, coats, and pantaloons, and yet they looked 
what in reality they were, Spanish alguazils, 
spies, and informers, and Gil Bias, could he 
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have waked from his sleep of two centuries, 
would, notwithstanding the change of fashion, 
have had no difBculty in recognising them. 
They glanced at me as they stood lounging 
about the room; then gathered themselves to- 
gether in a circle and began conversing in 
whispers. I heard one of them say, '' he under- 
stands the seven Gypsy jargons .^ Then presently 
another, evidently from his language an Andalu- 
sian, said ^' Es muy diestro, and can ride a horse 
and dart a knife frill as well as if he came from 
my own country." Thereupon they all turned 
round and regarded me with a species of interest, 
evidently mingled with respect, which most as- 
suredly they would not have exhibited had they 
conceived that I was merely an honest man bear- 
ing witness in a righteous cause. 

I waited patiently on the bench at least one 
hour, expecting every moment to be summoned 
before my lord the corregidor. I suppose, how- 
ever, that I was not deemed worthy of being 
permitted to see so exalted a personage, for at 
the end of that time, an elderly man, one how- 
ever evidently of the alguazil genus, came into 
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the room and advanced directly towards me. 
" Stand up,** said he. I obeyed. " What is your 
name ? ^ he demanded. I told him ; ^^ then,** he 
replied, exhibiting a paper which he held in his 
hand, '^ Sefior, it is the will of his excellency 
the corregidor that you be forthwith sent to 
prison.'' 

He looked at me steadfastly as he spoke, per- 
haps expecting that I should sink into the earth 
at the formidable name of prison ; I however only 
smiled. He then deliyered the paper, which I 
suppose was the warrant for my committal, into 
the hand of one of my two captors, and obeying 
a sign which they made, I followed them. 

I subsequently learned that the secretary of 
legation, Mr. Southern, had been despatched by 
Sir George, as soon as the latter had obtained 
information of my arrest, and had been waiting 
at the office during the greater part of the 
time that I was there. He had demanded an 
audience of the corregidor, in which he had in- 
tended to have remonstrated with him, and 
pointed out to him the danger to which he was 
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subjecting himself by the rash step which he was 
taking. The sullen functionary, however, had 
refused to see him, thinking, perhaps, that to 
listen to reason would be a dereliction of dig- 
nity: by this conduct, however, he most effec- 
tually served me, as no person, after such a 
specimen of uncalled-for insolence, felt disposed 
to question the violence and injustice which had 
been practised towards me. 

The alguazils conducted me across the Plaza 
Mayor to the Carcel de la Corte, or prison of the 
court, as it is called. Whilst going across the 
square, I remembered that this was the place 
where, in ^^ the good old times," the Inquisition of 
Spain was in the habit of holding its solemn Autos 
da fi, and I cast my eye to the balcony of the 
city hall, where at the most solemn of them all, 
the last of the Austrian line in Spain sat, and 
after some thirty heretics, of both sexes, had been 
burnt by fours and by fives, wiped his face, perspir- 
ing with heat, and black with smoke, and calmly 
enquired, " No hay mas ? " for which exemplary 
proof of patience he was much applauded by his 
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priests and confessors, who subsequently poisoned 
him. " And here am I," thought I, " who have 
done more to wound Popery, than all the poor 
Christian martyrs that ever suffered in this ac- 
cursed square, merely sent to prison, from which I 
am sure to be liberated in a few days, with credit 
and applause. Pope of Borne ! I believe you to be 
as malicious as ever, but you are sadly deficient 
in power. You are become paralytic, Batuschca, 
and your club has degenerated to a crutch.^' 

We arrived at the prison, which stands in a 
narrow street not far from the great square. We 
entered a dusky passage, at the end of which was 
a wicket door. My conductors knocked, a fierce 
visage peered through the wicket ; there was an 
exchange of words, and in a few moments I 
found myself within the prison of Madrid, in a 
kind of corridor which overlooked at a consider- 
able altitude what appeared to be a court, from 
which arose a hubbub of voices, and occasionally 
wild shouts and cries. Within the corridor, which 
served as a kind of office^ were several people ; 
one of them sat behind a desk, and to him the 
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alguazils went up, and after discoursing with him 
some time in low tones, delivered the warrant 
into his hands. He perused it with attention, 
then rising he advanced to me. What a figure ! 
He was about forty years of age, and his height 
might have amounted to some six feet two inches, 
had he not been curved much after the fashion of 
the letter S. No weasel ever appeared lanker, 
and he looked as if a breath of air would have 
been sufficient to blow him away ; his face might 
certainly have been called handsome, had it not 
been for its extraordinary and portentous meagre- 
ness ; his nose was like an eagle's bill, his teeth 
white as ivory, his eyes black, (Oh how black !) 
and fraught with a strange expression, his skin was 
dark, and the hair of his head like the plumage 
of the raven. A deep quiet smile dwelt continu- 
ally on his features ; but with all the quiet it was 
a cruel smile, such a one as would have graced 
the countenance of a Nero. '^ Mais en revanche 
personne n^etait plus honnite.^ " Caballero,'' 
said he, '^ allow me to introduce myself to you 
as the alcayde of this prison. I perceive by this 
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paper that I am to have the honour of your com- 
pany for a time, a short time doubtless, beneath 
this roof; I hope you will banish every appre- 
hension from your mind. I am charged to treat 
you with all the respect which is due to the illus- 
trious nation to which you belong, and which a 
cavalier of such exalted category as yourself is 
entitled to expect. A needless charge, it is true, 
as I should only have been too happy of my own 
accord to have afforded you every comfort and 
attention. Caballero, you will rather consider 
yourself here as a guest than a prisoner; you 
will be permitted to roam over every part of this 
house whenever you think proper. You will find 
matters here not altogether below the attention of 
a philosophic mind. Pray issue whatever com- 
mands you may think fit to the turnkeys and 
ofi&cials, even as if they were your own servants. 
I will now have the honour of conducting you to 
your apartment — the only one at present unoccu- 
pied. We invariably reserve it for cavaliers of 
distinction. I am happy to say that my orders 
are again in consonance with my inclination. No 
charge whatever will be made for it to you, 
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though the daily hire of it is not unfrequentlj an 
ounce of gold. I entreat you, therefore, to follow 
me, cavalier, who am at all times and seasons the 
most obedient and devoted of your servants." 
Here he took off his hat and bowed profoundly. ' 

Such was the speech of the alcayde of th^ 
prison of Madrid ; a speech delivered in pure 
sonorous Castilian, with calmness, gravity, and 
almost with dignity ; a speech which would have 
done honour to a gentleman of high birth, to Mon- 
sieur Basompierre, of the Old Bastille, receiving 
an Italian prince, or the high constable of the 
Tower an English duke attainted of high treason. 
Now, who in the name of wonder was this alcayde ? 

One of the greatest rascals in all Spain. A 
fellow who had more than once by his grasping 
cupidity, and by his curtailment of the miserable 
rations of the prisoners, caused an insurrection 
in the court below only to be repressed by blood- 
shed, and by summoning military aid ; a fellow of 
low birth, who, only five years previous, had been 
drummer to a band of royalist volunteers ! 

But Spain is the land of extraordinary charac- 
ters. 



\ 
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I followed the alcayde to the end of the cor- 
ridor, where was a massive grated door, on each 
side of which sat a grim fellow of a turnkey. 
The door was opened, and turning to the right, 
we proceeded down another corridor, in which 
; were many people walking about, whom I subse- 
quently discovered to be prisoners like myself, 
but for political offences. At the end of this 
corridor, which extended the whole length of 
the patio, we turned into another, and the first 
apartment in this was the one destined for my- 
self. It was large and lofty, but totally destitute 
of every species of furniture, with the exception of 
a huge wooden pitcher, intended to hold my daily 
allowance of water. " CabaUero,** said the al- 
cayde, ^' the apartment is without furniture, as 
you see. It is already the third hour of the 
tarde, I therefore advise you to lose no time in 
sending to your lodgings for a bed and whatever 
you may stand in need of, the Uavero here shall 
do your bidding. Caballero, ad^eu, till I see you 
again.** 

I followed his advice, and writing a note in 
pencil to Maria Diaz, I despatched it by the 

02 
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Uavero, and then sitting down on the wooden 
pitcher, I fell into a reverie, which continued 
for a considerable time. 

Night arrived, and so did Maria Diaz, attended 
by two porters and Francisco, all loaded with 
furniture. A lamp was lighted, charcoal was 
kindled in the brazero, and the prison gloom 
was to a certain degree dispelled. 

I now left my seat on the pitcher, and sitting 
down on a chair, proceeded to despatch some 
wine and viands, which my good hostess had not 
forgotten to bring with her. Suddenly Mr. 
Southern entered. He laughed heartily at find- 
ing me engaged in the manner I have described. 
« B * * * * *," said he, " you are the man to 
get through the world, for you appear to take 
aU things coolly, and as matters of course. That, 
however, which most surprises me with respect to 
you is, your having so many friends ; here you 
are in prison, surroimded by people ministering 
to your comforts. Your very servant is your 
friend, instead of being your worst enemy, as is 
usually the case. That Basque of yours is a 
noble fellow. I shall never forget how he spoke 
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for you, when he came running to the embassy to 
inform us of your arrest. He interested both Sir 
George and myself in the highest degree : should 
you ever wish to part with him, I hope you will 
give me the refusal of his services. But now to 
other matters.** He then informed me that Sir 
George had already sent in an official note to 
Ofalia, demanding redress for such a wanton out- 
rage on the person of a British subject. ^' You 
must remain in prison/* said he to-night, ^^but 
depend upon it that to-morrow, if you are dis- 
posed, you may quit in triumph." ^^ I am by no 
means disposed for any such thing,** I replied. 
^' They have put me in prison for their pleasure, 
and I intend to remain here for my own.** ^^ If 
the confinement is not irksome to you,** said Mr. 
Southern, ** I think, indeed, it will be your wisest 
plan ; the government have committed themselves 
sadly with regard to you ; and, to speak plainly, 
we are by no means sorry for it. They have on 
more than one occasion treated ourselves very 
cavalierly, and we have now, if you continue firm, 
an excellent opportunity of humbling their inso- 
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lence. I will instantly acquaint Sir George with 
your determination, and you shall hear from us 
early on the morrow/' He then bade me farewell ; 
and flinging myself on my bed, I was soon asleep 
in the prison of Madrid. 
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Ofalia quickly perceived that the imprisonment 
of a British subject in a manner so illegal as that 
which had attended mj own, was likely to be fol- 
lowed by rather serious consequences. Whether 
he himself had at all encouraged the corregidor 
in his behaviour towards me, it is impossible to 
say ; the probability is that he had not : the latter, 
however, was an officer of his own appointing, for 
whose actions himself and the government were 
to a certain extent responsible. Sir George had 
already made a very strong remonstrance upon 
the subject, and had even gone so far as to state 
in an official note that he should desist from all 
farther communication with the Spanish govern- 
ment until full and ample reparation had been af- 
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forded me for the violence to which I had been 
subjected. Ofalia's reply was, that immediate 
measures should be talcen for my liberation, and 
that it would be my own fault if I remained in 
prison. He forthwith ordered a juez de la pri- 
mera instancia, a kind of solicitor-general, to wait 
upon me, who was instructed to hear my account 
of the affair, and then to dismiss me with an admo- 
nition to be cautious for the future. My friends of 
the embassy, however, had advised me how to act 
in such a case. Accordingly, when the juez on 
the second night of my imprisonment made his 
appearance at the prison, and summoned me be- 
fore him, I went, but on his proceeding to ques- 
tion me, I absolutely refused to answer. ^^ I deny 
your right to put any questions to me,^ said I ; 
^^ I entertain, however, no feelings of disrespect to 
the government or to yourself, Caballero Juez; 
but I have been illegally imprisoned. So accom- 
plished a jurist as yourself cannot fail to be aware 
that, according to the laws of Spain, I, as a fo- 
reigner, could not be committed to prison for the 
offence with which I had been charged, without 
previously being conducted before the captain- 
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general of this royal city, whose duty it is to pro- 
tect foreigners^ and see that the laws of hospitality 
are not violated in their persons.** 

Juez. — Come, come, Don Jorge, I see what you 
are aiming at ; but listen to reason : I will not now 
speak to you as a juez but as a friend who wishes 
you well, and who entertains a profound re- 
verence for the British nation. This is a fool- 
ish afiair altogether; I will not deny that the 
political chief acted somewhat hastily on the in- 
formation of a person not perhaps altogether 
worthy of credit. No great damage, however, has 
been done to you, and to a man of the world like 
yourself, a little adventure of this kind is rather 
calculated to afford amusement tlian any thing 
else. Now be advised, forget what has hap- 
pened ; you know that it is the part and duty of 
a Christian to forgive; so, Don Jorge, I advise 
you to leave this place forthwith, I dare say you 
are getting tired of it. You are this moment free 
to depart ; repair at once to your lodgings, where, 
I promise you, that no one shall be permitted to 
interrupt you for the future. It is getting late, 
and the prison doors will speedily be closed for 
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the night. VamoSy Don Jorgcy a la casay a la 
posada ! 

Myself. — ^^ But Paul said unto them, they have 
beaten us openly uncondemned, being Romans, 
and have cast us into prison ; and now do they 
thrust us out privily ? Nay, verily : but let them 
come themselves and fetch us out.'* 

I then bowed to the juez, who shrugged his 
shoulders and took snuff. On leaving the apart- 
ment I turned to the alcayde, who stood at the 
door: "Take notice," said I, "that I will not 
quit this prison till I have received full sa- 
tisfaction for being sent hither uncondemned. 
You may expel me if you please, but any attempt 
to do so shall be resisted with all the bodily 
strength of which I am possessed." 

" listed hace bieriy^ said the alcayde with a bow, 
but in a low voice. 

Sir George, on hearing of this affair, sent me a 
letter, in which he highly commended my resolu- 
tion not to leave the prison for the present, at the 
same time begging me to let him know if there 
were any thing that he could send me from the 
embassy to render my situation more tolerable. 
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I will now leave for the present my own imme- 
diate affairs and proceed to give some account of 
the prison of Madrid and its inmates. 

The Carcel de la Corte, where I now was, 
though the principal prison of Madrid, is one 
which certainly in no respect does credit to the 
capital of Spain. Whether it was originally in- 
tended for the purpose to which it is at present 
applied, I have no opportunity of knowing. The 
chances, however, are, that it was not ; indeed it 
was not till of late years that the practice of 
building edifices expressly intended and suited 
for the incarceration of culprits came at all into 
vogue. Castles, convents, and deserted palaces, 
have in all countries, at different times, been con- 
verted into prisons, which practice still holds good 
upon the greater part of the continent, and more 
particularly in Spain and Italy, which accounts, 
to a certain extent, for the insecurity of the pri- 
sons, and the misery, want of cleanliness, and un- 
healthiness which in general pervade them. 

I shall not attempt to enter into a particular de- 
scription of the prison of Madrid, indeed it would 
be quite impossible to describe so in*egular and 
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rambling an edifice. Its principal features con- 
sisted of two courts, the one behind the other : in- 
tended for the great body of the prisoners to take 
air and recreation in. Three large vaulted dun- 
geons or calabozos occupied three sides of this 
court, immediately below the corridors of which 
I hare already spoken. These dungeons were 
roomy enough to contain respectively from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty prisoners, who 
were at night secured therein with lock and bar, 
but during the day were permitted to roam about 
the courts as they thought fit. The second court 
was considerably larger than the first, though 
it contained but two dungeons, horribly filthy 
and disgusting places; this second court being 
used for the reception of the lower grades of 
thieves. Of the two dungeons one was, if pos- 
sible, yet more horrible than the other; it was 
called the gallineria, or chicken coop, and within 
it every night were pent up the young fry of the 
prison, wretched boys from seven to fifteen years 
of age, the greater part almost in a state of nudity. 
The common bed of all the inmates of these dun- 
geons was the ground, between which and their 
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bodies nothing intervened, save occasionaUy a 
manta or horse-cloth, or perhaps a small mattress; 
this latter luxury was, however, of exceedingly 
rare occurrence. 

Besides the calabozos connected with the 
courts, were other dungeons in various parts of 
the prison ; some of them quite dark, intended 
for the reception of those whom it might be 
deemed expedient to treat with peculiar severity. 
There was likewise a ward set apart for females. 
Connected with the principal corridor were many 
small apartments, where resided prisoners con- 
fined for debt or for political offences. And, 
lastly, there was a small capilla or chapel, in 
which prisoners cast for death passed the last 
three days of their existence in company of their 
ghostly advisers. 

I shall not soon forget my first Sunday in pri- 
son. Sunday is the gala day of the prison, at 
least of that of Madrid, and whatever robber 
finery is to be found within it, is sure to be ex- 
hibited on that day of holiness. There is not a 
set of people in the world more vain than robbers 
in general, more fond of cutting a figure whenever 
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they have an opportunity, and of attracting the 
eyes of their fellow creatures by the gallantry of 
their appearance. The famous Sheppard of olden 
times delighted in sporting a suit of Genoese 
velvet, and when he appeared in public generally 
wore a silver hilted sword at his side ; whilst 
Vaux and Hayward, heroes of a later day, were 
the best dressed men on the pave of London. 
Many of the Italian bandits go splendidly deco- 
rated, and the very Gypsy robber has a feeling 
for the charms of dress ; the cap alone of the 
Haram Pasha, or leader of the cannibal Gypsy 
band which infested Hungary towards the con- 
clusion of the last century, was adorned with gold 
and jewels to the value of four thousand guilders. 
Observe, ye vain and frivolous, how vanity and 
crime harmonize. The Spanish robbers are as 
fond of this species of display as their brethren 
of other lands, and, whether in prison or out of it, 
are never so happy as when, decked out in a pro- 
fusion of white linen, they can loll in the sun, or 
walk jauntily up and down. 

Snow white linen, indeed, constitutes the prin- 
cipal feature in the robber foppery of Spain. 
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Neither coat nor jacket is worn over the shirt, 
the sleeves of which are wide and flowing, only a 
waistcoat of green or blue silk with an abundance 
of silver buttons, which are intended more for 
show than use, as the vest is seldom buttoned. 
Then there are wide trowsers, something after the> 
Turkish fashion ; around the waist is a crimson 
faja or girdle, and about the head is tied a gaudily 
coloured handkerchief from the loom of Barce- 
lona ; light pumps and silk stockings complete the 
robber's array. This dress is picturesque enough, 
and well adapted to the fine sunshiny weather of 
the Peninsula; there is a dash of effeminacy 
about it, however, hardly in keeping with the 
robber's desperate trade. It must not, however, 
be supposed that it is every robber who can in- 
dulge in all this luxury ; there are various grades 
of thieves, some poor enough, with scarcely a rag to 
cover them. Perhaps in the crowded prison of 
Madrid, there were not more than twenty who exhi- 
bited the dress which I have attempted to describe 
above; these were jente de reputaciony tip top 
thieves, mostly young fellows who, though they 
had no money of their own, were supported in 
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prison by their majas and amigas, females of a 
certain class, who form friendships with robberis, 
and whose glory and delight it is to administer to 
the vanity of these fellows with the wages of their 
own shame and abasement. These females sup- 
plied their cortejos with the snowy linen, washed, 
perhaps, by their own hands in the waters of the 
Manzanares, for the display of the Sunday, when 
they would themselves make their appearance 
dressed a la maja, and from the corridors would 
gaze with admiring eyes upon the robbers vapour- 
ing about in the court below. 

Amongst those of the snowy linen who most 
particularly attracted my attention, were a father 
and son ; the former was a tall athletic figure of 
about thirty, by profession a house-breaker, and 
celebrated throughout Madrid for the peculiar 
dexterity which he exhibited in his calling. He 
was now in prison for a rather atrocious murder 
committed in the dead of night, in a house at Ca- 
ramanchel, in which his only accomplice was his 
son, a child under seven years of age. " The 
apple,"' as the Danes say, ^' had not fallen far 
from the tree ;" the imp was in every respect the 
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counterpart of the father, though in miniature. 
He, too, wore the robber shirt sleeves, the robber 
waistcoat with the silver buttons, the robber ker- 
chief round his brow, and, ridiculous enough, a 
long Manchegan knife in the crimson faja. He 
was evidently the pride of the ruffian father, who 
took all imaginable care of this chick of the gal- 
lows, would dandle him on his knee, and would 
occasionally take the cigar from his own mous- 
tached lips and insert it in the urchin's mouth. 
The boy was the pet of the court, for the father 
was one of the valientes of the prison, and those 
who feared his prowess, and wished to pay their 
court to him, were always fondling the child. 
What an enigma is this world of ours ! How dark 
and mysterious are the sources of what is called 
crime and virtue ! If that infant wretch become 
eventually a murderer like his father, is he to 
blame ? Fondled by robbers, already dressed as 
a robber, bom of a robber, whose own history 
was perhaps similar. Is it right ? . . . 

O, man, man, seek not to dive into the mystery 
of moral good and evil ; confess thyself a worm. 
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cast thyself on the earth, and murmur with thy 
lips in the dust, Jesus, Jesus ! 

What most surprised me, with respect to the 
prisoners, was their good behaviour; I call it 
good when all things are taken into consideration, 
and when I compare it with that of the general 
class of prisoners in foreign lands. . They had 
their occasional bursts of wild gaiety, their occa- 
sional quarrels, which they were in the habit of 
settling in a comer of the interior court with their 
long knives; the result not unfirequently being 
death, or a dreadful gash in the face or the abdo- 
men ; but, upon the whole, their conduct was in- 
finitely superior to what might have been ex- 
pected from the inmates of such a place. Yet this 
was not the result of coercion, or any particular 
care which was exercised over them ; for perhaps 
in no part of the world are prisoners so left to 
themselves and so utterly neglected as in Spain : 
the authorities having no farther anxiety about 
them, than to prevent their escape ; not the slight- 
est attention being paid to their moral conduct, 
and not a thought bestowed upon their health. 
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comfort, or mental improvement, whilst within the 
walls. Yet in this prison of Madrid, and I may 
say in Spanish prisons in general, for I have been 
an inmate of more than one, the ears of the vi- 
sitor are never shocked with horrid blasphemy 
and obscenity, as in those of some other countries, 
and more particularly in civilized France; nor 
are his eyes outraged and himself insulted, as he 
would assuredly be, were he to look down upon 
the courts from the galleries of the Bicetre. And 
yet in this prison of Madrid were some of the most 
desperate characters in Spain : rufiBans who had 
committed acts of cruelty and atrocity sufficient 
to make the flesh shudder. But gravity and se- 
dateness are the leading characteristics of the 
Spaniards, and the very robber, except in those 
moments when he is engaged in his occupation, 
and then no one is more sanguinary, pitiless, and 
wolfishly eager for booty, is a being who can 
be courteous and affable, and who takes plea- 
sure in conducting himself with sobriety and de- 
corum. 

Happily, perhaps, for me, that my acquaintance 
with the ruffians of Spain commenced and ended 
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in the towns about which I wandered, and in the 
prisons into which I was cast for the GospeFs sake, 
and that, notwithstanding my long and frequent 
journeys, I never came in contact with them on 
the road or in the despoblado. 

The most ill conditioned being in the prison 
was a Frenchman, though probably the most re- 
markable. He was about sixty years of age, of 
the middle stature, but thin and meagre, like 
most of his countrymen ; he had a villainously 
formed head, according to all the rules of crani- 
ology, and his features were full of evil expres- 
sion. He wore no hat, and his clothes, though in 
appearance nearly new, were of the coarsest de- 
scription. He generally kept aloof from the rest, 
and would stand for hours together leaning against 
the walls with his arms folded, glaring sullenly on 
what was passing before him. He was not one 
of the professed valientes, for his age prevented 
his assuming so distinguished a character, and 
yet all the rest appeared to hold him in a certain 
awe: perhaps they feared his tongue, which he 
occasionally exerted in pouring forth withering 
curses on those who incurred his displeasure. 
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He spoke perfectly good Spanish, and to my 
great surprise excellent Basque, in which he was 
in the habit of conversing with Francisco, who, 
lolling from the window of my apartment, would 
exchange jests and witticisms with the prisoners 
in the court below, with whom he was a great 
favourite. 

One day when I was in the patio, to which I 
had free admission whenever I pleased, by per- 
mission of the alcayde, I went up to the French- 
man, who stood in his usual posture, leaning 
against the wall, and offered him a cigar. I 
do not smoke myself, but it will never do to 
mix among the lower classes of Spain unless 
you have a cigar to present occasionally. The 
man glared at me ferociously for a moment, and 
appeared to be on the point of refusing my offer 
with perhaps a hideous execration. I repeated 
it, however, pressing my hand against my heart, 
whereupon suddenly the grim feature relaxed, 
and with a genuine French grimace, and a low 
bow, he accepted the cigar, exclaiming, ^^ Ah 
Monsieur y pardon^ mats c^est /aire trop cPhonneur 
a un pauvre diable comme moi?^ 
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" Not at all," said I, " we are both fellow 
prisoners in a foreign land, and being so we 
ought to countenance each other. I hope that 
whenever I have need of your cooperation in 
this prison you will afford it me." 

^^ Ah, Monsieur," exclaimed the Frenchman in 
rapture, " vous avez bien raisan ; il faut que les 
strangers se donneiii la main dans ce , . , pays 
de barbares. TeneZy^ he added in a whisper, " if 
you have any plan for escaping, and require my 
assistance, I have an arm and a knife at your 
service : you may trust me, and that is more than 
you could any of these sacres gens ici^^ glanc- 
ing fiercely round at his fellow prisoners. 

" You appear to be no friend to Spain and the 
Spaniards," said I. " I conclude that you have 
experienced injustice at their hands. For what 
have they immured you in this place ?" 

" Pour rien du iouij c^est a dire pour une 
bagatelle ; but what can you expect from such 
animals. For what are you imprisoned ? Did I 
not hear say for Gypsyism and sorcery ?" 

" Perhaps you are here for your opinions ?" 

^^ Ahj man DieUy non ; je ne suis pas homme a 
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semblable betise, I have no opinions. Je/aisois 

mats ce nHmporte ; je me irouve ici^ ot^ 

je cr&ve defaim^ 

^^ I am soriy to see a brave man in such a 
distressed condition," said I ; ^^ have you nothing 
to subsist upon beyond the prison allowance ? 
Have you no friends ?" 

^^ Friends in this country, you mock me ; here 
one has no friends, unless one buy them. I am 
bursting with hunger : since I have been here, I 
have sold the clothes off my Ijack, that I might 
eat, for the prison allowance will not support na- 
ture, and of half of that we are robbed by the 
Batu, as they called the barbarian of a governor. 
Les haillons which now cover me were given 
by two or three devotees who sometimes visit 
here. I would sell them if they would fetch 
aught. I have not a sou, and for want of a few 
crowns I shall be garroted within a month unless 
I can escape, though, as I told you before, I 
have done nothing, a mere bagatelle; but the 
worst Climes in Spain are poverty and misery." 

'^ I hare heard you speak Basque ; are you 
from French Biscay ? " 
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^^ I am from Bordeaux, Monsieur ; but I have 
lived much on the Landes and in Biscay, tra- 
vaiUani d mon metier. I see hj your look that 
you wish to know my history. I shall not lell 
it you. It contains nothing that is remark- 
able. See, I have smoked out your cigar ; you 
may give me another, and add a dollar if you 
please, nous sommes crev^s id de faint, I would 
not say as much to a Spaniard, but I have a 
respect for your countrymen; I know much of 
them; I have met them at Maida and the other 
place."* 

" Nothing remarkable in his history ! " Why, 
or I greatly err, one chapter of his life, had it 
been written, would have unfolded more of the 
wild and wonderful than fifty volumes of what are 
in general called adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes by land and sea. A soldier ! what a tale 
'could that man have told of marches and re- 
treats, of battles lost and won, towns sacked, 
convents plundered; perhaps he had seen the 
flames of Moscow ascending to the clouds, and 
had ^^ tried his strength with nature in the wintry 

• Perfaaiw Waterloo. 
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desert,^ pelted by the snow-storm, and bitten by 
the tremendous cold of Russia : and what could 
he mean by plying his trade in Biscay and the 
LandeSy but that he had been a robber in 
those wild regions, of which the latter is more 
infamous for brigandage and crime than any 
other part of the French territory. Nothing re- 
markable in his history ! then what history in 
the world contains aught that is remarkable ? 

I gave him the cigar and dollar : he received 
them, and then once more folding his arms, 
leaned back against the wall and appeared to 
sink gradually into one of his reveries. I looked 
him in the face and spoke to him, but he did 
not seem either to hear or see me. His mind 
was perhaps wandering in that dreadful valley 
of the shadow, into which the children of earth, 
whilst living, occasionally find their way ; that 
dreadful region where there is no water, where 
hope dwelleth not, where nothing lives but the 
undying worm. This valley is the fac-simile of 
hell, and he who has entered it, has expe- 
rienced here on earth for a time what the spirits 
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of the condemned are doomed to suffer through 
ages without end. 

He was executed about a month from this 
time. The bagatelle for which he was confined 
was robbery and murder by the following strange 
device. In concert with two others, he hired 
a large house in an unfrequented part of the 
town, to which place he would order tradesmen 
to convey valuable articles, which were to be 
paid for on delivery; those who attended paid 
for their credulity with the loss of their lives 
and property. Two or three had fallen into the 
snare. I wished much to have had some private 
conversation with this desperate man, and in 
consequence begged of the alcayde to allow 
him to dine with me in my own apartment; 
whereupon Monsieur Basompierre, for so I will 
take the liberty of calling the governor, his real 
name having escaped my memory, took off his 
hat, and, with his usual smile and bow, replied 
in purest Castilian, '^English Cavalier, and I 
hope I may add friend, pardon me, that it is 
quite out of my power to gratify your request, 
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founded, I have no doubt, on the most admir- 
able sentiments of philosophy. Any of the other 
gentlemen beneath my care shaU, at any time 
you desire it, be permitted to wait upon you in 
your apartment. I will even go so far as to 
cause their irons, if irons they wear, to be 
knocked off in order that they may partake of 
your refection with that comfort which is seemly 
and convenient: but to the gentleman in ques- 
tion I must object; he is the most evil dis- 
posed of the whole of this family, and would 
most assuredly breed a ftmcion either in your 
apartment or in the corridor, by an attempt to 
escape. Cavalier, me pesa, but I cannot accede 
to your request. But with respect to any other 
gentleman, I shall be most happy, even Balseiro, 
who, though strange things are told of him, still 
knows how to comport himself, and in whose 
behaviour there is something both of formality 
and politeness, shall this day share your hospi- 
tality if you desire it, Cavalier." 

Of Balseiro I have already had occasion to 
speak in the former part of this narrative. He 
was now confined in an upper story of the prison, 
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in a strong room, with several other malefactors. 
He had been found guilty of aiding and assist- 
ing one Pepe Candelas, a thief of no inconsider- 
able renown, in a desperate robbery perpetrated 
in open daylight upon no less a personage than 
the queen's milliner, a Frenchwoman, whom they 
bound in her own shop, from which they took 
goods and money to the amount of five or six 
thousand dollars. Candelas had already expiated 
his crime on the scaffold, but Balseiro, who was 
said to be by far the worst ruffian of the two, had 
by dint of money, an ally which his comrade did 
not possess, contrived to save his own life ; the 
punishment of death, to which he was originally 
sentenced, having been commuted to twenty 
years' hard labour in the presidio of Malaga. 
I visited this worthy, and conversed with him 
for some time through the wicket of the dungeon. 
He recognised me, and reminded me of the 
victory which I had once obtained over him, in 
the trial of our respective skill in the crabbed 
Gitano, at which Sevilla the bull-fighter was 
umpire. 

Upon my telling him that I was sorry to see 
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him in such a situation, he replied that it was 
an affair of no manner of consequence, as within 
six weeks he should be conducted to the pre- 
sidio, from which, with the assistance of a few 
ounces distributed amongst the guards, he could 
at any time escape. '^ But whither would you 
flee P"^ I demanded. '* Can I not flee to the land 
of the Moors," replied Balseiro, " or to the Eng- 
lish in the camp of Gibraltar ; or, if I prefer it, 
cannot I retiun to this foro (city)y and live as I 
have hitherto done, choring the gachos {robbing 
the natives) ; what is to hinder me ? Madrid is 
large, and Balseiro has plenty of friends, espe- 
cially among the lumias {women) y^ he added with 
a smile. I spoke to him of his ill-fated accom- 
plice Candelas ; whereupon his face assumed a 
horrible expression. " I hope he is in torment," 
exclaimed the robber. The friendship of the 
unrighteous is never of long duration ; the two 
worthies had it seems quarrelled in prison ; Can- 
delas having accused the other of bad faith and 
an imdue appropriation to his own use of the 
corpus delicti in various robberies which they 
had committed in company. 
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I cannot refrain from relating the subsequent 
history of this Balseiro. Shortly after my own 
liberation, too impatient to wait until the pre- 
sidio should afford him a chance of regaining his 
liberty, he in company with some other convicts 
broke through the roof of the prison and es- 
caped. He instantly resumed his former habits, 
committing several daring robberies both within 
and without the walls of Madrid. I now come 
to his last, I may call it his master crime, a 
singular piece df atrocious villainy. Dissatisfied 
with the proceeds of street robbery and house- 
breaking, he determined upon a bold stroke, by 
which he hoped to acquire money sufficient to 
support him in some foreign land in luxury and 
splendour. 

There was a certain comptroller of the queen's 
household, by name Gabiria, a Basque by birth, 
and a man of immense possessions : this indi- 
vidual had two sons, handsome boys, between 
twelve and fourteen years of age, whom I had 
frequently seen, and indeed conversed with, in 
my walks on the bank of the Manzanares, which 
was their favourite promenade. These children. 
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at the time of which 1 am speaking, were re- 
ceiving their education at a certain seminary in 
Madrid. Balseiro, being well acquainted with the 
father's affection for his children, determined to 
make it subservient to his own rapacity. He 
formed a plan which was neither more nor less 
than to steal the children, and not to restore 
them to their parent until he had received an 
enormous ransom. This plan was partly carried 
into execution: two associates of Balseiro well 
dressed drove up to the door of the seminary, 
where the children were, and, by means of a 
forged letter, purporting to be written by the fa- 
ther, induced the schoolmaster to permit the 
boys to accompany them for a country jaunt, as 
they pretended. About five leagues firom Ma- 
drid, Balseiro had a cave in a wild unfrequented 
spot between the Escurial and a village called 
Torre Lodones: to this cave the children were 
conducted, where they remained in durance 
under the custody of the two accomplices ; 
Balseiro in the mean time remaining in Madrid 
for the purpose of conducting negociations with 
the father. The father, however, was a man of 
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considerable energy, and instead of acceding to 
the terms of the ruffian, communicated in a letter, 
instantly took the most vigorous measures for the 
recovery of his children. Horse and foot were 
sent out to scour the country, and in less than 
a week the children were found near the cave, 
having been abandoned by their keepers, who 
had taken fright on hearing of the decided 
measures which had been resorted to ; they were, 
however, speedily arrested and identified by the 
boys as their ravishers. Balseiro perceiving that 
Madrid was becoming too hot to hold him, at- 
tempted to escape, but whether to the camp of 
Gibraltar or to the land of the Moor, I know 
not ; he was recognised, however, at a village in 
the neighbourhood of Madrid, and being appre- 
hended, was forthwith conducted to the capital, 
where he shortly after terminated his existence 
on the scafibld, with his two associates ; Gabiria 
and his children being present at the ghastly 
scene, which they 8ur\'eyed from a chariot at 
their ease. 

Such was the end of Balseiro, of whom I 
should certainly not have said so much, but for 
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the affair of the crabbed Gitano. Poor wretch ! 
he acquired that species of immortality which is 
the object of the aspirations of many a Spanish 
thief, whilst vapouring about in the patio, dressed 
in the snowy linen ; the rape of the children of 
Gabiria made him at once the pet of the fra- 
ternity. A celebrated robber, with whom I was 
subsequently imprisoned at Seville, spoke his 
eulogy in the following manner. 

** Balseiro was a very good subject, and an 
honest man. He was the head of our family, 
Don Jorge ; nunca se ha visto su igual ; pity 
that he did not sack the pame {money), and 
escape to the camp of the Moor, Don Jorge.^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MARIA DIAZ. — PRIESTLY TITUPEBATION. — ANTONIO'S VISIT. — 
ANTONIO AT SERVICE. — A SCENE. — BENEDICT MOL. — ^WANDER- 
ING IN SPAIN. — THE FOUR EVANGILE8. 

" Well," said I to Maria Diaz on the third 
morning after my imprisonment, '^ what do the 
people of Madrid say to this affair of mine ?'' 

'^ I do not know what the people of Madrid in 
general say about it, probably they do not take 
much interest in it; indeed, imprisonments at 
the present time are such common matters that 
people seem to be quite indifferent to them; 
the priests, however, are in no slight commotion, 
and confess that they have committed an im- 
prudent thing in causing you to be arrested by 
their friend the corregidor of Madrid." 

" How is that ? " I inquired. " Are they afraid 
that their friend will be punished ?" 

" Not so, Senor," replied Maria ; " slight grief 
indeed would it cause them, however great the 
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trouble in which he had involved himself on 
their account, for this description of people have 
no affection^ and would not care if all their 
friends were hanged, provided they themselves 
escaped. But they say that they have acted im- 
prudently in sending you to prison, inasmuch as 
by so doing they have given you an opportunity 
of carr)'ing a plan of yours into execution. '^ This 
fellow is abribon," say they, ^' and has commenced 
tampering with the prisoners; they have taught 
him their language, which he already speaks as 
well as if he were a son of the prison. As soon 
as he comes out he will publish a thieves' gos- 
pel, which will be a still more dangerous affair 
than the Gypsy one, for the Gypsies are few, but 
the thieves ! woe is us ; we shall all be Lutheran- 
ized. What infamy, what rascality ! It was a 
trick of his own. He was always eager to get 
into prison, and now in evil hour we have 
sent him there, el bribonazo; there will be no 
safety for Spain imtil he is hanged; he ought 
to be sent a los cuatro injiernosy where at his 
leisure he might translate his fatal gospels into 
the language of the demons.*^ 
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*^ I but said three words to the alcayde of the 
prison," said I, " relative to the jargon used by 
the children of the prison." 

" Three words, Don Jorge ; and what may 
not be made out of three words? You have 
lived amongst us to little purpose if you think 
we require more than three words to build a 
system with : those three words about the thieves 
and their tongue were quite sufficient to cause 
it to be reported throughout Madrid that you 
had tampered with the thieves, had learnt their 
language, and had written a book which was to 
overturn Spain, open to the English the gates of 
Cadiz, give Mendizabal all the church plate and 
jewels, and to Don Martin Luther the archie- 
piscopal palace of Toledo." 

Late in the afternoon of rather a gloomy day, 
as I was sitting in the apartment which the al- 
cayde had allotted me, I heard a rap at the 
door. "Who is that?" I exclaimed. '' Cesi 
maiy mon maitre," cried a well known voice, and 
presently in walked Antonio Buchini, dressed in 
the same style as when I first introduced him to 
the reader, namely, in a handsome but rather 
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&ded French surtouty vest and pantaloons, with 
a diminutive hat in one hand, and holding in 
the other a long and slender cane. 

" Bon jour y mon maitre^^ said the Greek ; then 
glancing around the apartment, he continued, " I 
am glad to find you so well lodged. If I remem- 
ber right, mon maitre, we have slept in worse 
places during our wanderings in Galicia and Cas- 
tile." 

" You are quite right, Antonio," I replied ; 
" I am very comfortable. Well, this is kind of 
you to visit your ancient master, more especially 
now he is. in the toils ; I hope, however, that by 
so doing you will not offend your present em- 
ployer. His dinner hour must be at hand ; why 
are not you in the kitchen ?" 

'' Of what employer are you speaking, mon 
maitre ?" demanded Antonio. 

" Of whom should I speak but Coimt * * * *, 
to sei've whom you abandoned me, being tempted 
by an offer of a monthly salary less by four dol- 
lars than that which I was giving you." 

" Your worship brings an affair to my remem- 
brance which I had long since forgotten. I have 
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at present no other master than yourself, Mon- 
sieur Georges, for I shall always consider you as 
my master, though I may not enjoy the felicity of 
waiting upon you.*' 

" You have left the Count, then," said I, " after 
remaining three days in the house, according to 
your usual practice." 

*' Not three hours, mon maltre," replied An- 
tonio ; ^* but I will tell you the circumstances. 
Soon after I left you 1 repaired to the house of 
Monsieur le Comte ; I entered the kitchen, and 
looked about me. I cannot say that I had much 
reason to be dissatisfied with what I saw: the 
kitchen was large and commodious, and every 
thing appeared neat and in its proper place, and 
the domestics civil and courteous ; yet I know 
not how it was, the idea at once rushed into my 
mind that the house was by no means suited to 
me, and that I was not destined to stay there 
long ; so hanging my haversac upon a nail, and 
sitting down on the dresser, I commenced singing 
a Greek song, as I am in the habit of doing when 
dissatisfied. The domestics came about me ask- 
ing questions ; I made them no answer, however. 
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and continued singing till the hour for preparing 
the dinner drew nigh, when I suddenly sprang on 
the floor and was not long in thrusting them all 
out of the kitchen, telling them that they had no 
business there at such a season ; I then at once 
entered upon my functions. I exerted myself, 
mon maitre, I exerted myself, and was preparing 
a repast which would have done me honour ; there 
was, indeed, some company expected that day, 
and I therefore determined to show my employer 
that nothing was beyond the capacity of his Greek 
cook. Eh bienf mon maitre, all was going on re- 
markably well, and I felt almost reconciled to my 
new situation, when who should rush into the 
kitchen but leJiU de la maisany my young master, 
an ugly urchin of thirteen years or thereabouts ; 
he bore in his hand a manchet of bread, which, 
after prying about for a moment, he proceeded to 
dip in a pan where some delicate woodcocks were 
in the course of preparation. You know, mon 
maitre, how sensitive I am on certain points, for 
I am no Spaniard, but a Greek, and have princi- 
ples of honour. Without a moment's hesitation 
I took my young master by the shoulders, and 
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hurrying him to the door, dismissed him in the 
manner which he deserved : squalling loudly, he 
hurried away to the upper part of the house. I 
continued my labours, but ere three minutes had 
elapsed, I heard a dreadAil confusion above stairs, 
on faisoit une horrible tintamarrey and I could 
occasionally distinguish oaths and execrations : 
presently doors were flung open, and there was an 
awful rushing down stairs, a galopade. It was my 
lord the count, his lady, and my young master, 
followed by a regular bevy of women and filles de 
chambre. Far in advance of all, however, was my 
lord with a drawn sword in his hand, shouting, 
'Where is the wretch who has dishonoured my 
son, where is he ? He shall die forthwith.' I 
know not how it was, mon maitre, but I just then 
chanced to spill a large bowl of garbanzos, which 
were intended for the puchera of the following 
day. They were uncooked, and were as hard as 
marbles ; these I dashed upon the floor, and the 
greater part of them fell just about the doorway. 
Eh bierij mon maitre, in another moment in 
bounded the count, his eyes sparkling like coals, 
and, as I have already said, with a rapier in his 
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hand. ' Tenez^ gueux enrag^^ he screamed, mak- 
ing a desperate lunge at me, but ere the words 
were out of his mouth, his foot slipping on the 
pease, he fell forward with great violence at his 
Aill length, and his weapon flew out of his hand, 
camme une Jlicke. You should have heard the 
outcry which ensued — ^there was a terrible con- 
fusion : the count lay upon the floor to all appear- 
ance stunned; I took no notice, however, con- 
tinuing busily employed. They at last raised 
him up, and assisted him till he came to himself, 
though very pale and much shaken. He asked 
for his sword : all eyes were now turned upon me, 
and I saw that a general attack was meditated. 
Suddenly I took a large caserolle from the fire in 
which various eggs were frying ; this I held out at 
arm's length, peering at it along my arm as if I 
were curiously inspecting it; my right foot ad- 
vanced and the other thrown back as far as pos- 
sible. All stood still, imagining, doubtless, that 
I was about to perform some grand operation, and 
so I was : for suddenly the sinister leg advancing, 
with one rapid coup de pied^ I sent the caserolle 
and its contents flying over my head, so that they 
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Struck the wall far behind me. This was to let 
them know that I had broken my staff and had 
shaken the dust off my feet ; so casting upon the 
coimt the peculiar glance of the Sceirote cooks 
when they feel themselves insulted, and extending 
my mouth on either side nearly as far as the ears, 
I took down my haversac and departed, singing 
as I went the song of the ancient Demos, who, 
when dying, asked for his supper, and water 
wherewith to lave his hands : 

And in this manner, mon maitre, I left the house 
of the Count of * * * * *." 

Myself. — ^And a fine account you have given 
of yourself; by your own confession, your be- 
haviour was most atrocious. Were it not for the 
many marks of courage and fidelity which you have 
exhibited in my service, I would firom this moment 
hold no farther communication with you. 

Antonio. — Mais qu'est ce que votis voudriezy 
mon maitre ? Am I not a Greek, fiill of honour 
and sensibility ? Woidd you have the cooks of 
Sceira and Stambul submit to be insulted here in 
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Spain by the sons of coants rushing into the 
temple with manchets of bread. Non, non, mon 
maitre, you are too noble to require that, and 
what is more, too Just. But we will talk of other 
things. Mon maltre, I came not alone ; there is 
one now waiting in the corridor anxious to speak 
to you. 

Myself, — ^Who is it ? 

Antonio. — One whom you have met, mon msd- 
tre, in various and strange places. 

Myself. — ^fiut who is it ? 

Antonio. — One who will come to a strange end, 
for so it is written. The most extraordinary of 
all the Svriss, he of Saint James, — Der schatz 
graber. 

Myself. — Not Benedict Mol ? 

"^ Yawj mein lieber herr^ said Benedict push- 
ing open the door which stood ajar ; ^^ it is myself. 
I met Heir Anton in the street, and hearing that 
you were in this place, I came with him to visit 
you." 

Myself. — ^And in the name of all that is singular, 
how is it that I see you in Madrid again? T 
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thought that by this time you were returned to 
your own country. 

Benedict. — Fear not, lieber herr, I shall return 
thither in good time ; but not on foot, but with 
mules and coach. The schatz is still yonder, wait- 
ing to be dug up, and now I have better hope than 
ever ; plenty of friends, plenty of money. See you 
not how I am dressed, lieber herr }^ 

And verily his habiliments were of a much more 
respectable appearance than any which he had 
sported on former occasions. His coat and pan- 
taloons, which were of light green, were nearly 
new. On his head he still wore an Andalusian 
hat, but the present one was neither old nor 
shabby, but fresh and glossy, and of immense 
altitude of cone ; whilst in his hand, instead of 
the ragged staff which I had observed at Saint 
James and Oviedo, he now carried a huge bamboo 
rattan, surmounted by the grim head of either a 
bear or lion, curiously cut out of pewter. 

'^ You have all the appearance of a treasure 
seeker returned from a successftd expedition," I 
exclaimed* 
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" Or rather,** interrupted Antonio, " of one who 
has ceased to trade on his own bottom, and now 
goes seeking treasures at the cost and expense of 
others/' 

I questioned the Swiss minutely concerning his 
adventures since I last saw him, when I left him at 
Oviedo to pursue my route to Santander. From his 
answers I gathered that he had followed me to the 
latter place ; he was, however, a long time in per- 
forming the journey, being weak from hunger and * 
privation. At Santander he could hear no tidings 
of me, and by this time the trifle which he had re- 
ceived from me was completely exhausted. He now 
thought of making his way into France, but was 
afraid to venture through the disturbed provinces, 
lest he should fall into the hands of the Carlists, 
who he conceived might shoot him as a spy. No 
one relieving him at Santander, he departed and 
begged his way till he found himself in some part 
of Aragon, but where he scarcely knew. '^ My 
misery was so great," said Bennet, ^^ that I nearly 
lost my senses. Oh, the horror of wandering 
about the savage hills and wide plains of Spain, 
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without money and without hope ! Sometimes I 
became desperate, when I found myself amongst 
rocks and barrancos, perhaps after having tasted 
no food fix>m sunrise to sunset, and then I would 
raise my staff towards the sky and shake it, 
crying, lieber herr Gott, ach lieber herr Gott, you 
must help me now or never ; if you tarry, I am 
lost; yon must help me now, now! And once 
when I was raving in this manner, methought I 
heard a voice, nay I am sure I heard it, sounding 
from the hollow of a rock, clear and strong ; and 
it cried, ^ Der schatz, der schatz, it is not yet dug 
up ; to Madrid, to Madrid. The way to the schatz 
is through Madrid.' And then the thought of the 
schatz once more rushed into my mind, and I re- 
flected how happy I might be, could I but dig up 
the schatz. No more begging then, no more wan- 
dering amidst horrid mountains and deserts ; so I 
brandished my staff, and my body and my limbs 
became full of new and surprising strength, and I 
strode forward, and was not long before I reached 
the high road; and then I begged and bettled as I 
best could, until I reached Madrid.'* 
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^ And what has befallen you since you reached 
Madrid ? ^ I inquired. " Did you find the trea- 
sure in the streets ? ^ 

On a sudden Bennet became reserved and taci- 
turn, which the more surprised me, as, up to the 
present moment, he had at all times been remark- 
ably communicatiye with respect to his affairs 
and prospects. From what I could learn from 
his broken hints and inuendos, it appeared that, 
since his arrival at Madrid, he had fallen into the 
hands of certain people who had treated him with 
kindness, and provided him both with money and 
clothes; not from disinterested motives, how- 
ever, but having an eye to the treasure. " They 
expect great things from me," said the Swiss; 
^* and perhaps, afler all, it would have been more 
profitable to have dug up the treasure without 
their assistance, always provided that were pos- 
sible." Who his new friends were, he either 
knew not or would not tell me, save that they 
were people in power. He said something about 
Queen Christina and an oath which he had 
taken in the presence of a bishop on the crucifix 
and ^'the four Evangiles." I thought that his 
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head was turned, and forbore questioning. Just 
before taking his departure, he observed: "Lieber 
herr, pardon me for not being quite frank towards 
you, to whom I owe so much, but I dare not ; I 
am not now my own man. It is, moreover, an evil 
thing at all times to say a word about treasure 
before you have secured it. There was once a 
man in my own country, who dug deep into the 
earth until he arrived at a copper vessel which 
contained a schatz. Seizing it by the handle, he 
merely exclaimed in his transport, ^I have it;' 
that was enough, however : down sank the kettle, 
though the handle remained in his grasp. That 
was all he ever got for his trouble and digging. 
Farewell, lieber herr, I shall speedily be sent 
back to Saint James to dig up the schatz ; but 
I will visit you ere I go — farewell." 
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1 REMAINED about three weeks in the prison of 
Madrid, and then left it. If I had possessed 
any pride, or harboured any rancour against the 
party who had consigned me to durance, the 
manner in which I was restored to liberty would 
no doubt have been highly gratifying to those 
evil passions; the govemment having acknow- 
ledged, by a document transmitted to Sir George, 
that I had been incarcerated on insufficient 
grounds, and that no stigma attached itself to 
me from the imprisonment I had undergone ; at 
the same time agreeing to defray all the expenses 
to which I had been subjected throughout the 
progress of this afFair. 

It moreover expressed its willingness to dismiss 
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the individual owing to whose infonnation I had 
been first arrested, namely, the corchete or police 
officer who had visited me in my apartments in 
the Calle de Santiago, and behaved himself in the 
manner which I have described in a former chapter. 
I declined, however, to avail myself of this conde- 
scension of the government, more especially as 
I was informed that the individual in question 
had a wife and £stmily, who, if he were disgraced, 
would be at once reduced to want. I moreover 
considered that in what he had done and said 
he had probably only obeyed some private orders 
which he had received ; I therefore freely for- 
gave him, and if he does not retain his situa- 
tion at the present moment, it is certainly no 
fault of mine. 

I likewise refused to accept any compensation 
for my expenses, which were considerable. It is 
probable that many persons in my situation would 
have acted very difierenily in this respect, and 
I am far from saying that herein I acted dis- 
creetly or laudably ; but I was averse to receive 
money from people such as those of which the 
Spanish government was composed, people whom 
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I confess I heartily despised, and I was unwill- 
ing to afford them an opportunity of saying that 
after they had imprisoned an Englishman un- 
justly, and without a cause, he condescended to 
receive money at their hands. In a word, I 
confess my own weakness; I was willing that 
they should continue my debtors, and have little 
doubt that they had not the slightest objection 
to remain so: they kept their money and pro- 
bably laughed in their sleeres at my want of 
common sense. 

The heaviest loss which resulted from my con- 
finement, and for which no indemnification could 
be either offered or received, was in the death 
of my affectionate and faithfiil Basque Francisco, 
who having attended me during the whole time 
of my imprisonment, caught the pestilential 
typhus or jail fever, which was then raging in 
the Carcel de la Corte, of which he expired 
within a few days subsequent to my liberation. 
His death occurred late one evening; the next 
morning as I was lying in bed ruminating on 
my loss, and wondering of what nation my next 
servant would be, I heard a noise which seemed 
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to be that of a person employed vigorously in 
cleaning boots or shoes, and at intervals a 
strange discordant voice singing snatches of a 
song in some unknown language : wondering who 
it could be, I rang the bell. 

^' Did you ring, mod maltre,*" said Antonio, 
appearing at the door with one of his arms deeply 
buried in a boot. 

" I certainly did ring," said I, " but I scarcely 
expected that you would have answered the sum- 
mons." 

" Mais paurquoi non^ mon maitre f " cried An- 
tonio. " Who should serve you now but myself? 
N^est pas que le sieur Francois est mort f And 
did I not say, as soon as I heard of his departure, 
I shall return to my functions chez mon maitre^ 
Monsieur Georges ?" 

" I suppose you had no other employment, 
and on that account you came." 

" Au contraire, mon maitre," replied tlie Greek, 
'^ I had just engaged myself at the house of the 
Duke of Frias, from whom I was to receive ten 
dollars per month more than I shall accept from 
your worship ; but on hearing that you were with- 
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out a domestic, I foribwiih told the Duke, though 
it was late at night, that he would not suit me, 
and here I am.*^ 

^' I shall not receive you in this manner,^ said 
I ; ^' return to the duke, apologize for your be- 
haviour, request your dismission in a regular 
way; and then if his grace is willing to part 
with you, as will most probably be the case, I 
shall be happy to avail myself of your services.*^ 

It was reasonable to expect that after having 
been subjected to an imprisonment which my 
enemies themselves admitted to be unjust, I 
should in future experience more liberal treat- 
ment at their hands than that which they had 
hitherto adopted towards me. The sole object of 
my ambition at this time was to procure tolera- 
tion for the sale of the Gospel in this unhappy 
and distracted kingdom, and to have attained this 
end I would not only have consented to twenty 
such imprisonments in succession, as that which 
I had undergone, but would gladly have sacri- 
ficed life itself. I soon perceived, however, that 
I was likely to gain nothing by my incarcera- 
tion ; on the contrary, I had become an object 
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of personal dislike to the gOFemment since the 
tennination of this affair, which it was probable 
I had never been before : their pride and vanity 
were humbled by tBe concessions which they 
had been obliged to make in order to avoid a 
rupture with England. This dislike they were 
now determmed to gratify, by thwarting my 
views as much as possible. I had an interview 
with Ofalia on the subject uppermost in my 
mind; I found him morose and snappish. ^^ It 
will be for your interest to be still,^ said 
he ; " beware ! you have already thrown the 
whole corte into confusion; beware, I repeat; 
another time you may not escape so easily.^' 
" Perhaps not," I replied, " and perhaps I do not 
wish it; it is a pleasant thing to be persecuted 
for the GospePs sake. I now take the liberty of 
inquiring whether, if I attempt to circulate the 
word of God, I am to be interrupted.'* " Of 
course;" exclaimed Ofalia; ''the church forbids 
such circulation." " I shall make the attempt, 
however," I exclaimed. " Do you mean what 
you say?" demanded Ofalia, arching his eye- 
brows and elongating his mouth. '' Yes," I 
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continued, '^ I shall make the attempt in every 
Tillage in Spain to which I can penetrate.** 

Throughout my residence in Spain the clergy 
were the party from which I experienced the 
strongest opposition ; and it was at their insti- 
gation that the goremment originaUy adopted 
those measures which prevented any extensive 
circulation of the sacred volume through the 
land. I shall not detain the course of my nar 
rative with reflections as to the state of a 
church, which, though it pretends to be founded 
on Scripture, would yet keep the light of Scrip- 
ture from all mankind, if possible. But Rome 
is frilly aware that she is not a Christian church, 
and having no desire to become so, she acts 
prudently in keeping from the eyes of her fol- 
lowers the page which would reveal to them the 
truths of Christianity. Her agents and minions 
throughout Spain exerted themselves to the ut- 
most to render my humble labours abortive, 
and to vilify the work which I was attempting 
to disseminate. All the ignorant and fanatical 
clergy (the great majority) were opposed to it, 
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and all those who were anxious to keep on good 
terms with the court of Rome were loud in their 
cry against it. There was, however, one section 
of the clergy, a small one, it is true, rather fa- 
vourably disposed towards the circulation of the 
Gospel, though by no means inclined to make 
any particular sacrifice for the accomplishment of 
such an end : these were such as professed libe- 
ralism, which is supposed to mean a disposition 
to adopt any reform both in civil and church 
matters, which may be deemed conducive to the 
weal of the country. Not a few amongst the 
Spanish clergy were supporters of this principle, 
or at least declared themselves so, some doubt- 
less for their own advancement, hoping to turn 
the spirit of the times to their own personal 
profit; others, it is to be hoped, from convic- 
tion, and a pure love of the principle itself. 
Amongst these were to be found, at the time of 
which I am speaking, several bishops. It is 
worthy of remark, however, that of all these not 
one but owed his office, not to the Pope, who 
disowned them one and all, but to the Queen 
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Regent, the professed head of liberalism through* 
out all Spain. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
men thus circumstanced should feel rather dis- 
posed than not to countenance any measure or 
scheme at all calculated to favour the advance- 
ment of liberalism ; and surely such an one was 
the circulation of the Scriptures. I derived but 
little assistance from their good will however, 
supposing that they entertained some, as they 
never took any decided stand nor lifted up their 
voices in a bold and positive manner, denounc- 
ing the conduct of those who would withhold 
the light of Scripture from the world. At one 
time I hoped by their instrumentality to ac- 
complish much in Spain in the Oospel cause; 
but I was soon undeceived, and became con- 
vinced that reliance on what they would effect, 
was like placing the hand on a staff of reed 
which will only lacerate the flesh. More than 
once some of them sent messages to me, ex- 
pressive of their esteem, and assuring me how 
much the cause of the Oospel was dear to their 
hearts. I even received an intimation that a visit 
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from me would be agreeable to the Archbishop of 
Toledo, the Primate of Spain. 

Of this personage I can say but litde, his 
early history being entirely unknown to me. At 
the death of Ferdinand, I believe, he was Bishop 
of Mallorca, a small insignificant see, of very 
scanty revenues, which perhaps he had no ob- 
jection to exchange for one more wealthy; it is 
probable, however, that had he proved a devoted 
servant of the Pope, and consequently a sup- 
porter of legitimacy, he would have continued to 
the day of his death to fill the episcopal chair 
of Mallorca ; but he was said to be a liberal, 
and the Queen Regent thought fit to bestow 
upon him the dignity of Archbishop of Toledo, 
by which he became the head of the Spanish 
church. The Pope, it is true, had refiised to 
ratify the nomination, on which account all good 
Catholics were still bound to consider him as 
Bishop of Mallorca, and not as Primate of Spain. 
He however received the revenues belonging to 
the see, which, though only a shadow of what 
they originally were, were still considerable, and 
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lived in the primate*s palace at Madrid, so that 
if he were not archbishop de jure, he was what 
many people would have considered much better, 
Archbishop de facto. 

Hearing that this personage was a personal 
friend of Ofalia, who was said to entertain a 
very high regard for him, I determined upon 
paying him a visit, and accordingly one morning 
betook myself to the palace in which he resided. 
I experienced no difficulty in obtaining an inter- 
view, being forthwith conducted to his presence 
by a common kind of footman, an Asturian, I be- 
lieve, whom I found seated on a stone bench in 
the entrance hall. When I was introduced, the 
Archbishop was alone, seated behind a table in a 
large apartment, a kind of drawing room ; he was 
plainly dressed, in a black cassock and silken 
cap; on his finger, however, glittered a superb 
amethyst, the lustre of which was truly dazzling. 
He rose for a moment as I advanced, and mo- 
tioned me to a chair with his hand. He might be 
about sixty years of age; his figure was very 
tall, but he stooped considerably, evidently from 
feebleness, and the pallid hue of ill health 
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overspread his emaciated features. When he 
had reseated himself, he dropped his head, and 
appeared to be looking on the table before 
him. 

'^ I suppose your lordship knows who I am ? '' 
said I, at last breaking silence. 

The Archbishop bent his head towards the right 
shoulder, in a somewhat equivocal manner, but 
said nothing. 

" I am he whom the Manolos of Madrid call 
Don Jorgito el Ingles; I am just come out of 
prison, whither I was sent for circulating my 
Lord's Gospel in this kingdom of Spain." 

The Archbishop made the same equivocal mo- 
tion with his head, but still said nothing. 

'^ I was informed that your lordship was de- 
sirous of seeing me, and on that account I have 
paid you this visit." 

" I did not send for you," said the Archbishop, 
suddenly raising liis head with a startled look. 

" Perhaps not : I was, however, given to under- 
stand that my presence would be agreeable ; but 
as that does not seem to be the case, I will 
leave." 
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*^ Since you have come, I am very glad to see 
you." 

'^ lo me alegro mticho^ said I, reseating my- 
self; ^^ and since 1 am here, we may as well talk 
of an all important matter, the circulation of the 
Scripture. Does your lordship see any way by 
which an end so desirable might be brought 
about ? *' 

'^ No,** said the Archbishop faintly. 
'' Does not your lordship think that a know- 
ledge of the Scripture would work inestimable 
benefit in these realms ? '' 
" No 8^r 

'' Is it probable that the government may be 
induced to consent to the circulation ? ^ 

'^ Que s^ io ? " and the archbishop looked me 
in the face. 

I looked in the face of the Archbishop ; there 
was an expression of helplessness in it, which al- 
most amounted to dotage. '* Dear me," thought 
I, "whom have I come to on an errand like mine? 
Poor man, you are not fitted to play the part of 
Martin Luther, and least of all in Spain. I wou- 
der why your fiiends selected you to be Arch- 
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bishop of Toledo ; they thought perhaps that you 
would do neither good nor harm, and made choice 
of youy as they sometimes do primates in my own 
country, for your incapacity. You do not seem 
very happy in your present situation ; no very easy 
stall this of yours. You were more comfortable, 
I trow, when you were the poor Bishop of Mal- 
lorca; could enjoy your puchera then without 
fear that the salt would turn out sublimate. No 
fear then of being smothered in your bed. A 
siesta is a pleasant thing when one is not subject 
to be disturbed by ^ the sudden fear.' I wonder 
whether they have poisoned you already," I con- 
tinued, half aloud, as I kept my eyes fixed on his 
countenance, which methought was becoming 
ghastly. 

" Did you speak, Don Jorge ?" demanded the 
Archbishop. 

^'That is a fine brilliant on your lordship's 
hand," said I. 

** You are fond of brilliants, Don Jorge," said 
the Archbishop, his features brightening up; 
'^ vaya ! so am I ; they are pretty things. Do 
you understand them ?" 
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" I do," said I, ^^and I never saw a finer brilliant 
than your own, one excepted ; it belonged to an ac- 
quaintance of mine, a Tartaigi Khan. He did not 
bear it on his finger, however ; it stood in the firontlet 
of his horse, where it shone like a star. He called 
it Daoud Scharr, which, being interpreted, mean- 
eth light of war. ^ 

" Vaya !" said the Archbishop, " how very ex- 
traordinary; I am glad you are fond of brilliants, 
Don Jorge. Speaking of horses, reminds me that 
I have firequently seen you on horseback. Vaya ! 
how you ride; it is dangerous to be in your 
way." 

'^ Is your lordship fond of equestrian exercise ?*^ 

^' By no means, Don Jorge ; I do not like 
horses; it is not the practice of the church to 
ride on horseback. We prefer mules: they are 
the quieter animals ; I fear horses, they kick so 
violently." 

" The kick of a horse is death," said I, " if it 
touches a vital part. I am not, however, of your 
lordship's opinion with respect to mules ; a good 
ginete may retain his seat on a horse however vi- 
cious, but a mule — vaya ! when a false mule tira 
por detrasy I do not believe that the Father of the 
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Church himself could keep the saddle a moment, 
however sharp his bit." 

As I was going awaj, I said, '' And with respect 
to the Oospel, your lordship ; what am I to un- 
derstand ?** 

^^ No 8^^ said the Archbishop, again bending 
his head towards the right shoulder, whilst his 
features resumed their former vacant expression. 
And thus terminated my interview with the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo. 

^' It appears to me,^ said I to Maria Diaz, on 
returning home ; ^^ it appears to me, Marequita 
mia, that if the Gospel in Spain is to wait for to- 
leration until these liberal bishops and archbi- 
shops come forward boldly in its behalf, it will 
have to tarry a considerable time.** 

" I am much of your worship's opinion," an- 
swered Maria ; " a fine thing, truly, it would be to 
wait till they exerted themselves in its behalf. Ca ! 
the idea makes me smile : was your worship ever 
innocent enough to suppose that they cared one 
tittle about the Gospel or its cause ? Vaya ! they 
are true priests, and had only self-interest in view 
in their advances to you. The Holy Father dis- 
owns them, and they would now fain, by awaking 
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his fears and jealousy, bring him to some terms ; 
but let him once acknowledge them, and see whe- 
ther they would admit you to their palaces or hold 
any intercourse with you : * Forth with the fellow,* 
they would say ; ' vaya ! is he not a Lutheran ? Is 
he not an enemy to the church ? Ala horca^ d la 
horcaP I know this family better than you do, Don 
Jorge." 

" It is useless tarrying," said I ; " nothing, how- 
ever, can be done in Madrid. I cannot sell the 
work at the despacho, and I have just received in- 
telligence that all the copies exposed for sale in 
the libraries in the different parts of Spain which 
I visited, have been sequestrated by order of the 
government. My resolution is taken: I shall 
mount my horses, which are neighing in the 
stable, and betake myself to the villages and 
plains of dusty Spain. Al campo^ al campo: 
^ Ride forth because of the word of righteousness, 
and thy right hand shall show thee terrible things.* 
I will ride forth, Maria." 

" Your worship can do no better ; and allow me 
here to tell you, that for every single book you might 
sell in a despacho in the city, you may dispose of 
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one hundred amongst the villages, always pro- 
vided you offer them cheap : for in the country 
money is rather scant. Vaya ! should I not know ? 
Am I not a villager myself, a villana from the Sa- 
gra ? Side forth, therefore ; your horses are neigh- 
ing in the stall, as your worship says, and you 
migKt almost have added that the Seiior Antonio 
is neighing in the house. He says he has nothing 
to do, on which account he is once more dissa- 
tisfied and unsettled. He finds fitult with every 
thing, but more particularly with myself. This 
morning I saluted him, and he made me no reply, 
but twisted his mouth in a manner veiy uncom- 
mon in this land of Spain.** 

'^ A thought strikes me,** said I ; ''you have men- 
tioned the Sagra ; why should not I commence my 
labours amongst the villages of that district?** 

" Your worship can do no better,** replied Ma- 
ria ; '' the harvest is just over there, and you will 
find the people comparatively unemployed, with 
leisure to attend and listen to you ; and if you 
follow my advice, you will establish yourself at 
Villa Seca, in the house of my fathers, where at 
present lives my lord and husband. Go, there- 
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fore, to Villa Seca in the first place, and from 
thence you can sally forth with the Seikor An- 
tonio upon your excursions. Peradventure, my 
husband will accompany you ; and if so, you will 
find him highly useful. The people of Villa Seca 
are civil and courteous, your worship ; when they 
address a foreigner, they speak to him at the top 
of their voice and in Gallegan.'* 

'^ In Oallegan ! ^ I exclaimed. 

^' They all understand a few words of Galle- 
gan, which they have acquired from the moun- 
taineers, who occasionally assist them in cutting 
the harvest, and as Oallegan is the only foreign 
language they know, they deem it but polite to 
address a foreigner in that tongue. Vaya ! it is 
not a bad village, that of Villa Seca, nor are 
the people ; the only ill-conditioned person living 
there is his reverence the curate.*' 

I was not long in making preparations for my 
enterprise. A considerable stock of Testaments 
were sent forward by an arriero, I myself fol- 
lowed the next day. Before my departure, how- 
ever, I received a visit from Benedict Mol. 
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'^ I am come to bid you farewell, lieber herr ; 
to-morrow I return to Compostella.^ 

^' On what errand ? '' 

" To dig up the schatz, lieber herr. For what 
else should I go ? For what have I lived until 
nowy but that I may dig up the schatz in the 
end ? " 

*^ You might have lived for something better,** 
I exclaimed. '' I wish you success, however. 
But on what grounds do you hope ? Have you 
obtained permission to dig? Surely you re- 
member your former trials in Galicia ?** 

^' I have not forgotten them, lieber herr, 
nor the journey to Oviedo, nor *the seven 
acorns,* nor the fight with death in the barranco. 
But I must accomplish my destiny. I go now 
to Oalicia, as is becoming a Swiss, at the ex- 
pense of the government, with coach and mule, 
I mean in the galera. I am to have all the help 
I require, so that I can dig down to the earth*s 
centre if I think fit. I — ^but I must not tell 
your worship, for I am sworn on ^ the four Evan- 
giles * not to tell.** 
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" Well, Benedict, I have nothing to say, save 
that I hope you will succeed in your digging.^ 

" Thank you, lieber herr, thank you ; and now 
farewell. Succeed ! I shall succeed ! ^ Here he 
stopped short, started, and looking upon me with 
an expression of countenance almost wild, he 
exclaimed : '^ Heiliger Gott ! T forgot one thing. 
Suppose I should not find the treasure after all.*' 

** Very rationally said ; pity, though, that you 
did not think of that contingency till now. I 
tell you, my Mend, that you have engaged in a 
most desperate undertaking. It is true that you 
may find a treasure. The chances are, however, 
a hundred to one that you do not, and in that 
event, what will be your situation ? You will be 
looked upon as an impostor, and the conse- 
quences may be horrible to you. Remember 
where you are, and amongst whom you are. The 
Spaniards are a credulous people, but let them 
once suspect that they have been imposed upon, 
and above all laughed at, and their thirst for 
vengeance knows no limit. Think not that your 
innocence will avail you. That you are no 
impostor I feel connnced; but they would 
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never believe it. It is not too late. Return 
your fine clothes and magic rattan to those from 
whom you had them. Put on your old gar- 
mentS) grasp your ragged staff, and come with me 
to the Sagra, to assist in circulating the illus- 
trious Gospel amongst the rustics on the Tagus' 
bank." 

Benedict mused for a moment, then shaking 
his heady he cried, '^ No, no, I must accomplish 
my destiny. The schatz is not yet dug up. So 
said the voice in the barranco. To-morrow to 
Compostella. I shall find it — ^the schatz — ^it is 
still there — ^it must be there." 

He went, and I never saw him more. What I 
heard, however, was extraordinary enough. It 
appeared that the government had listened to 
his tale, and had been so struck with Bennet's 
exaggerated description of the buried treasure, 
that they imagined that, by a little trouble and 
outlay, gold and diamonds might be dug up at 
Saint James sufficient to enrich themselves and 
to pay off the national debt of Spain. The 
Swiss returned to Compostella ^^ like a duke," to 
use his own words. The affair, which had at 
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first been kept a profound secret, was speedily 
divulged. It was, indeed, resolved that the 
investigation, which involved consequences of so 
much importance, should take place in a manner 
the most public and imposing. A solemn festival 
was drawing nigh, and it was deemed expedient 
that the search should take place upon that day. 
The day arrived. All the bells in Compostella 
pealed. The whole populace thronged from their 
houses, a thousand troops were drawn up in the 
square, the expectation of all was wound up to 
the highest pitch. A procession directed its 
course to the church of San Roque ; at its head 
was the captain-general and the Swiss, brandish- 
ing in his hand the magic rattan, close behind 
walked the meiguy the GaUegan witch-wife, by 
whom the treasure-seeker had been originally 
guided in the search ; numerous masons brought 
up the rear, bearing implements to break up the 
ground. The procession enters the church, they 
pass through it in solemn march, they find them- 
selves in a vaulted passage. The Swiss looks 
around. " Dig here," said he suddenly. " Yes, 
dig here," said the meiga. The masons labour. 
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the floor is broken up, — a horrible and fetid 

odour arises 

Enough ; no treasure was found, and my warn- 
ing to the unfortunate Swiss turned out but too 
prophetic. He was forthwith seized and flung 
into the horrid prison of Saint James, amidst 
the execrations of thousands, who would have 
gladly torn him limb from limb. 

The affair did not terminate here. The po- 
litical opponents of the government did not 
allow so favourable an opportunity to escape for 
launching the shafts of ridicule. The Mode- 
rados were taunted in the cortes for their avarice 
and credulity, whilst the liberal press wafted on 
its wings through Spain the story of the treasure- 
hunt at Saint James. 

" Afl»r all, it was a trampa of Don Jorge's," 
said one of my enemies. "That fellow is at 
the bottom of half the picardias which happen 
in Spain." 

Eager to learn the fate of the Swiss, I wrote 
to my old friend Rey Romero, at Compostella. 
In his answer he states : " I saw the Swiss in 
prison, to which place he sent for me, craving 
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my assistance, for the sake of the friendship 
which I bore to you. But how could I help 
him? He was speedily after removed from 
Saint JameSy I know not whither. It is said 
that he disappeared on the road.*^ 

Truth is sometimes stranger than fiction. 
Where in the whole cycle of romance shall we 
find any thing more wild, grotesque, and sad, 
than the easily authenticated histoiy of Benedict 
Mol, the treasure-digger of Saint James ? 
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It was one of the most fiercely hot days in 
which I ever braved the sun, when I arrived at 
Villa Seca. The heat in the shade must have 
amounted at least to one hundred degrees, and 
the entire atmosphere seemed to consist of flick- 
ering flame. At a place called Leganez, six 
leagues from Madrid, and about half way to 
Toledo, we diverged from the highway, bending 
our course seemingly towards the south-east. We 
rode over what are called plains in Spain, but 
which, in any other part of the world, would be 
called undulating and broken ground. The crops 
of com and barley had already disappeared. 
The last vestiges discoverable being here and 
there a few sheaves, which the labourers were 
occupied in removing to their gamers in the 
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villages. The country could scarcely be called 
beautiful, being perfectly naked, exhibiting neither 
trees nor verdure. It was not, however, without 
its pretensions to grandeur and magnificence, 
like every part of Spain. The most prominent 
objects were two huge calcarious hills, or rather 
one cleft in twain, which towered up on high ; 
the summit of the nearest being surmounted by 
the ruins of an ancient castle, that of Villa- 
luenga. About an hour past noon we reached 
Villa Seca. 

We found it a large village, containing about 
seven hundred inhabitants, and surrounded by a 
mud wall. A plaza, or market-place, stood in 
the midst, one side of which is occupied by what 
is called a palace, a clumsy quadrangular build- 
ing of two stories, belonging to some noble 
family, the lords of the neighbouring soil. It 
was deserted, however, being only occupied by 
a kind of steward, who stored up in its chambers 
the grain which he received as rent from the 
tenants and villanos who farmed the surrounding 
district. 

The village stands at the distance of about 

F 2 
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a quarter of a league from the bank of the 
TaguSy which even here, in the heart of Spain, 
is a beautiful stream, not navigable, however, on 
account of the sand-banks, which in many 
places assume the appearance of small islands, 
and are covered with trees and brushwood. The 
village derives its supply of water entirely from 
the river, having none of its own, such at least 
as is potable, the water of its wells being all 
brackish, on which account it is probably termed 
Villa Seca, which signifies, ^^the dry hamlet." 
The inhabitants are said to have been originally 
Moors; certain it is, that various customs are 
observable here highly &vourable to such a sup- 
position. Amongst others, a very curious one: 
it is deemed infamous for a woman of Villa 
Seca to go across ihe market-place, or to be seen 
there, though they have no hesitation in showing 
themselves in the streets and lanes. A deep- 
rooted hostility exists between the inhabitants 
of this place and those of a neighbouring vil- 
lage, called Vargas; they rarely speak when 
they meet, and never intermarry. There is a 
vague tradition that the people of the latter 
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place are old Christians, and it is highly pro- 
bable that these neighbours were originally of 
widely different blood ; those of Villa Seca being 
of particularly dark complexions, whilst the in- 
dwellers of Vargas are light and fair. Thus 
the old feud between Moor and Christian is still 
kept up in the nineteenth century in Spain. 

Drenched in perspiration, which fell from our 
brows like rain, we arrived at ihe door of Juan 
Lopez, the husband of Maria Diaz. Having 
heard of our intention to pay him a visit, he 
was expecting us, and cordially welcomed us to 
his habitation, which, like a genuine Moorish 
house, consisted only of one story. It was 
amply large, however, with a court and stable. 
All the apartments were deliciously cool. The 
floors were of brick or stone, and the narrow 
and trellised windows, which were without glass, 
scarcely permitted a ray of sun to penetrate into 
the interior. 

A puchera had been prepared in expectation 
of our arrival; the heat had not taken away my 
appetite, and it was not long before I did full 
justice to this the standard dish of Spain. Whilst 
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I ate, Lopez played upon the gmtar, singing 
occasionally snatches of Andalusian songs. He 
was a shorty merry-faced, active fellow, whom I 
had frequently seen at Madrid, and was a good 
specimen of the Spanish labrador or yeoman. 
Though far from possessing the ability and in- 
tellect of his wife, Maria Diaz, he was by no 
means deficient in shrewdness and understanding. 
He was, moreover, honest and disinterested, and 
performed good service in the Gospel cause, as 
will presently appear. 

When the repast was concluded, Lopez thus 
addressed me : — " Sefior Don Jorge, your ar- 
rival in our village has already caused a sens- 
ation, more especially as these are times of war 
and tumult, and every person is afraid of another, 
and we dwell here close on the confines of the fac- 
tious coimtry ; for, as you well know, the greater 
part of La Mancha is in the hands of the Car- 
linos and thieves, parties of whom frequently 
show themselves on the other side of the river: 
on which account the alcalde of this city, with 
the other grave and notable people thereof, are 
desirous of seeing your worship, and conversing 
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with you, and of examining your passport." " It 
is well," said I ; " let us forthwith pay a visit 
to these worthy people." Whereupon he con- 
ducted me across the plaza, to the house of the 
alcalde, where I found the rustic dignitary seated 
in the passage, enjoying the refreshing coolness 
of a draught of air which rushed through. He 
was an elderly man, of about sixty, with nothing 
remarkable in his appearance or his features, 
which latter were placid and good humoured. 
There were several people with him, amongst 
whom was the surgeon of the place, a tall and 
immensely bulky man, an Alavese by birth, from 
the town of Vitoria. There was also a red fiery- 
faced individual, with a nose veiy much turned 
on one side, who was the blacksmith of the vil- 
lage, and was called in general. El Tuerto, from 
the circumstance of his having but one eye. 
Making the assembly a low bow, I pulled out 
my passport, and thus addressed them : — 

" Grave men and cavaliers of this city of 
Villa Seca, as I am a stranger, of whom it is 
not possible that you should know any thing, I 
have deemed it my duty to present myself be- 
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fore yon, and to tell you who I am. Know, 
then, that I am an Englishman of good blood 
and fathers, travellmg in these countries for my 
own profit and diTersion, and for that of other 
people also. I have now found my way to Villa 
Seca, where I propose to stay some time, doing 
that which may be deemed convenient; some- 
times riding across the plain, and sometimes 
bathing myself in the waters of the river, which 
are reported to be of advantage in times of 
heat. I therefore beg that, during my sojourn 
in this capital, I may enjoy such countenance 
and protection iQrom its governors as they are 
in the habit of affording to those who are of 
quiet and well ordered life, and are disposed to 
be buxom and obedient to the customs and laws 
of the republic.** 

^ He speaks well,*' said the alcalde, glancing 
around. 

^' Yes, he speaks well,** said the bulky Alavese ; 
" there is no denying it.** 

^'I never heard any one speak better,** cried 
the blacksmith, starting up from a stool on which 
he was seated. '^ Vaya ! he is a big man and a 
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fair complexioned, like myself. I like him, and 
have a horse that will just suit him ; one that 
is the flower of Spain, and is eight inches above 
the mark.'* 

I then, with another bow, presented my pass- 
port to the alcalde, who, with a gentle motion of 
his hand, appeared to decline taking it, at the 
same time saying, ^' It is not necessary."* " Oh, 
not at all,*" exclaimed the surgeon. ^^ The house- 
keepers of Villa Seca know how to comport 
themselves with formality,** observed the black- 
smith. " They would be very loth to harbour 
any suspicion against a cavalier so courteous 
and well spoken.** Knowing, however, that this 
refusal amounted to nothing, and that it merely 
formed part of a polite ceremonial, I proffered 
the passport a second time, whereupon it was 
instantly taken, and in a moment the eyes of all 
present were bent upon it with intense curiosity. 
It was examined fix)m top to bottom, and turned 
round repeatedly, and though it is not probable 
that an individual present understood a word of 
it, it being written in French, it gave nevertheless 
universal satisfaction ; and when the alcalde, 

f3 
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carefully folding it up, returned it to me, thej all 
observed that they had never seen a better pass- 
port in their lives, or one which spake in higher 
terms of the bearer. 

Who was it said that '^ Cervantes sneered 
Spain's chivalry away?" I know not; and the 
author of such a line scarcely deserves to be 
remembered. How the rage for scribbling tempts 
people at the present day to write about lands 
and nations of which they know nothing, or 
worse than nothing. Vaya ! it is not from having 
seen a bull-fight at Seville or Madrid, or having 
spent a handful of ounces at a posada in either 
of those places, kept perhaps by a , Genoese or a 
Frenchman, that you are competent to write 
about such a people as the Spaniards, and to 
tell the world how they think, how they speak, 
and how they act. Spain's chivalry sneered 
away ! Why there is every probability that the 
great body of the Spanish nation speak, think, 
and live precisely as their forefathers did six 
centuries ago. 

In the evening the blacksmith, or, as he would 
be called in Spanish, El Herrador, made his 
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appearance at the door of Lopez on horseback. 
" VamoSy Don Jorge," he shouted. " Come with 
me, if your worship is disposed for a ride. I 
am going to bathe my horse in the Tagus, by 
the bridge of Azeca." I instantly saddled my 
jaca Cordovesa, and joining him, we rode out 
of the village, directing our course across the 
plain towards the river. "Did you ever see 
such a horse as this of mine, Don Jorge ? " he 
demanded. " Is he not a jewel — an alaja ? " 
And in truth the horse was a noble and gallant 
creature, in height at least sixteen hands, broad 
chested, but of clean and elegant limbs. His 
neck was superbly arched, and his head towered 
on high, like that of a swan. In colour he was 
a bright chestnut, save his flowing mane and tail, 
which were almost black. I expressed my ad- 
miration, whereupon the herrador, in high spirits, 
pressed his heels to the creature's sides, and 
flinging the bridle on its neck, speeded over 
the plain with prodigious swiftness, shouting 
the old Spanish cry, Cierra ! I attempted to 
keep up with him, but had not a chance. "I 
call him the flower of Spain/' said the herrador. 
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rejoining me. ^^ Purchase him, Don Jorge, his 
price is but three thousand reals*. I would 
not sell him for double that sum, but the Carlist 
thieves have their eyes upon him, and I am ap- 
prehensive that they will some day make a dash 
across the river and break into Villa Seca, all 
to get possession of my horse, * The Flower of 
Spain.'" 

It may be as well to observe here, that within a 
month from this period, my friend the herrador^ 
not being able to find a regular purchaser for his 
steed, entered into negociations with the aforesaid 
thieves respecting him, and finally disposed of 
the animal to their leader, receiving not the three 
thousand reals he demanded, but an entire herd 
of homed cattle, probably driven from the plains 
of La Mancha. For this transaction, which was 
neither more nor less than high treason, he was 
cast into the prison of Toledo, where, however, 
he did not continue long : for during a short visit 
to Villa Seca, which I made in the spring of the 
following year, I found him alcalde of that " re- 
pubUc." 

« About thirty pounds. 
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We arrived at the bridge of Azeca, which is 
about half a league from Villa Seca: close beside 
it is a large water-mill, standing upon a dam 
which crosses the river. Dismounting from his 
steed, the herrador proceeded to divest it of the 
saddle, then causing it to enter the mill-pool, he 
led it by means of a cord to a particular spot, 
where the water reached half way up its neck, 
then fastening the cord to a post on the bank, he 
left the animal standing in the pool. I thought 
I could do no better than follow his example, 
and accordingly, procuring a rope from the mill, 
I led my own horse into the water. '* It will re- 
fresh their blood, Don Jorge,*^ said the herrador ; 
^' let us leave them there for an hour, whilst we 
go and divert ourselves.*" 

Near the bridge, on the side of the river on 
which we were, was a kind of guard-house, where 
were three carbineers of the revenue, who col- 
lected the tolls of the bridge ; we entered into 
conversation with them : ^^ Is not this a dangerous 
position of yours,** said I to one of them, who 
was a Catalan ; ** close beside the factious coun- 
try ? Surely it would not be difficult for a body of 
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the Carlinos or bandits to dash across the bridge 
and make prisoners of you all.'' 

** It would be easy enough at any moment, Ca- 
valier," replied the Catalan; "we are, however, 
all in the hands of God, and he has preserved us 
hitherto, and perhaps still will. True it is that 
one of our number, for there were four of us ori- 
ginally, fell the other day into the hands of the 
canaille: he had wandered across the bridge 
amongst the thickets with his gun in search of a 
hare or rabbit, when three or four of them fell upon 
him and put him to death in a manner too hor- 
rible to relate. But patience ! every man * who 
lives must die. I shall not sleep the worse to- 
night because I may chance to be hacked by 
the knives of these malvados to-morrow. Cava- 
lier, I am from Barcelona, and have seen there 
mariners of your nation ; this is not so good a 
country as Barcelona. Paciencia! Cavalier, if 
you will step into our house, I will give you a 
glass of water ; we have some that is cool, for we 
dug a deep hole in the earth and buried there our 
pitcher ; it is cool, as I told you, but the water of 
Castile is not like that of Catalonia." 
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The moon had arisen when we mounted our 
horses to return to the village, and the rays of the 
beauteous luminaiy danced merrily on the rashing 
waters of the Tagns, silvered the plain over which 
we were passing, and bathed in a flood of bright- 
ness the bold sides of the calcarious hill of Yilla- 
luenga and the antique ruins which crowned its 
brow. " Why is that place called the Castle of 
Villaluenga?'^ I demanded. 

^^ From a village of that name, which stands on 
the other side of the hill, Don Jorge,'' replied the 
herrador. ^' Vaya ! it is a strange place, that 
eastle : some say it was built by the Moors in the 
old times, and some by the Christians when they 
first laid siege to Toledo. It is not inhabited 
now, save by fabbits, which breed there in abund- 
ance amongst the long grass and broken stones, 
and by eagles and vultures, which build on the 
tops of the towers ; I occasionally go there with 
my gun to shoot a rabbit. On a fine day, you 
may descry both Toledo and Madrid firom its 
walls. I cannot say I like the place, it is so 
dreary and melancholy. The hill on which it 
stands is all of chalk, and is very difficult of 
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ascent. I heard my grandame say that once, 
when she was a girl, a cloud of smoke burst from 
that hilly and that flames of fire were seen, just 
as if it contained a volcano, as perhaps it does, 
Don Jorge." 

The grand work of Scripture circulation soon 
commenced in the Sagra. Notwithstanding the 
heat of the weather, I rode about in all direc- 
tions. It was well that heat agrees with my con- 
stitution, otherwise it would have been impossible 
to efiect any thing in this season, when the very 
arrieros frequently fall dead from their mules, 
smitten bv a sun-stroke. I had an excellent as- 
sistant in Antonio, who, disregarding the heat 
like myself, and afraid of nothing, visited several 
villages with remarkable success. ^^ Mon maitre,"" 
said he, *^ I wish to show you that nothing is be- 
yond my capacity .'^ But he who put the labours 
of us both to shame, was my host, Juan Lopez, 
whom it had pleased the Lord to render favourable 
to the cause. " Don Jorge," said he, " io quiero 
engaficharme con usted (I wish to enlist with 
you) ; I am a liberal, and a foe to superstition ; I 
will take the field, and, if necessary, will follow 
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you to the eiid of the world : Viva If^galaterra ; 
viva el Evangelio^ Thus saying, he put a large 
bundle of Testaments into a satchel, and spring- 
ing upon the crupper of his grey donkey, he 
cried ^^ Arrhe burra^ and hastened away. I sat 
down to my journal. 

Ere I had finished writing, I heard the voice 
of the burra in the court-yard, and going out, I 
found my host returned. He had disposed of his 
whole cargo of twenty Testaments at the village 
of Vargas, distant from Villa Seca about a league. 
Eight poor harvest men, who were refreshing 
themselves at the door of a ?rine-house, pur- 
chased each a copy, whilst the village school- 
master secured the rest for the little ones be- 
neath his care, lamenting, at the same time, the 
great difficulty he had long experienced in ob- 
taining religious books, owing to their scarcity 
and extravagant price. Many other persons 
were also anxious to purchase Testaments, but 
Lopez was unable to supply them: at his de- 
parture, they requested him to return within a 
few days. 

I was aware that I was playing rather a daring 
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game, and that it was ver}*^ possible that when I 
least expected it, I might be seized, tied to the 
tail of a mule, and dragged either to the prison 
of Toledo or Madrid. Yet such a prospect did 
not discourage me in the least, but rather urged 
me to persevere; for at this time, without the 
slightest wish to magnify myself, I could say 
that I was eager to lay down my life for the 
cause, and whether a bandit's bullet or the gaol 
fever brought my career to a close, was a matter 
of indifference to me ; I was not then a stricken 
man : " Ride on because of the word of righte- 
ousness,*' was my cry. 

The news of the arrival of the book of life 
soon spread like wild fire through the villages of 
the Sagra of Toledo, and wherever my people 
and myself directed our course we found the 
inhabitants disposed to receive our merchandize ; 
it was even called for where not exhibited. One 
night as I was bathing myself and horse in the 
Tagus, a knot of people gathered on the bank, 
crying, ^^ Come out of the water, Englishman, and 
give us books; we have got our money in our 
hands.*' The poor creatures then held out their 
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hands, filled with cuartos, a copper coin of the 
value of a farthing, but unfortunately I had no 
Testaments to give them. Antonio, however, 
who was at a short distance, having exhibited 
one, it was instantly torn from his hands by the 
people, and a scuffle ensued to obtain possession 
of it. It very firequently occurred, that the poor 
labourers in the neighbourhood, being eager to 
obtain Testaments, and having no money to offer 
us in exchange, brought various articles to our 
habitation as equivalents; for example, rabbits, 
fruit, and barley, and I made a point never to 
disappoint them, as such articles were of utility 
either for our own consumption or that of the 
horses. 

In Villa Seca there was a school in which fifty- 
seven children were taught the first rudiments of 
education. One morning the school-master, a 
tail slim figure of about sixty, bearing on his 
head one of the peaked hats of Andalusia, and 
wrapped, notwithstanding the excessive heat of 
the weather, in along cloak, made his appearance, 
and having seated himself, requested to be shown 
one of our books. Having delivered it to him, 
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he remained examining it for nearly half an 
hour, without uttering a word. At last he laid 
it down with a sigh, and said that he should be 
veiy happy to purchase some of these books for 
his school, but from their appearance, especially 
from the quality of the paper and binding, he 
was apprehensive that to pay for them would ex- 
ceed the means of the parents of his pupils, as 
they were almost destitute of money, being poor 
labourers. He then commenced blaming the 
government, which he said established schools 
without affording the necessary books, adding 
that in his school there were but two books for 
the use of all his pupils, and these he confessed 
contained but little good. I asked him what he 
considered the Testaments were worth ? He 
said, ^* Se&or, Cavalier, to speak frankly, I have 
in other times paid twelve reals for books inferior 
to yours in every respect, but I assure you that 
my poor pupils would be utterly unable to pay 
the half of that sum.*^ I replied, ^^ I will sell 
you as many as you please for three reals each. 
I am acquainted with the poverty of the land, and 
my friends and myself, in affording the people 
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the means of spiritual instruction have no wish to 
curtail their scanty bread." He replied : " Ben- 
dito sea Dios,'" (blessed be Gody) and could 
scarcely believe his ears. He instantly purchased 
a dozen, expending, as he said, all the money he 
possessed, with the exception of a few cuartos. 
The introduction of the word of God into the 
country schools of Spain is therefore begun, and 
I humbly hope that it will prove one of those 
events which the Bible Society, after the lapse 
of years, will have most reason to remember 
with joy and gratitude to the Almighty. 

An old peasant is reading in the portico. 
Eighty-four years have passed over his head, 
and he is almost entirely deaf; nevertheless he is 
reading aloud the second of Matthew : three days 
since he bespoke a Testament, but not being 
able to raise the money, he has not redeemed it 
until the present moment. He has just brought 
thirty farthings ; as I survey the silvery hair 
which overshadows his sun-burnt countenance, 
the words of the song occurred to me, *^ Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace ac- 
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cording to thy word, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation." 

I experienced much grave kindness and simple 
hospitality from the good people of Villa Seca 
during my sojourn amongst them. I had at this 
time so won their hearts by the " formality " of 
my behaviour and language, that I firmly believe 
they would have resisted to the knife any attempt 
which might have been made to arrest or other- 
wise maltreat me. He who wishes to become 
acquainted with the genuine Spaniard, must seek 
him not in sea-ports and large towns, but in lone 
and remote villages, like those of the Sagra. 
There he will find all that gravity of deportment 
and chivalry of disposition which Cervantes is 
said to have sneered away; and there he will 
hear, in every day conversation, those grandiose 
expressions, which, when met with in the ro- 
mances of chivalry, are scoffed at as ridiculous 
exaggerations. 

I had one enemy in the village — ^it was the 
curate. 

" The fellow is a heretic and a scoundrel," 
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said he one day in the conclave. ^^He never 
enters the church, and is poisoning the minds 
of the people with his Lutheran books. Let 
him be bound and sent to Toledo, or turned out 
of the village at least." 

"I will have nothing of the kind," said the 
alcalde, who was said to be a Carlist. ** If he 
has his opinions, I have mine too. He has con- 
ducted himself with politeness. Why should I 
interfere with him? He has been courteous to 
my daughter, and has presented her with a vo- 
lume. Que viva ! and with respect to his being 
a Lutheran, I have heard say that amongst the 
Lutherans there are sons of as good fathers as 
here. He appears to me a caballero. He speaks 
well" 

" There is no denying it," said the surgeon. 

" Who speaks so well ? " shouted the herrador. 
" And who has more formality } Vaya ! did he 
not praise my horse, * The flower of Spain ? ' 
Did he not say, that in the whole of Ingalaterra 
there was not a better ? Did he not assure me, 
moreover, that if he were to remain in Spain 
he would purchase it, giving me my own price i 
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Turn him out, indeed ! Is he not of my own 
bloody is he not fair-complexioned ? Who shall 
turn him out when I, ' the one-eyed,' say no ? " 

In connexion with the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures I will now relate an anecdote not altogether 
divested of singularity. I have already spoken 
of the water-mill by the bridge of Azeca. I 
had formed acquaintance with the tenant of this 
mill, who was known in the neighbourhood by 
the name of Don Antero. One day, taking me 
into a retired place, he asked me, to my great 
astonishment, whether I would sell him a thou- 
sand Testaments at the price at which I was 
disposing of them to the peasantry ; saying, if I 
would consent he would pay me immediately. 
In fiict, he put his hand into his pocket, and 
pulled it out filled with gold ounces. I asked 
him what was his reason for wishing to make so 
considerable a purchase. Whereupon he in- 
formed me, that he had a relation in Toledo 
whom he wished to establish, and that he was of 
opinion that his best plan would be to hire him a 
shop there and furnish it with Testaments. I 
told him that he must think of nothing of the 
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kind, as probably the books would be seized on 
the first attempt to introduce them into Toledo, 
as the priests and canons were much averse to 
their distribution. 

He was not disconcerted, however, and said 
his relation could travel, as I myself was doing, 
and dispose of them to the peasants with profit 
to himself. I confess I was inclined at first to 
accept his offer, but at length declined it, as I 
did not wish to expose a poor man to the risk of 
losing money, goods, and perhaps liberty and 
life. I was likewise averse to the books being 
offered to the peasantry at an advanced price, 
being aware that they could not afibrd it, and 
the books, by such an attempt, would lose a con- 
siderable part of that influence which they then 
enjoyed ; for their cheapness struck the minds 
of the people, and they considered it almost as 
much in the light of a miracle as the Jews the 
manna which dropped firom heaven at the time 
they were famishing, or the spring which sud- 
denly gushed firom the flinty rock to assuage 
their thirst in the wilderness. 

At this time a peasant was continually passing 
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and repassing between Villa Seca and Madrid, 
bringing us cargoes of Testaments on a burrico. 
We continued our labours until the greater part 
of the villages of the Sagra were well supplied 
with books, more especially those of Vargas, 
Coveja, Mocejon, Villaluenga, Villa Seca, and 
Yungler. Hearing at last that our proceedings 
were known at Toledo, and were causing con- 
siderable alarm, we returned to Madrid. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ARANJUEZ. — A WARNING A NIGHT ADVENTURE. — A FRE8H 

EXPEDITION. — SEGOVIA. — ABADE8. — FACTIOUS CURAB. — LOPEZ 
IN PRISON. — RESCUE OF LOPEZ. 

The success wliich had attended our efforts in 
the Sagra of Toledo speedily urged roe on to 
a new enterprise. I now determined to direct 
my course to La Mancha, and to distribute the 
word amongst the viUages of that province. Lo- 
pezy who had already performed such important 
services in the Sagra, had accompanied us to 
Madrid, and was eager to take part in this new 
expedition. We determined in the first place 
to proceed to Aranjuez, where we hoped to ob- 
tain some information which might prove of 
utility in the further regulation of our move- 
ments; Aranjuez being but a slight distance 
firom the frontier of La Mancha, and the high 
road into that province passing directly through 
it. We accordingly sallied forth from Madrid, 
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selling from twenty to forty Testaments in every 
village which lay in our way, until we arrived at 
Aranjuez, to which place we had forwarded a 
large supply of books. 

A lovely spot is Aranjuez, though in desola- 
tion: here the Tagus flows through a delicious 
valley, perhaps the most fertile in Spain; and 
here upsprang, in Spain's better days, a little city, 
with a small but beautiful palace shaded by 
enormous trees, where royalty delighted to forget 
its cares. Here Ferdinand the Seventh spent his 
latter days, surrounded by lovely sefioras and 
Andalnsian bull-fighters: but as the German 
Schiller has it in one of his tragedies : — 

*' The happy days in fair Aruijuez 
Are past and gone.** 

When the sensual king went to his dread ac- 
count, royalty deserted it, and it soon fell into 
decay. Intriguing courtiers no longer crowd its 
halls; its spacious circus, where Manchegan bulls 
once roared in rage and agony, is now closed, 
and the light tinkling of guitars is no longer 
heard amidst its groves and gardens. 

At Aranjuez I made a sojourn of three days. 
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during which time Antonio, Lopez, and myself 
visited every house in the town. We found a 
vast deal of poverty and ignorance amongst the 
inhabitants, and experienced some opposition : 
nevertheless it pleased the Almighty to permit us 
to dispose of about eighty Testaments, which 
were purchased entirely by the very poor people ; 
those in easier circumstances paying no attention 
to the word of God, but rather turning it to scoff 
and ridicule. 

One circumstance was very gratifying and 
cheering to me, namely, the ocular proof which 
I possessed that the books which I disposed of 
were read, and with attention, by those to whom 
I sold them ; and that many others participated 
in their benefit. In the streets of Aranjuez, and 
beneath the mighty cedars and gigantic elms and 
plantains which compose its noble woods, I have 
frequently seen groups assembled listening to in- 
dividuals who, with the New Testament in their 
hands, were reading aloud the comfortable words 
of salvation. 

It is probable that, had I remained a longer 
period at Aranjuez, I might have sold many more 
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of these divine books, but I was eager to gain 
La Mancha and its sandy plains, and to conceal 
myself for a season amongst its solitary villages, 
for I was apprehensive that a storm was gather- 
ing around me ; but when once through Ocana, 
the frontier town, I knew well that I should have 
nothing to fear firom the Spanish authorities, as 
their power ceased there, the rest of La Mancha 
being almost entirely in the hands of the Carlists, 
and overrun by small parties of banditti, from 
whom, however, I trusted that the Lord would 
preserve me. I therefore departed for Ocaiia, 
distant three leagues from Aranjuez. 

I started with Antonio at six in the evening, 
having early in the morning sent forward Lopez 
with between two and three hundred Testa- 
ments. We left the high road, and proceeded 
by a shorter way through wild hiUs and over 
very broken and precipitous ground : being well 
mounted, we found ourselves just after sunset 
opposite Ocaiia, which stands on a steep hill. A 
deep valley lay between us and the town: we 
descended, and came to a small bridge, which 
traverses a rivulet at the bottom of the valley, at 
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a very smaU distance from a kind of suburb. We 
crossed the bridge, and were passing by a de- 
serted house on our left hand, when a man ap- 
peared from under the porch. 

What I am about to state will seem incompre- 
hensible, but a singular history and a singular 
people are connected with it: the man placed 
himself before my horse so as to bar the way, 
and said ** Schophon^ which, in the Hebrew 
tongue, signifies a rabbit. I knew this word to 
be one of the Jewish countersigns, and asked the 
man if he had any thing to communicate ? He 
said, ^' You must not enter the town, for a net is 
prepared for you. The corregidor of Toledo, on 
whom may all evil light, in order to give pleasure 
to the priests of Maria, in whose face I spit, has 
ordered all the alcaldes of these parts and the 
escribanos and the corchetes to lay hands on 
you wherever they may find you, and to send 
you, and your books, and all that pertains to you 
to Toledo. Your servant was seized this morn- 
ing in the town above, as he was selling the writ- 
ings in the streets, and they are now awaiting 
your arrival in the posada ; but I knew you from 
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the accounts of my brethren^ and I have been 
waiting here four hours to give you warning in 
order that your horse may turn his tail to your 
enemies, and neigh in derision of them. Fear 
nothing for your servant, for he is known to the 
alcalde, and will be set at liberty, but do you 
flee, and may God attend you.*^ Having said this, 
he hurried towards the town. 

I hesitated not a moment to take his advice, 
knowing full well that, as my books had been 
taken possession of, I could do no more in that 
quarter. We turned back in the direction of 
Aranjuez, the horses, notwithstanding the nature 
of the ground, galloping at full speed ; but our 
adventures were not over. Midway, and about 
half a league firom the village of Antigola, we 
saw close to us on our left hand three men on 
a low bank. As &r as the darkness would per- 
mit us to distinguish, they were naked, but each 
bore in his hand a long gun. These were ra- 
teros, or the common assassins and robbers of 
the roads. We halted and cried out, '^ Who goes 
there?" They replied, ** What's that to you? 
pass by.'' Their drift was to fire at us firom a 
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position from which it would be impossible to 
miss. We shouted, ^^ If you do not instantly 
pass to the right side of the road, we will tread 
you down beneath the horses* hoofs." They 
hesitated and then obeyed, for all assassins are 
dastards, and the least show of resolution daunts 
them. As we galloped past, one cried, with an 
obscene oath, ^' Shall we fire ? " But another 
said, " No ! hay peligro." We reached Aran- 
juez, where early next morning Lopez rejoined 
us, and we returned to Madrid. 

I am sorry to state that two hundred Testa- 
ments were seized at Ocafia, firom whence, after 
being sealed up, they were despatched to Toledo. 
Lopez informed me, that in two hours he could 
have sold them all, the demand was so great- 
As it was, twenty-seven were disposed of in less 
than ten minutes. 

" Ride on because of the word of righteous* 
ness.** Notwithstanding the check which we had 
experienced at Ocaiia, we were far from being 
discouraged, and forthwith prepared ourselves 
for another expedition. As we returned firom 
Aranjuez to Madrid, my eyes had firequently 
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glanced towards the mighty wall of mountains 
dividing the two Castiles, and I said to myself, 
" Would it not be well to cross those hills, and 
commence operations on the other side, even in 
Old Castile ? There I am unknown, and intelli- 
gence of my proceedings can scarcely have been 
transmitted thither. Feradventure the enemy is 
asleep, and before he has roused himself, I may 
have sown much of the precious seed amongst 
the villages of the Old Castilians. To Castile, 
therefore, to Castilla la Vieja ! " Accordingly, 
on the day after my arrival, I despatched several 
cargoes of books to various places which I pro- 
posed to visit, and sent forward Lopez and his 
donkey, well laden, with directions to meet me 
on a particular day beneath a particular arch 
of the aqueduct of Segovia. I likewise gave 
him orders to engage any persons willing to co- 
operate with us in the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, and who might be likely to prove of utility 
in the enterprise. A more useful assistant than 
Lopez in an expedition of this kind it was im- 
possible to have. He was not only well ac- 
quainted with the country, but had friends, and 
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even connexions, on the other side of the hills, 
in whose houses he assured me that we should 
at all times find a hearty welcome. He departed 
in high spirits, exclaiming, ^' Be of good cheer, 
Don Jorge; before we return we will have dis- 
posed of every copy of your evangelic library. 
Down with the friars ! Down with superstition ! 
Viva Ingalaterra, viva el Erangelio ! ^ 

In a few days I followed with Antonio. We 
ascended the mountains by the pass called Pefia 
Cerrada, which lies about three leagues to the 
eastward of that of Guadarama. It is very un- 
frequented, the high road between the two Cas- 
tiles passing through Guadarama. It has, more- 
over, an evil name, being, according to common 
report, infested with banditti. The sun was just 
setting when we reached the top of the hUls, 
and entered a thick and gloomy pine forest, 
which entirely covers the mountains on the side 
of Old Castile. The descent soon became so 
rapid and precipitous, that we were fain to dis- 
mount from our horses and to drive them before 
us. Into the woods we plunged deeper and 
deeper still ; night-birds soon began to hoot and 
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cry, and millions of crickets commenced their 
shrill chirping above, below, and around us. 
Occasionally, amidst the trees at a distance, 
we could see blazes, ^a if from immense fires. 
'^ They are those of the charcoal-burners, mon 
majtre,'* said Antonio ; " we will not go near them, 
however, for they are savage people, and half 
bandits. Many is the traveller whom they have 
robbed and murdered in these horrid wilder- 
nesses.^' 

It was blackest night when we arrived at the 
foot of the mountains ; we were still, however, 
amidst woods and pine forests, which extended 
for leagues in every direction. "We shall 
scarcely reach Segovia to-night, mon maitre,'' 
said Antonio. And so indeed it proved, for we 
became bewildered, and at last arriving where 
two roads branched off in different directions, 
we took not the left hand road, which would 
have conducted us to Segovia, but turned to the 
right, in the direction of La Granja, where we 
arrived at midnight. 

We found the desolation of La Granja far 
greater than that of Aranjuez ; both had suffered 
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firom the absence of royalty, but the former to a 
degree which was truly appalling. Nine tenths 
of the inhabitants had left this place, which, 
until the late military revolution, had been the 
favourite residence of Christina. So great is the 
solitude of La Granja, that wild boars from the 
neighbouring forests, and especially from the 
beautiful pine, covered mountain which rises like 
a cone directly behind the palace, frequently 
find their way into the streets and squares, and 
whet their tusks against the pillars of the por- 
ticos. 

^^ Ride on because of the word of righteous- 
ness.^ After a stay of twenty -four hours at 
La Granja, we proceeded to Segovia. The 
day had arrived on which I had appointed to 
meet Lopez. I repaired to the aqueduct, and 
sat down beneath the hundred and seventh arch, 
where I waited the greater part of the day, but 
he came not, whereupon I arose and went into 
the citv. 

At Segovia I tarried two days in the house of 
a fiiend, still I could hear nothing of Lopez. 
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At last, by the greatest chance in the world, I 
heard from a peasant that there were men in the 
neighbourhood of Abades selling books. 

Abades is about three leagues distant firom Se- 
govia, and upon receiving this intelligence, I in- 
stantly departed for the former place, with three 
donkeys laden with Testaments. I reached 
Abades at nightfall, and found Lopez, with two 
peasants whom he had engaged, in the house of 
the surgeon of the place, where I also took up my 
residence. He had already disposed of a con- 
siderable number of Testaments in the neigh- 
bourhood, and had that day commenced selling at 
Abades itself; he had, however, been interrupt- 
ed by two of the three curas of the village, who, 
with honid curses, denounced the work, threat- 
ening eternal condemnation to Lopez for selling 
it, and to any person who should purchase it; 
whereupon Lopez, terrified, forbore until I should 
arrive. The third cura, however, exerted himself 
to the utmost to persuade the people to provide 
themselves with Testaments, telling them that his 
brethren were hypocrites and false guides, who. 
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by keeping theia in ignorance of the word and 
will of Christ, were leading them to the abyss. 
Upon receiving this information, I instandy sal- 
lied forth to the market-place, and that same 
night succeeded in disposing of upwards of thirty 
Testaments. The next morning the house was 
entered by the two factious curas, but upon my 
rising to confiront them, they retreated, and I 
heard no more of them, except that they publicly 
cursed me in the church more than once, an 
event which, as no ill resulted from it, gave me 
little concern. 

I will not detail the events of the next week, 
suffice it to say that, arranging my forces in the 
most advantageous way, I succeeded, by God's 
assistance, in disposing of from five to six 
hundred Testaments amongst the villages from 
one to seven leagues distance from Abades. 
At the expiration of that period I received in- 
formation that my . proceedings were known 
in Segovia, in which province Abades is situ- 
ated, and that an order was about to be sent to 
the alcalde to seize all books in my possession. 
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Whereupon, notwithstanding that it was late in the 
evening, I decamped with all my people, and up- 
wards of three hundred Testaments, having a few 
hours previously received a fresh supply fit)m 
Madrid. That night we passed in the fields, and 
next morning proceeded to Labajos, a village on 
the high road from Madrid to Valladolid. In this 
place we offered no books for sale, but contented 
ourselves with supplying the neighbouring villages 
with the word of God : we likewise sold it in the 
highways. 

We had not been at Labajos a week, during 
which time we were remarkably successful, when 
the Carlist chieftain, Balmaseda, at the head of 
his cavalry, made his desperate inroad into the 
southern part of Old Castile, dashing down like 
an avalanche from the pine-woods of Soria. I 
was present at all the horrors which ensued, — 
the sack of Arrevalo, and the forcible entry into 
Martin Munoz. Amidst these terrible scenes 
we continued our labours. Suddenly I lost 
Lopez for three days, and suffered dreadful 
anxiety on his account, imagining that he had 
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been shot by the Carlists ; at last I heard that 
he was in prison at Yillallos, three leagues dis- 
tant. The steps which I took to rescue him 
wiU be found detailed in a communication, 
which I deemed it my duty to transmit to Lord 
William Hervey, who, in the absence of Sir 
George Villiersy now become Earl of Clarendon, 
fulfilled the duties of minister at Madrid : — 



Labajos, Province of Segoyia, 
August 2anl, 1838. 

MY LORD, 

I beg leave to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing facts. On the 21st inst. I received in- 
formation that a person in my employ, of the 
name of Juan Lopez, had been thrown into the 
prison of Villallos, in the province of Avila, by 
order of the cura of that place. The crime 
with which he was charged was selling the New 
Testament. I was at that time at Labsyos, in 
the province of Segovia, and the division of the 
factious chieftain Balmaseda was in the imme- 
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diate neighbourhood. On the 22nd, I mounted 
my horse and rode to Yillallos, a distance of 
three leagues. On my arrival there, I found 
that Lopez had been removed from the prison 
to a private house. An order had arrived from 
the Correg^dor of Avila, commanding that the 
person of Lopez should be set at liberty, and 
that the books which had been found in his 
possession should be alone detained. Never- 
theless, in direct opposition to this order, (a copy 
of which I herewith transmit,) the alcalde of 
Villallos, at the instigation of the cura, refused to 
permit the said Lopez to quit the place, either to 
proceed to Avila or in any other direction. It 
had been hinted to Lopez that as the factious 
were expected, it was intended on their arrival to 
denounce him to them as a liberal, and to cause 
him to be sacrificed. Taking these circumstances 
into consideration, I deemed it my duty, as a 
Christian and a gentleman, to rescue my unfor* 
tunate servant from such lawless hands, and in 
consequence, defying opposition, I bore him off, 
though entirely unarmed, through a crowd of at 
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least one hundred peasants. On leaving the place 
1 shouted, ^^ Viva Isabel Segunda,^ 

As it is my belief that the cura of Villallos is 
a person capable of any infamy, I beg leave 
humbly to entreat your Lordship to cause a copy 
of the above narration to be forwarded to the 
Spanish government. 

I have the honour to remain, 
My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient, 

GEORGE BORROW. 

To the Right Honourable 
Lobs William Hervey. 

After the rescue of Lopez we proceeded in 
the work of distribution. Suddenly, however, 
the symptoms of an approaching illness came 
over me, which compelled us to return in all 
haste to Madrid. Arrived there, I was attacked 
by a fever which confined me to my bed for 
several weeks ; occasional fits of delirium came 
over me, during one of which, I imagined my- 
self in the market-place of Martin Mufioz, en- 
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gaged in deadly struggle with the chieftain 
Balmaseda. 

The fever had scarcely departed, when a p]|^- 
found melancholy took possession of me, which 
entirely disqualified me for active exertion. 
Change of scene and air was recommended; 
I therefore returned to England. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

RETURN TO SPAIN. — SEVILLE. — A ROABY PEB8ECUTOE. — 
MANCHE6AN PROPHBTS88.— ANTON lO'S DREAM. 

On the thirty-first of December, 1838, I again 
visited Spain for the third time. After staying a 
day or two at Cadiz, I repaired to Seville, from 
which place I proposed starting for Madrid with 
the mail post. Here I tarried about a fortnight, 
enjoying the deUcious climate of this terrestrial 
Paradise, and the balmy breezes of the Andalu- 
sian winter, even as I had done two years pre- 
viously. Before leaving Seville I visited the 
bookseller, my correspondent, who informed me 
that seventy-six copies of the hundred Testaments 
entrusted to his care had been placed in em- 
bargo by the government last summer, and that 
they were at the present time in the possession of 
the ecclesiastical governor, whereupon I deter- 
mined to visit this functionary also, with the view 
of making inquiries concerning the property. 
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He lived in a large house in the Pajaria, or straw- 
market. He was a very old man, between seventy 
and eighty, and, like the generality of those who 
wear the sacerdotal habit in this city, was a fierce 
persecuting Papist. I imagine that he scarcely 
beUeved his ears when his two grand-nephews, 
beautiful black-haired boys who were playing in 
the court-yard, ran to inform him that an Eng- 
lishman was waiting to speak with him, as it is 
probable that I was the first heretic who ever 
ventured into his habitation. I found him in a 
vaulted room, seated on a lofly chair, with two 
sinister-looking secretaries, also in sacerdotal ha- 
bits, employed in writing at a table before him. 
He brought powerfully to my mind the grim old 
inquisitor who persuaded Philip the Second to 
slay his own son as an enemy to the church. 

He rose as I entered, and gazed upon me with 
a countenance dark with suspicion and dissatis- 
faction. He at last condescended to point me 
to a sofa, and I proceeded to state to him my 
business. He became much agitated when I 
mentioned the Testaments to him ; but I no 
sooner spoke of the Bible Society and told him 
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commanded to do by an official notice. But no- 
thing would sooth him, and he informed me that 
he should not deliver up the books on any condi- 
tion, save by a positive order of the government. 
As the matter was by no means an affair of conse- 
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quence, I thought it wise not to persist) and also 
prudent to take my leave before he requested me. 
I was followed even down into the street by his 
niece and grand-nephews, who, during the whole 
of the conversation, had listened at the door of 
the apartment and heard every word. 

In passing through La Mancha, we stayed for 
four hours at Manzanares, a large village. I was 
standing in the market-place conversing with a 
curate, when a frightful ragged object presented 
itself; it was a girl about eighteen or nineteen, 
perfectly blind, a white film being spread over her 
huge staring eyes. Her countenance was as yel- 
low as that of a Mulatto. I thought at first that 
she was a Gypsy, and addressing myself to her, 
inquired in Gitano if she were of that race ; she 
understood me, but shaking her head, replied, 
that she was something better than a Gitana, and 
could speak something better than that jargon of 
witches; whereupon she commenced asking me 
several questions in exceedingly good Latin. I 
was of course very much surprised, but, summon- 
ing all my Latinity, I called her Manchegan Pro- 
phetess, and expressing my admiration for her 
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learning, begged to be infonned by what means 
she became possessed of it. I must here observe 
that a crowd instantly gathered around us, who, 
though they understood not one word of our dis- 
course, at every sentence of the girl shouted ap- 
plause, proud in the possession of a prophetess 
who could answer the Englishman. 

She informed me that she was bom blind, and 
that a Jesuit priest had taken compassion on her 
when she was a child, and had taught her the holy 
language, in order that the attention and hearts of 
Christians might be more easily turned towards her. 
I soon discovered that he had taught her some- 
thing more than Latin, for upon telling her that I 
was an Englishman, she said that she had always 
loved Britain, which was once the nurseiy of saints 
and sages, for example Bede and Alcuin, Colum- 
bus and Thomas of Canterbury ; but she added 
those times had gone by since the reappearance 
of Semiramis (Elizabeth). Her Latin was truly 
excellent, and when I, like a genuine Goth, spoke 
of Anglia and Terra Vandalica (Andalusia), she 
corrected me by saying, that in her language 
those places were called Britannia and Terra Be- 
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tica. When we had finished oar discourse, a 
gathering was made for the prophetess, the very 
poorest contributing something. 

After travelling four days and nights, we arrived 
at Madrid, without having experienced the slight- 
est accident, though it is but just to observe, and 
always with gratitude to the Almighty, that the 
next mail was stopped. A singular incident befel 
me immediately after my arrival : on entering the 
arch of the posada called La Reyna, where I in- 
tended to put up, I found myself encircled in a 
person's arms, and on turning round in amaze- 
ment, beheld my Greek servant, Antonio. He 
was haggard and ill dressed, and his eyes seemed 
starting from their sockets. 

As soon as we were alone he informed me that 
since my departure he had undergone great 
misery and destitution, having, during the whole 
period, been unable to find a master in need of 
his services, so that he was brought nearly to the 
verge of desperation ; but that on the night imme- 
diately preceding my arrival he had a dream, in 
which he saw me, mounted on a black horse, ride 
np to the gate of the posada, and that on that ac 
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count he had been waiting there during the greater 
part of the day. I do not pretend to offer an 
opinion concerning this narrative, which is beyond 
the reach of my philosophy, and shall content 
myself with observing that only two individuals in 
Madrid were aware of my arrival in Spain. I 
was very glad to receive him again into my ser- 
vice, as, notwithstanding his faults, he had in 
many instances proved of no slight assistance to 
me in my wanderings and biblical labours. 

I was soon settled in my former lod^ngs, when 
one of my first cares was to pay a visit to Lord 
Clarendon. Amongst other things, he informed 
me that he had received an official notice from 
the government, stating the seizure of the New 
Testaments at Ocafia, the circumstances relat- 
ing to which I have described on a former oc- 
casion, and informing him that unless steps were 
instantly taken to remove them from the country, 
they would be destroyed at Toledo, to which 
place they had been conveyed. I replied that I 
should give myself no trouble about the mattery 
and that if the authorities of Toledo, civil or ec- 
clesiastic, determined upon burning these books, 
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my only hope was that they would commit them 
to the flames with all possible publicity, as by so 
doing they would but manifest their own hellish 
rancour and their hostility to the word of God. 

Being eager to resume my labours, I had no 
sooner arrived at Madrid than I wrote to Lopez 
at Villa Seca, for the purpose of learning whether 
he was inclined to cooperate in the work, as on 
former occasions. In reply, he informed me 
that he was busily employed in his agricultural 
pursuits : to supply his place, however, he sent 
over an elderly villager, Victoiiano Lopez by 
name, a distant relation of his own. 

What is a missionary in the heart of Spain 
without a horse j Which consideration induced 
me now to purchase an Arabian of high caste, 
which had been brought from Algiers by an 
officer of the French legion. The name of this 
steed, the best I believe that ever issued from 
the desert, was Sidi Habismilk. 
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In my last chapter, I stated that, immediately ai'ter 
my arrival at Madrid, I proceeded to get every 
thing in readiness for commencing operations in 
the neighbourhood ; and I soon entered upon my 
labours in reality. Considerable success attended 
my feeble efforts in the good cause, for which at 
present, after the lapse of some years, I still look 
back with gratitude to the Almighty. 

All the villages within the distance of four 
leagues to the east of Madrid, were visited in less 
than a fortnight, and Testaments to the number 
of nearly two hundred disposed of. These vil- 
lages for the most part are very small, some of 
them consisting of not more than a dozen houses, 
or I should rather say miserable cabins. I left 
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Antonio, my Greek, to Buperintend matters in 
Madrid, and proceeded with Victoriano, the pea- 
sant from Villa Seca, in the direction which I 
have already mentioned. We, however, soon 
parted company, and pnrsned different routes. 

The first village at which I made an attempt 
was Cobenna, about three leagnes fix)m Madrid. 
I was dressed in the feshion of the peasants in 
the neighbourhood of Segovia, in Old Castile; 
namely, I bad on my head a species of leather 
helmet or montera, with a jacket and trousers of 
the same material. I had the appearance of a 
person between sixty and seventy years of age, 
and drove before me a borrico with a sack of 
Testaments lying across its back. On nearing 
the village, I met a genteel looking young woman 
leading a little boy by the hand : as I was about 
to pass her with the customary salutation of vcnya 
usied con Dios^ she stopped, and after looking at 
me for a moment, she said : ^^ Uncle (Tio), what is 
that you have got on your borrico i Is it soap ?** 

" Yes," I replied ; ** it is soap to wash souls 
clean.'* 

She demanded what I meant ; whereupon I told 
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her that I carried cheap and godly books for sale. 
On her requesting to see one, I produced a copy 
from my pocket, and handed it to her. She in- 
stantly commenced reading with a loud voice, and 
continued so for at least ten minutes, occasionally 
exclaiming : ** Que lectura tan bonitay que lectura 
tan linda I What beautiftd, what charming read- 
ing ! ** At last, on my informing her that I was 
in a hurry and could not wait any longer, she 
said, ^* true, true,^ and asked me the price of the 
book: I told her "but three reals," whereupon 
she said, that though what I asked was very little, 
it was more than she could afford to give, as there 
was Uttle or no money in those parts. I said I 
was Sony for it, but that I could not dispose of 
the books for less than I had demanded, and ac- 
cordingly, resuming it, wished her farewell, and 
left her. I had not, however, proceeded thirty 
yards, when the boy came running behind me, 
shouting, out of breath : " Stop, uncle, the book, 
the book!" Upon overtaking me, he delivered 
the three reals in copper, and seizing the Testa- 
ment, ran back to her, who I suppose was his sis- 
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ter, flourishing the book over his head with great 
glee. 

On arriving at the village, I directed my steps 
to a house around the door of which I saw seve- 
ral people gathered, chiefly women. On my dis- 
playing my books, their curiosity was instantly 
aroused, and every person had speedily one in 
his hand, many reading aloud; however, after 
waiting nearly an hour, I had disposed of but one 
copy, all complaining bitterly of the distress of 
the times, and the almost total want of money, 
though, at the same time, they acknowledged that 
the books were wonderfully cheap, and appeared 
to be very good and Christian-like. I was about 
to gather up my merchandize and depart, when 
on a sudden the curate of the place made his ap- 
pearance. After having examined the books for 
some time with considerable attention, he asked 
me the price of a copy, and upon my informing 
him that it was three reals, he replied that the 
binding was worth more, and that he was much 
afraid that I had stolen the books, and that it was 
perhaps his duty to send me to prison as a sus- 
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picious character ; but added, that the books were 
good books, however they might be obtained, and 
concluded by purchasing two copies. The poor 
people no sooner heard their curate recommend 
the volumes, than all were eager to secure one, 
and hurried here and there for the purpose of 
procuring money, so that between twenty and 
thirty copies were sold almost in an instant. 
This adventure not only affords an instance of 
the power still possessed by the Spanish clergy 
over the minds of the people, but proves that 
such influence is not always exerted in a manner 
favourable to the maintenance of ignorance and 
superstition. 

In another village, on my showing a Testament 
to a woman, she said that she had a child at 
school for whom she should like to purchase one, 
but that she must first know whether the book was 
calculated to be of service to him. She then 
went away, and presently returned with the 
schoolmaster, followed by all the children under 
his care ; she then, showing the schoolmaster a 
book, inquired if it would answer for her son. 
The schoolmaster called her a simpleton for ask- 
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ing such a qoestioni and said that he knew the 
book well, and theie was not its equal in the 
world {fw hay otro en- el mundo). He instantly 
purchased five copies for his pupils, regretting 
that he had no more money, '^ for if I had," 
said he, ^ I would buy the whole cargo.** Upon 
hearing ^s, the woman purchased four copies, 
namely, one for her living son, another for her 
deceased husband, a third for herself, and a fourth 
for her brother, whom she said she was expecting 
home that night fi'om Madrid. 

In this maimer we proceeded, not, however, 
with uniform success. In some villages the peo- 
ple were so poor and needy that they had literally 
no money ; even in these, however, we managed 
to dispose of a few copies in exchange for barley 
or refreshments. On entering one very small 
hamlet, Victoriano was stopped by the curate, 
who, on learning what he carried, told him that 
unless he instantly departed, he would cause him 
to be imprisoned, and would write to Madrid in 
order to give information of what was going on. 
The excursion lasted about eight days. Imme- 
diately after my return, I despatched Victoriano 
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to Caramanchely a village at a abort distance from 
Madrid, the only one towards the west which had 
not been visited last year. He staid there about 
an hour, and disposed of twelve copies, and then 
returned, as he was exceedingly timid, and was 
afraid of being met by the thieves who swarm on 
that road in the evening. 

Shortly after these events, a circumstance oc- 
curred which will perhaps cause the English 
reader to smile, whilst, at the same time, it will 
not fail to prove interesting, as affording an ex- 
ample of the feeling prevalent in some of the lone 
villages of Spain with respect to innovation and 
all that savours thereof, and the strange acts 
which are sometimes committed by the rural 
authorities and the priests, without the slightest 
fear of being called to account ; for as they live 
quite apart* from the rest of the world, they 
know no people greater than themselves, and 
scarcely dream of a higher power than their own. 

I was about to make an excursion to Guadala- 
jara, and the villages of Alcarria, about seven 
leagues distant fit>m Madrid ; indeed I merely 

* Kmrk rit riift ma) i r^kr^t, as Antonio said. 
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awaited the return of Victoriano to sally forth ; 
I having despatched him in that direction with a 
few Testaments, as a kind of explorer, in order 
that, from his report as to the disposition mani- 
fested by the people for purchasing, I might form 
a tolerably accmrate opinion as to the number of 
copies which it might be necessary to carry with 
me. However, I heard nothing of him for a 
fortnight, at the end of which period a letter 
was brought to me by a peasant, dated from the 
prison of Fuente la Higuera, a village eight 
leagues from Madrid, in the Campifia of Al- 
cala ; this letter, written by Victoriano, gave me 
to understand that he had been already eight 
days imprisoned, and that unless I could find 
some means to extricate him, there was every 
probability of his remaining in durance until 
he should perish with hunger, which he had 
no doubt would occur as soon as his money 
was exhausted. From what I afterwards learned, 
it appeared that, after passing the town of Alcala, 
he had commenced distributing, and with con- 
siderable success. His entire stock consisted of 
sixty-one Testaments, twenty-five of which lie 
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sold without the slightest difficulty or interrup- 
tion in the single village of Arganza ; the poor 
labourers showering blessings on his head for 
providing them with such good books at an easy 
price. 

Not more than eighteen of his books remained, 
when he turned off the high road towards Fuente 
la Higuera. This place was already tolerably 
well known to him, he having visited it of old, 
when he travelled the country in the capacity of 
a vender of cacharras or earthen pans. He sub- 
sequently stated that he felt some misgiving 
whilst on the way, as the village had invariably 
borne a bad reputation. On his arrival, after 
having put up his cavallejo or little pony at a 
posada, he proceeded to the alcalde for the 
purpose of asking permission to sell the books, 
which that dignitary immediately granted. He 
now entered a house and sold a copy, and like- 
wise a second. Emboldened by success, he 
entered a third, which, it appeared, belonged to 
the barber-surgeon of the village. This person- 
age having just completed his dinner, was seated 
in an arm chair within his doorway, when Victo- 
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riano made his appearance. He was a man about 
thirty-five, of a savage truculent countenance. 
On Victoiiano^s offering him a Testament, he took 
it in his hand to examine it, but no sooner did 
his eyes glance over the title-page than he burst 
out into a loud laugh, exclaiming : — *^ Ha, ha, 
Don Jorge Borrow, the English heretic, we have 
encoimtered you at last. Glory to the Virgin 
and the Saints ! We have long been expecting 
you here, and at length you are arrived.'" He 
then enquired the price of the book, and on 
being told three reals, he flung down two, and 
rushed out of the house with the Testament in 
his hand. 

Victoriano now became alarmed, and deter- 
mined upon leaving the place as soon as possible. 
He therefore hurried back to the posada, and 
having paid for the barley which his pony had 
consumed, went into the stable, and placing the 
packsaddle on the animal's back, was about to 
lead it forth, when the alcalde of the village, the 
surgeon, and twelve other men, some of whom 
were armed with muskets, suddenly presented 
themselves. They instantly made Victoriano 
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prisoner, and after seizing the books and laying 
an embargo on the pony, proceeded amidst much 
abuse to drag the captive to what they denomi- 
nated their prison, a low damp apartment with a 
little grated window, where they locked him up 
and left him. At the expiration of three quarters 
of an hour, they again appeared, and conducted 
him to the house of the curate, where they 
sat down in conclave; the curate, who was a 
man stone-blind, presiding, whilst the sacristan 
officiated as secretary. The suigeon having 
stated his accusation against the prisoner, 
namely, that he had detected him in the fact 
of selling a version of the Scriptures in the 
vulgar tongue, the curate proceeded to examine 
Victoriano, asking him his name and place of 
residence, to which he replied that his name was 
Victoriano Lopez, and that he was a native of 
Villa Seca, in the Sagra of Toledo. The curate 
then demanded what religion he professed ? and 
whether he was a Mahometan, or freemason ? 
and received for answer that he was a Roman 
Catholic. I must here state, that Victoriano, 
though sufficiently shrewd in his way, was a poor 
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old labourer of sixty-four; and until that mo- 
ment had never heard either of Mahometans or 
freemasons. The curate becoming now in- 
censedy called him a tunante or scoundrel, and 
added, you have sold your soul to a heretic ; 
we have long been aware of your proceedings, 
and those of your master. You are the same 
Lopez, whom he last year rescued from the 
prison of Villallos, in the province of Avila ; I 
sincerely hope that he will attempt to do the 
same thing here. "Yes, yes," shouted the rest 
of the conclave, " let him but venture here, and 
we will shed his heart's blood on our stones.^' 
In this manner they went on for nearly half an 
hour. At last they broke up the meeting, and 
conducted Victoriano once more to his prison. 

During his confinement he lived tolerably well, 
being in possession of money. His meals were 
sent him twice a day from the posada, where his 
pony remained in embargo. Once or twice he 
asked permission of the alcalde, who visited him 
every night and morning with his armed guard, 
to purchase pen and paper, in order that he 
might write to Madrid ; but this favour was per- 
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emptorily refused him, and all the inhabitants of 
the village were forbidden under terrible penal- 
ties to afford him the means of writing, or to 
convey any message from him beyond the pre- 
cincts of the place, and two boys were stationed 
before the window of his cell for the purpose 
of watching every thing which might be con- 
veyed to him. 

It happened one day that Victoriano, being in 
need of a pillow, sent word to the people of 
the posada to send him his alforjas or saddle- 
bags, which they did. In these bags there 
chanced to be a kind of rope, or, as it is called 
in Spanish, sagaj with which he was in the habit 
of fastening his satchel to the pony^s back. 
The urchins seeing an end of this rope, hanging 
from the alfoijas, instantly ran to the alcalde to 
give him information. Late at evening, the al- 
calde again visited the prisoner at the head of 
his twelve men as usual. '^ Buenos noche^i^ said 
the alcalde. *^ Buenos noches tengo usied^ re- 
plied Victoriano. ^^ For what purpose did you 
send for the soga this afternoon ?*^ demanded the 
functionary. ^^ I sent for no soga,'^ said the 
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prisoner, *^ I sent for my alfoijas to serve as a 
pillow, and it was sent in them by chance." 
" You are a false malicious knave,^ retorted the 
alcalde ; ^^ you intend to hang yourself, and by so 
doing ruin us all, as your death would be laid at 
our door. Give me the soga.^ No greater in- 
sult can be offered to a Spaniard than to tax him 
with an intention of committing suicide. Poor 
Victoriano flew into a violent rage, and after call- 
ing the alcalde several very uncivil names, he 
pulled the soga from his bags, flung it at his 
head ; and told him to take it home and use it for 
his own neck. 

^t length the people of the posada took pity 
on the prisoner, perceiving that he was very 
harshly treated for no crime at all ; they there* 
fore determined to afford him an opportunity of 
informing his friends of his situation, and accord- 
ingly sent him a pen and inkhom, concealed in 
a loaf of bread, and a piece of writing paper, 
pretending that the latter was intended for cigars. 
So Victoriano wrote the letter ; but now ensued 
the difficulty of sending it to its destination, as 
no person in the village dare have carried it for 
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any reward. The good people, however, per- 
suaded a disbanded soldier from another village, 
who chanced to be at Fuente la Higuera in 
quest of work, to charge himself with it, assuring 
him that T would pay him well for his trouble. 
The man, watehing his opportunity, received the 
letter from Victoriano at the window : and it was 
he who, after travelling on foot all night, delivered 
it to me in safety at Madrid. 

I was now relieved from my anxiety, and had 
no fears for the result. I instantly went to a 
friend who is in possession of large estates about 
Guadalajara, in which province Fuente la Higuera 
is situated, who furnished me with letters to the 
civil governor of Guadalajara and all the princi- 
pal authorities; these I delivered to Antonio, 
whom, at his own request, I despatehed on the 
errand of the prisoner's liberation. He first di- 
rected his course to Fuente la Higuera, where, 
entering the alcalde's house, he boldly told 
him what he had come about. The alcalde 
expecting that I was at hand, with an army of 
Englishmen, for the purpose of rescuing the 
prisoner, became greatly alarmed, and instantly 
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despatched his wife to summon his twelve men ; 
however, on Antonio^s assuring him that there 
was no intention of having recourse to violence, 
he became more tranquil. In a short time 
Antonio was summoned before the conclave and 
its blind sacerdotal president. They at first at- 
tempted to fiighten him by assuming a loud bully- 
ing tone, and talking of the necessity of killing 
all strangers, and especially the detested Don 
Jorge and his dependents. Antonio, however, 
who was not a person apt to allow himself to be 
easUy terrified, scoffed at their threats, and 
showing them his letters to the authorities of 
Guadalajara, said that he should proceed there on 
the morrow and denounce their lawless conduct, 
adding that he was a Turkish subject, and that 
should they dare to offer him the slightest in- 
civility, he would write to the Sublime Porte, in 
comparison with whom the best kings in the 
world were but worms, and who would not fail to 
avenge the wrongs of any of his children, how- 
ever distant, in a manner too terrible to be men- 
tioned. He then returned to his posada. The 
conclave now proceeded to deliberate amongst 
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themselves, and at last determined to send their 
prisoner on the morrow to Guadalajara, and 
deliver him into the hands of the civil governor. 
Nevertheless, in order to keep up a semblance 
.of authority, they that night placed two men 
armed at the door of the posada where Antonio 
was lodged, as if he himself were a prisoner. 
These men, as often as the clock struck the hour, 
shouted '^ Ave Maria ! Death to the heretics.^' 
Early in the morning the alcalde presented him- 
self at the posada, but before entering he made 
an oration at the door to the people in the street, 
sapng, amongst other things, ^^ Brethren, these 
are the fellows who have come to rob us of our 
religion.^ He then went in to Antonio's apart- 
ment, and after saluting him with great polite- 
ness, said, that as a royal or high mass was 
about to be celebrated that morning, he had 
come to invite him to go to church with him. 
Whereupon Antonio, though by no means a mass- 
goer, rose and accompanied him, and remained 
two hours, as he told me, on his knees on the 
cold stones, to his great discomfort ; the eyes of 
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the whole congregation being fixed upon him 
during the time. 

After mass and breakfast, he departed for 
Guadalajara, Victoriano having been already de- 
spatched under a guard. On his arrival, he 
presented his letters to the individuals for whom 
they were intended. The civil governor was 
convulsed with merriment on hearing Antonio's 
account of the adventure. Victoriano was set at 
liberty, and the books were placed in embargo 
at Guadalajara; the governor stating, however, 
that though it was his duty to detain them at 
present, they should be sent to me whenever I 
chose to claim them : he moreover said that he 
would do his best to cause the authorities of 
Fuente la Higuera to be severely punished, as in 
the whole affair they had acted in the most cruel . 
tyrannical manner, for which they had no au« 
thority. Thus terminated this affair, one of those 
little accidents which chequer missionary life in 
Spain. 
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W£ proceeded in our task of distributing the 
Scriptures with various success, until the middle 
of March, when I determined upon starting for 
Talavera, for the purpose of seeing what it was 
possible to accomplish in that town and the 
neighbourhood. I accordingly bent my course 
in that direction, accompanied by Antonio and 
Victoriano. On our way thither we stopped at 
Naval Camero, a large village five leagues to the 
west of Madrid, where I remained three days, 
sending forth Victoriano to the circumjacent 
hamlets with small cargoes of Testaments. Provi- 
dence, however, which had hitherto so remark- 
ably favoured us in these rural excursions, now 
withdrew from us its support, and brought them 
to a sudden termination; for in whatever place 
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the sacred writings were offered for sale, they 
were forthwith seized by persons who appeared 
to be upon the watch ; which events compelled 
me to alter my intention of proceeding to Tala- 
vera and to return forthwith to Madrid. 

I subsequently learned that our proceedings 
on the other side of Madrid having caused alarm 
amongst the heads of the clergy, they had made 
a formal complaint to the government, who imme- 
diately sent orders to all the alcaldes of the 
villages, great and small, in New Castile, to seize 
the New Testament wherever it might be exposed 
for sale ; but at the same time enjoining them to 
be particularly careful not to detain or maltreat 
the person or persons who might be attempting 
to vend it. An exact description of myself ac- 
companied these orders, and the authorities both 
civil and military were exhorted to be on their 
guard against me and my arts and machinations ; 
for, as the document stated, I was to-day in one 
place, and to-morrow at twenty leagues^ distance. 

I was not much discouraged by this blow, 
which indeed did not come entirely unexpected. 
I, however, determined to change the sphere of 
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action, and not expose the sacred volume to 
seizure at every step which I should take to 
circulate it. In my late attempts, I had di- 
rected my attention exclusively to the villages 
and small towns, in which it was quite easy 
for the government to baffle my efforts by 
means of circulars to the local authorities, who 
would of course be on the alert, and whose 
vigilance it would be impossible to baffle, as 
every novelty which occurs in a small place is 
forthwith bruited about. But the case would be 
widely different amongst the crowds of the ca- 
pital, where I could pursue my labours with 
comparative secrecy. My present plan was to 
abandon the rural districts, and to offer the 
sacred volume at Madrid, from house to house, 
at the same low price as in the country. This 
plan I forthwith put into execution. 

Having an extensive acquaintance amongst 
the lower orders, I selected eight intelligent in- 
dividuals to cooperate with me, amongst whom 
were five women. All these I supplied with 
Testaments, and then sent them forth to all the 
parishes in Madrid. The result of their efforts 
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more than answered my expectations. In less 
than fifteen days after my retom from Naval 
CamerOy nearly six hundred copies of the life 
and words of Him of Nazareth had been sold 
in the streets and alleys of Madrid : a fact 
which I hope I may be permitted to mention 
with gladness and with decent triumph in the 
Lord. 

One of the richest streets is the Calle Mon- 
tera, where reside the principal merchants and 
shopkeepers of Madrid. It is, in fact, the street 
of commerce, in which respect, and in being a 
favourite promenade, it corresponds with the 
far-£uned " Nefsky " of Saint Petersburg. Every 
house in this street was supplied with its Testa- 
ment, and the same might be said with respect to 
the Puerta del Sol. Nay, in some instances, every 
individual in the house, man and child, man- 
servant and maid-servant, was furnished with a 
copy. My Greek, Antonio, made wonderful ex- 
ertions in this quarter ; and it is but justice to 
say that, but for his instrumentality, on many oc- 
casions, I might have been by no means able 
to give so favourable an account of the spread 
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of ''the Bible in Spain.** There was a time 
when I was in the habit of saying ''dark Ma- 
drid/* an expression which, I thank God, I 
could now drop. It were scarcely just to call 
a city " dark/* in which thirteen hundred Testa- 
ments at least were in circulation, and in daily 
use? 

It was now that I turned to account a supply 
of Bibles which I had received from Barcelona, 
in sheets, at the commencement of the preceding 
year. The demand for the entire Scriptures was 
great; indeed far greater than I could answer, 
as the books were disposed of faster than they 
could be bound by the man whom I employed 
for that purpose. Eight-and>twenty copies were 
bespoken and paid for before delivery. Many 
of these Bibles found their way into the best 
houses in Madrid. The Marquis of * * * * 
had a large family, but every individual of it, 
old and young, was in possession of a Bible, 
and likewise a Testament, which, strange to say, 
were recommended by the chaplain of the 
house. One of my most zealous agents in the 
propagation of the Bible was an ecclesiastic. 

I2 
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He never walked out without carrying one be- 
neath his gown, which he offered to the first 
person he met whom he thought likely to pur- 
chase. Another excellent assistant was an el- 
derly gentleman of Navarre, enormously rich, 
who was continually purchasing copies on his 
own account, which he, as I was told, sent into 
his native province, for distribution amongst his 
friends and the poor. 

On a certain night I had retired to rest rather 
^rnore early than usual, being slightly indisposed. 
I soon fell asleep, and had continued so for some 
hours, when I was suddenly aroused by the 
opening of the door of the small apartment in 
which I lay. I started up, and beheld Maria 
Diaz, with a lamp in her hand, enter the room. 
I observed that her features, which were in ge- 
neral peculiarly calm and placid, wore a some- 
what startled expression. " What is the hour, 
and what brings you here ? " I demanded. 

" Senor," said she, closing the door, and coming 
up to the bed-side. ** It is close upon midnight ; 
but a messenger belonging to the police has just 
entered the house, and demanded to see you. I 
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told him that it was impossible, for that your 
worship was in bed. Whereupon he sneezed in 
my face, and said that he would see you if you 
were in your coffin. He has all the look of a 
goblin, and has thrown me into a tremor. I am 
far from being a timid person, as you are aware, 
Don Jorge ; but I confess that I never cast my 
eyes on these wretches of the police, but my 
heart dies away within me ! I know them but 
too well, and what they are capable of 

" Pooh," said I, " be under no apprehension, 
let him come in, I fear him not, whether he be 
alguazil or hobgoblin. Stand, however, at the 
doorway, that you may be a witness of what 
takes place, as it is more than probable that he 
comes at this unseasonable hour to create a dis- 
turbance, that he may have an opportunity of 
making an unfavourable report to his principals, 
like the fellow on the former occasion.*^ 

The hostess left the apartment, and I heard 
her say a word or two to some one in the pas- 
sage, whereupon there was a loud sneeze, and 
in a moment after a singular figure appeared at 
the doorway. It was that of a very old man. 
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with long white hair, which escaped from beneath 
the eares of an exceedingly high peaked hat. 
He stooped considerably, and moved along with 
a shambling gait. I could not see much of his 
face, which, as the landlady stood behind him 
with the lamp, was consequently in deep shadow. 
I could observe, however, that his eyes sparkled 
like those of a ferret. He advanced to the foot 
of the bed, in which I was still lying, wondering 
what this strange visit could mean ; and there 
he stood gazing at me for a minute, at least, 
without uttering a syllable. Suddenly, however, 
he protruded a spare skinny hand from the 
cloak in which it had hitherto been enveloped, 
and pointed with a short staff, tipped with metal, 
in the direction of my face, as if he were com- 
mencing an exorcism. He appeared to be about 
to speak, but his words, if he intended any, were 
stifled in their birth by a sudden sternutation 
which escaped him, and which was so violent 
that the hostess started back, exclaiming " Ave 
Maria purisima ! ** and nearly dropped the lamp 
in her alarm. 

" My good person," said I, " what do you 
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mean by this foolish hobgoblinry i If you have 
any thing to communicate do so at once, and go 
about your business. I am unwell, and you are 
depriving me of my repose." 

"By the Wrtue of this staff," said the old 
man, "and the authority which it gives me to 
do and say that which is convenient, I do com- 
mand, order, and summon you to appear to- 
morrow, at the eleventh hour, at the office of my 
lord the corregidor of this village of Madrid, in 
order that, standing before him humbly, and 
with befitting reverence, you may listen to what- 
ever he may have to say, or if necessary, may 
yield yourself up to receive the castigation of 
any crimes which you may have committed, 
whether trivial or enormous. Tenezj comp^re^ 
he added, in most villainous French, " vaild moft 
affaire; voild ce queje viens vous direr 

Thereupon he glared at me for a moment, 
nodded his head twice, and replacing his staff 
beneath his cloak, shambled out of the room, 
and with a valedictory sneeze in the passage, 
left the house. 
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Precisely at eleven on the following day, I 
attended at the office of the corregidor. He 'wa«^ 
not the individual whose anger I had incurred 
on a former occasion, and who had thought 
proper to imprison me, but another person, I 
believe a Catalan, whose name I have also for- 
gotten. Indeed, these civil employments were 
at this period given to-day and taken away 
to-morrow, so that the person who held one 
of them for a month might consider himself a 
functionary of long standing. I was not kept 
waiting a moment, but as soon as I had an- 
nounced myself, was forthwith ushered into the 
presence of the corregidor, a good-looking, portly, 
and well-dressed personage, seemingly about fifty. 
He was writing at a desk when I entered, but 
almost immediately arose and came towards me. 
He looked me full in the face, and I, nothing 
abashed, kept my eyes fixed upon his. He had, 
perhaps, expected a less independent bearing, 
and that I should have quaked and crouched 
before him ; but now, conceiving himself bearded 
in his own den, his old Spanish leaven was forth- 
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with Stirred up. He plucked his whiskers fiercely. 
'' £scuchad,^ said he, casting upon me a fero- 
cious glance, *' I wish to ask you a question.'^ 

" Before I answer any question of your excel- 
lency/* said I, ^* I shall tsike the liberty of put- 
ting one myself. What law or reason is there 
that I, a peaceable individual and a foreigner, 
should have my rest disturbed by duenties and 
hobgoblins sent at midnight to summon me to 
appear at public offices like a criminal ?** ' 

" Usted falta d la verdad^ shouted the corre- 
gidor ; ^' the person «ent to summon you was 
neither duende nor hobgoblin, but one of the 
most ancient and respectable officers of this casa, 
and so far from being despatched at midnight, it 
wanted twenty-five minutes to that hoiu: by my 
own watch when he left this office, and as your 
lodging is not distant, he must have arrived there 
at least ten minutes before midnight, so that you 
are by no means accurate, and are found wanting 
in regard to truth." 

" A distinction without a difference," I replied. 
" For my own part, if I am to be disturbed in my 
sleep, it is of little consequence whether at mid- 

I 3 
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night or ten minutes before that time ; and with 
respect to your messenger, although he might 
not be a hobgoblin, he had all the appearance 
of one, and assuredly answered the purpose, by 
frightening the woman of the house almost into 
fits by his hideous grimaces and sneezing con- 
vulsions." 

Corregidar. — ^You are a — yo no si que. Do you 
know that I have the power to imprison you ? 

Myself, — You have twenty alguazils at your 
beck and call, and have of course the power, and 
so had your predecessor, who nearly lost his si- 
tuation by imprisoning me; but you know full 
well that you have not the right, as I am not 
under your jurisdiction, but that of the Captain- 
general. If I have obeyed your summons, it was 
simply because I had a curiosity to know what 
you wanted with me, and from no other motive 
whatever. As for imprisoning me, I beg leave to 
assiure you, that you have my full consent to do 
so ; the most polite society in Madrid is to be 
found in the prison, and as I am at present com- 
piling a vocabulary of the language of the Madri- 
lenian thieves, I should have, in being impri- 
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soned, ah excellent opportunity of completing it. 
There is much to be learnt even in the prison, for, 
as the Gjrpsies say, '^ The dog that trots about 
finds a bone."" 

Carregidor. — Your words are not those of a Ca- 
ballett). Do you forget where you are, and in 
whose presence ? Is this a fitting place to talk of 
thieves and Gypsies in ? 

Myself. — ^Really I know of no place more fit- 
ting, unless it be the prison. But we are wasting 
time, and I am anxious to know for what I have 
been summoned; whether for crimes trivial or 
enormous, as the messenger said. 

It was a long time before I could obtain the re- 
quired information firom the incensed Corregidor ; 
at last, however, it came. It appeared that a box 
of Testaments, which I had despatched to Naval 
Camero, had been seized by the local authorities, 
and having been detained there for some time, 
was at last sent back to Madrid, intended, as it 
now appeared, for the hands of the Corregidor. 
One day as it was lying at the waggon-office, An- 
tonio chanced to enter on some business of his 
own and recognised the box, which he instantly 
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claimed as my property, and having paid the 
carriage, removed it to my warehouse. He had 
considered the matter as of so little import- 
ance, that he had not as yet mentioned it to me. 
The poor Corregidor, however, had no doabt that 
it was a deep laid scheme to plimder and insnlt 
him. And now, working himself up into ahnost a 
frenzy of excitement, he stamped on the ground, 
exclaiming, ^* Que picarcUa I Que infamia 1^ 

The old system, thought I, of prejudging people 
and imputing to them motives and actions of which 
they never dreamed. I then told him frankly, 
that I was entirely ignorant of the circumstance 
by which he had felt himself aggrieved ; but that 
if upon inquiry I found that the chest had ac- 
tually been removed by my servant from the office 
to which it had been forwarded, I would cause it 
forthwith to be restored, although it was my own 
property. " I have plenty more Testaments," 
said I, ^' and can afford to lose fifty or a hundred. 
I am a man of peace, and wish not to have any 
dispute with the authorities for the sake of an old 
chest and a cargo of books, whose united value 
would scarcely amount to forty dollars." 
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He looked at me for a moment, as if in doubt 
of my sincerity, then, again plucking his whiskers, 
he forthwith proceeded to attack me in another 
quarter : *^ Pero que infamia^ que picardia I to 
come into Spain for the purpose of overturning 
the religion of the country. What would you 
say if the Spaniards were to go to England and 
attempt to overturn the Lutheranism established 
there?'' 

" They would be most heartily welcome," I re- 
plied ; '^ more especially if they would attempt to 
do so by circulating the Bible, the book of Chris- 
tians, even as the English are doing in Spain. 
But your excellency is not perhaps aware that the 
Pope has a fair field and fair play in England, and 
is permitted to make as many converts from Lu- 
theranism every day in the week as are disposed 
to go over to him. He cannot boast, however, of 
much success ; the people are too fond of light to 
embrace darkness, and would smile at the idea of 
exchanging their gospel privileges for the super- 
stitious ceremonies and observances of the church 
of Rome." 

On my repeating my promise that the books 
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and chest should be forthwith restored, the Cor- 
regidor declared himself satisfied, and all of a 
sudden became excessirely polite and conde- 
scending : he even went so far as to say that he 
left it entirely with myself, whether to return the 
books or not ; " and," continued he, " before you 
go, I wish to tell you that my private opinion is, 
that it is highly advisable in all countries to allow 
full and perfect tolerance in religious matters, and 
to permit every religious system to stand or fall ac- 
cording to its own merits.'^ 

Such were the concluding words of the Corre- 
gidor of Madrid, which, whether they expressed 
his private opinion or not, were certainly grounded 
on sense and reason. I saluted him respectfully 
and retired, and forthwith performed my promise 
with regard to the boobs; and thus terminated 
this affair. 

It almost appeared to me at this time, that a re- 
ligious reform was commencing in Spain ; indeed, 
matters had of late come to my knowledge, which, 
had they been prophesied only a year before, I 
should have experienced much difficulty in be- 
lieving. 
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The reader will be surprised when I state that 
in two churches of Madrid, the New Testament 
was regularly expounded every Sunday evening 
by the respective curates, to about twenty chil- 
dren who attended, and who were all provided 
with copies of the Society's edition of Madrid, 
1887. The churches which I allude to, were 
those of San Gines and Santa Cruz. Now I 
humbly conceive that this fact alone is more than 
equivalent to all the expense which the Society had 
incurred in the efforts which it had been making to 
introduce the Gospel into Spain ; but be this as it 
may, I am certain that it amply recompensed me 
for all the anxiety and unhappiness which I had 
undergone. I now felt that whenever I should 
be compelled to discontinue my labours in the 
Peninsula, I should retire without the slightest 
murmur, my heart being filled with gratitude to 
the Lord for having permitted me, useless ves- 
sel as I was, to see at least some of the seed spring- 
ing up, which during two years I had been casting 
on the stony ground of the interior of Spain. 

When I recollected the difficulties which had 
encompassed our path, I could sometimes hardly 
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credit all that the Almighty had permitted us to 
accomplish within the last year. A large edition 
of the New Testament had been almost entirely 
disposed of in the very centre of Spain, in spite 
of the opposition and the furious cry of the san- 
guinary priesthood and the edicts of a deceitful 
government, and a spirit of religious inquiry ex- 
cited, which I had fervent hope would sooner or 
later lead to blessed and most important results. 
Till of late the name most abhorred and dreaded 
in these parts of Spain, was that of Martin Luther, 
who was in general considered as a species of de- 
mon, a cousin-german to Belial and Beelzebub, 
who, under the disguise of a man, wrote and 
preached blasphemy against the Highest; yet 
now, strange to say, this once abominated per- 
sonage was spoken of with no slight degree of re- 
spect. People with Bibles in their hands not 
unfrequently visited me, inquiring with much ear- 
nestness, and with no slight degree of simplicity, 
for the writings of the great Doctor Martin, whom, 
indeed, some supposed to be still alive. 

It will be as well here to observe, that of all 
the names connected with the reformation, that of 
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Luther is the only one known in Spain ; and let 
me add, that no controversial writings but his are <| 

likely to be esteemed as possessing the slightest I 

weight or authority, however great their intrinsic 1 

merit may be. The common description of tracts, , 

written with the view of exposing the errors of 
popery, are therefore not calculated to prove of 
much benefit in Spain, though it is probable that 
much good might be accomplished by well exe- 
cuted translations of judicious selections from the 
works of Luther. 
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By the middle of April I had sold as many 
Testaments as I thought Madrid would bear: I 
therefore called in my people, for I was afraid to 
overstock the market, and to bring the book into 
contempt by making it too common. I had, in- 
deed, by this time, barely a thousand copies re- 
maining of the edition which I had printed two 
years previously; and with respect to Bibles, 
every copy was by this time disposed of, though 
there was still a great demand for them, which, of 
course, I was unable to satisfy. 

With the remaining copies of the Testament, I 
now determined to betake myself to Seville, where 
little had hitherto been effected in the way of cir- 
culation : my preparations were soon made. The 
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roads were at this time in a highly dangerous 
state, on which account I thought to go along 
with a convoy, which was about to start for An- 
dalusia. Two days, however, before its departure, 
understanding that the number of people who 
likewise proposed to avail themselves of it was 
likely to be very great, and reflecting on the 
slowness of this way of travelling, and moreover 
the insults to which civilians were frequently sub- 
jected from the soldiers and petty officers, I de- 
termined to risk the journey with the mail. This 
resolution I carried into effect. Antonio, whom 
I had resolved to take with me, and my two horses, 
departed with the convoy, whilst in a few days I 
followed with the mail courier. We travelled all 
the way without the slightest accident, my usual 
wonderful good fortune accompanying us. I 
might well call it wonderful, for I was running 
into the den of the lion; the whole of La Man- 
cha, with the exception of a few fortified places, 
being once more in the hands of Palillos and his 
banditti, who, whenever it pleased them, stopped 
the courier, burnt the vehicle and letters, mur- 
dered the paltry escort, and carried away any 
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chance passenger to the mountains, where an 
enormous ransom was demanded, the altematwe 
being four shots through the head, as the Spa- 
niards say. 

The upper part of Andalusia was becoming 
rapidly nearly as bad as La Mancha. The last 
time the mail had passed, it was attacked at the 
defile of La Rumblar by six mounted robbers ; it 
was guarded by an escort of as many soldiers, but 
the former suddenly galloped from behind a soli- 
tary venta, and dashed the soldiers to the ground 
who were taken quite by surprise, the hoofs of the 
robbers' horses making no noise on account of the 
sandy nature of the ground. The soldiers were 
instantly disarmed and bound to olive trees, with 
the exception of two, who escaped amongst the 
rocks ; they were then mocked and tormented by 
the robbers, or rather fiends, for nearly half an 
hour, when they were shot ; the head of the 
corporal who commanded being blown to firag- 
ments with a blimderbuss. The robbers then 
burned the coach, which they accomplished by 
igniting the letters by means of the tow with 
which they light their cigars. The life of the 
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courier was saved by one of them, who had for- 
merly been his postillion ; he was, however, robbed 
and stripped. As we passed by the scene of the 
butchery the poor fellow wept, and, though a 
Spaniard, cursed Spain and the Spaniards, say- 
ing that he intended shortly to pass over to the 
Moreria, to confess Mahomet, and to learn the 
law of the Moors, for that any country and re- 
ligion were better than his own. He pointed to 
the tree where the corporal had been tied; 
though much rain had fallen since, the ground 
around was still saturated with blood, and a dog 
was gnawing a piece of the unfortunate wretches 
skull. A friar travelled with us the whole way 
from Madrid to Seville ; he was of the mission- 
aries, and was going to the Philippine islands, to 
conquer {para conquistar)^ for such was his word, 
by which I suppose he meant preaching to the 
Indians. During the whole journey he exhibited 
every symptom of the most abject fear, which 
operated upon him so that he became deadly 
sick, and we were obliged to stop twice in the 
road and lay him amongst the green com. He 
said that if he fell into the hands of the factious, 
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he was a lost priest, for that they would first 
make him say mass, and then blow him up with 
gunpowder. He had been professor of phi- 
losophy, as he told me, in one of the convents (I 
think it was San Tomas) of Madrid before their 
suppression, but appeared to be grossly ignorant 
of the Scriptures, which he confounded with the 
works of Virgil. 

We stopped at Manzanares as usual ; it was Sun- 
day morning, and the market-place was crowded 
with people. I was recognised in a moment, and 
twenty pair of legs instantly hurried away in 
quest of the prophetess, who presently made her 
appearance in the house to which we had retired 
to breakfast. After many greetings on both 
sides, she proceeded, in her Latin, to give me 
an account of all that had occurred in the 
village since I had last been there, and of the 
atrocities of the factious in the neighbourhood. 
I asked her to breakfast, and introduced her to 
the friar, whom she addressed in this manner: 
" Anne Domtne Reverendissime facis adhuc sacri- 
Jicium?'^ But the friar did not understand her, 
and waxing angiy, anathematized her for a witch, 
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and bade her begone. She was, however, not to 
be disconcerted, and commenced singing, in ex- 
temporary Castilian verse, the praises of friars 
and religious houses in general. On departing, 
I gave her a peseta, upon which she burst into 
tears, and intreated that I would write to her if 
I reached Seville in safety. 

We did arrive at Seville in safety, and I took 
leave of the friar, telling him that I hoped to 
meet him again at Philippi. As it was my in- 
tention to remain at Seville for some months, 
I determined to hire a house, in which I con- 
ceived I could live with more privacy, and at 
the same time more economically than in a po- 
sada. It was not long before I found one in 
every respect suited to me. It was situated in 
the Plazuela de la Pila Seca, a retired part of 
the city, in the neighbourhood of the cathedral, 
and at a short distance from the gate of Xeres ; 
and in this house, on the arrival of Antonio and 
the horses, which occurred within a few days, I 
took up my abode. 

I was now once more in beautiful Seville, and 
had soon ample time and leisure to enjoy its 
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delights and those of the surrounding country ; 
unfortunately, at the time of my arrival, and 
indeed for the next ensuing fortnight, the hea- 
ven of Andalusia, in general so glorious, was 
overcast with black clouds, which discharged 
tremendous showers of rain, such as few of the 
Sevillians, according to their own account, had 
ever seen before. This extraordinary weather 
had wrought no little damage in the neighbour- 
hood, causing the Guadalquivir, which, during 
the rainy season, is a rapid and iurious stream, 
to overflow its banks and to threaten an inun- 
dation. It is true that intervals were occurring 
when the sun made his appearance from his 
cloudy tabernacle, and with his golden rays 
caused every thing around to smile, enticing the 
butterfly forth from the bush, and the lizard from 
the hollow tree, and I invariably availed myself 
of these intervals to take a hasty promenade. 

O how pleasant it is, especially in springtide, 
to stray along the shores of the Guadalquivir. 
Not far from the city, down the river, lies a 
grove called Las Delicias, or the Delights. It 
consists of trees of various kinds, but more 
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especially of poplars and elms, and is trareTsed 
by long shady walks. This grove is the favourite 
promenade of the SeviUians, and there one oc 
casionally sees assembled whatever the town pro- 
duces of beauty or gallantry. There wander the 
black-eyed Andalusian dames and damsels, clad 
in their graceful silken mantillas; and there 
gallops the Andalusian cavaUer on his long-tailed 
thick-maned steed of Moorish ancestry. As the 
sun is descending, it is enchanting to glance 
back from this place in the direction of the city ; 
the prospect is inexpressibly beautiful. Yonder 
in the distance, high and enormous, stands the 
Golden Tower, now used as a toll-house, but the 
principal bulwark of the city in the time of the 
Moors. It stands on the shore of the river, like 
a giant keeping watch, and is the first edifice 
which attracts the eye of the voyager as he moves 
up the stream to Seville. On the other side, 
opposite the tower, stands the noble Augustine 
convent, the ornament of the faubourg of Tiiana, 
whilst between the two edifices rolls the broad 
Guadalqui>ir, bearing on its bosom a flotilla Of 
barks from Catalonia and Valencia. Farther up 
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is seen the bridge of boats which trarerses the 
water. The principal object of this prospect, how- 
ever, is the Golden Tower, where the beams of the 
setting sun seem to be concentrated as in a focus, 
so that it appears built of pure gold, and probably 
from that circumstance receiyed the name which 
it now bears. Cold, cold must the heart be 
which can remain insensible to the beauties of 
this magic scene, to do justice to which the 
pencil of Claude himself were barely equal. Often 
have I shed tears of rapture whilst I beheld it, 
and listened to the thrush and the nightingale 
piping forth their melodious songs in the woods, 
and inhaled the breeze laden with the perfume 
of the thousand orange gardens of Seville: 



** Kennst du daa land wo die chronen bluhen ? 



t* 



The interior of Seville scarcely corresponds 
with the exterior : the streets are narrow, badly 
paved, and full of misery and beggaiy. The 
houses are for the most part built in the Moorish 
fashion, with a quadrangular patio or court in the 
centre, where stands a marble fountain, constantly 
distilling limpid water. These courts, during the 



^ 
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time of the summer heats, are covered over with a 
canvas awning, and beneath this the family sit 
during the greater part of the day. In many, 
especially those belonging to the houses of the 
wealthy, are to be found shrubs, orange trees, 
and all kinds of flowers, and perhaps a small 
aviary, so that no situation can be conceived 
more delicious than to lie here in the shade, 
hearkening to the song of the birds and the voice 
of the fountain. 

Nothing is more calculated to interest the 
stranger as he wanders through Seville, than a 
view of these courts obtained from the street, 
through the iron-grated door. Oft have I stopped 
to observe them, and as often sighed that my 
fate did not permit me to reside in such an Eden 
for the remainder of my days. On a former oc- 
casion, I have spoken of the cathedral of Seville, 
but only in a brief and cursory manner. It is 
perhaps the most magnificent cathedral in all 
Spain, and though not so regular in its architec- 
ture as those of Toledo and Burgos, is far more 
worthy of admiration when considered as a whole. 
It is utterly impossible to wander through the 
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long aisles, and to raise one's eyes to the lichlr 
inlaid roof, supported by colossal piHars, without 
experiencing sensations of sacred aire, and deep 
astonishment. It is tme thai the interior, like 
those of the generality of the Spanish cathedrals, 
is somewhat dark and gloomy; yet it loses nothing 
by this gloom, which, on the contrary, rather in- 
creases the solemnity of the effect. Notre Dame 
of Paris is a noble building, yet to him who has 
seen the Spanish cathedrals, and particularly this 
of ScYille, it almost appears trival and mean, and 
more like a town-hall than a temple of the 
Eternal. The Parisian cathedral is entirely des- 
titute of that solemn darkness and gloomy pomp 
which so abound in the Serillian, and is thus 
destitute of the principal requisite to a cathedral. 
In most of the chapels are to be found some 
of the very best pictures of the Spanish school ; 
and in particular many of the master-pieces of 
Murillo, a native of Seville. Of all the pictures 
of thi.s extraordinary man, one of the least cele- 
brated is that which has always wrought on me 
the most profound impression. I allude to the 
Guardian Angel, (Angel de la GuardiUy) a small 
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picture which stands at the bottom of the church, 
and looks up the principal aisle. The angel, 
holding a flaming sword in his right hand, is 
conducting the child. This child is, in my 
opinion, the most wonderful of all the creations 
of Murillo ; the form is that of an infant about 
fire years of age, and the expression of the 
countenance is quite infantine, but the tread — 
it is the tread of a conqueror, of a God, of the 
Creator of the unirerse ; and the earthly globe 
appears to tremble beneath its majesty. 

The service of the cathedral is in general well 
attended, especially when it is known that a 
sermon is to be preached. All these sermons 
are extemporaneous ; some of them are edifying 
and faithAil to the Scriptures. I have often 
listened to them with pleasure, though I was 
much surprised to remark, that when the preach- 
ers quoted from the Bible, their quotations were 
almost invariably taken firom the apocryphal 
writings. There is in general no lack of 
worshippers at the principal shrines — women 
for the most part — ^many of whom appear to be 
animated with the most fervent devotion. 
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I had flattered myself, previous to my de- 
parture firom Madrid, that I should have ex- 
perienced but little difficulty in the circulation 
of the Gospel in Andalusia, at least for a time, 
as the field was new, and myself and the object 
of my mission less known and dreaded than in 
New Castile. It appeared, however, that the 
government at Madrid had fulfilled its threat, 
transmitting orders throughout Spain for the 
seizure of my books wherever found. The Testa- 
ments that arrived firom Madrid were seized at 
the custom-house, to which place all goods on 
their arrival, even fix>m the interior, are carried, 
in order that a duty be imposed upon them. 
Through the management of Antonio, however, 
I procured one of the two chests, whilst the 
other was sent down to San Lucar, to be em- 
barked for a foreign land as soon as I could 
make arrangements for that purpose. 

I did not permit myself to be discouraged by 
this slight contretemps^ although I heartily re- 
gretted the loss of the books which had been 
seized, and which I could no longer hope to cir- 
culate in these parts, where they were so much 
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wanted ; but I consoled myself with the reflec- 
tion, that I had still several hundred at my dis- 
posal, from the distribution of whi<jh, if it pleased 
the Lord, a blessed harvest might still proceed. 

I did not commence operations for some lime, 
for I was in a strange place, and scarcely knew 
what course to pursue. I had no one to assist 
me but poor Antonio, who was as ignorant of 
the place as myself. Providence, however, soon 
sent me a coadjutor, in rather a singular manner. 
I was standing in the court-yard of the Reyna 
Posada, where I occasionally dined, when a man, 
singularly dressed and gigantically tall, entered. 
My curiosity was excited, and I enquired of the 
master of the house who he was. He informed 
me that he was a foreigner, who had resided a 
considerable time in Seville, and he believed a 
Greek. Upon hearing this, I instantly went up 
to the stranger, and accosted him in the Greek 
language, in which, though I speak it very ill, I 
can make myself understood. He replied in the 
same idiom, and flattered by the interest which 
I, a foreigner, expressed for his nation, was not 
slow in communicating to me his histoiy. He 
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told me that his name was Dionysius, that he 
was a native of Cephalonia, and had been edn^ 
cated for the church, which, not suiting his 
temper, he had abandoned, in order to fallow 
the profession of the sea, for which he had an 
early inclination. That after many adventures 
and changes of fortune, he found himself one 
morning on the coast of Spain, a shipwrecked 
mariner, and that, ashamed to return to his own 
country in poverty and distress, he had remained 
in the Peninsula, residing chiefly at Seville, 
where he now carried on a small trade in books. 
He said that he was of the Greek religion, to 
which he professed strong attachment, and soon 
discovering that I was a Protestant, spoke with 
unbounded abhorrence of the papal system ; nay, 
of its foUowers in general, whom he called Latins, 
and whom he charged with the ruin of his own 
country, inasmuch as they sold it to the Turk. 
It instantly struck me, that this individual would 
be an excellent assistant in the work which had 
brought me to Seville, namely, the propagation 
of the eternal Gospel, and accordingly, after 
some more conversation, in which he exhibited 
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considerable leamiiig, I explained myself to him. 
He entered into my views with eagerness, and 
in the sequel I had no reason to regret my con- 
fidence, he having disposed of a considerable 
number of New Testaments, and even contrived 
to send a certain number of copies to two small 
towns at some distance from Seville. 

Another helper in the circulation of the Gos- 
pel I found in an aged professor of music, who, 
with much stiffness and cer^moniousness, united 
much that was excellent and admirable. This 
venerable individual, only three days after I 
had made his acquaintance, brought me the 
price of six Testaments and a Gjrpsy Gospel, 
which he had sold under the heat of an An- 
dalusian sun. What was his motive ? A 
Christian one truly. He said that his unfot- 
tunate countrymen, who were then robbing and 
murdering each other, might probably be ren- 
dered better by the reading of the Gospel, but 
could never be injured. Adding, that many a 
man had been reformed by the Scriptures, but 
that no one ever yet became a thief or assas- 
sin from its perusal. 
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But my most extraordinary agent, was one 
whom I occasionally employed in circulating the 
Scriptures amongst the lower classes. I might 
have turned the services of this individual to far 
greater account had the quantity of books at my 
disposal been greater ; but they were now dimi- 
nishing rapidly, and as I had no hopes of a fresh 
supply, I was almost tempted to be niggard of the 
few which remained. This agent was a Greek 
bricklayer, by name Johannes Chrysostom, who 
had been introduced to me by Dionysius. He was 
a native of the Morea, but had been upwards of 
thirty-five years in Spain, so that he had almost 
entirely lost his native language. Nevertheless, 
his attachment to his own countiy was so strong, 
that he considered whatever was not Greek as 
utterly barbarous and bad. Though entirely 
destitute of education, he had, by his strength 
of character, and by a kind of rude eloquence 
which he possessed, obtained such a mastery 
over the minds of the labouring classes of Se- 
ville, that they assented to almost every thing 
he said, notvrithstanding the shocks which their 
prejudices were continually receiving. So that. 
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although he was a foreigner, he could at any 
time have become the Massaniello of Seville. A 
more honest creature I never saw, and I soon 
found that if I employed him, notwithstanding 
his eccentricities, I might entertain perfect con- 
fidence that his actions would be no disparage- 
ment to the book he vended. 

We were continually pressed for Bibles, which 
of course we could not supply. Testaments were 
held in comparatively little esteem. I had by 
this time made the discovery of a fact which it 
would have been well had I been aware of three 
years before; but we live and learn. I mean 
the inexpediency of printing Testaments, and 
Testaments aloney for Catholic countries. The 
reason is plain : the Catholic, unused to Scrip- 
ture reading, finds a thousand things which he 
cannot possibly understand in the New Tes- 
tament, the foundation of which is the Old. 
" Search the Scriptures, for they bear witness of 
me,** may well be applied to this point. It may 
be replied, that New Testaments separate are in 
great demand, and of infinite utility in England, 
but England, thanks be to the Lord, is not a 
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papal country; and though an English labourer 
may read a Testament, and derive from it the 
most blessed fruit, it does not follow that a 
Spanish or Italian peasant mil enjoy similar 
success, as he will find many dark things with 
which the other is well acquainted, and com* 
petent to imderstand, being versed in the Bible 
history from his childhood. I confess, however, 
that in my summer campaign of the preceding 
year, I could not have accomplished with Bibles 
what^ Providence permitted me to effect with 
Testaments, the former being far too bulky for 
rural journeys. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE SOLITARY HOUSE. — THE DEHS8A. — JOHANNES CHRY808- 

TOM MANUEL. — BOOKSELLING AT SEVILLE. — DIONYSIUB AND 

THE PaiEBTS. — ATHENS AND ROME. — ^PROSELYTISM. — SEIZURE 
OF TESTAMENTS. — DEPARTURE FROM SEVILLE. 

I HAVE already stated, that I had hired an empty 
house in Seville, wherein I purposed to reside 
for some months. It stood in a solitary situation, 
occupying one side of a small square. It was 
built quite in the beautifiil taste of Andalusia, 
with a court paved with small slabs of white 
and blue marble. In the middle of this court 
was a fountain well supplied with the crystal 
lymph, the murmur of which, as it fell from its 
slender pillar into an octangular basin, might be 
heard in every apartment. The house itself was 
large and spacious, consisting of two stories, 
and containing room sufficient for at least ten 
times the number of inmates which now occupied 
it. I generally kept during the day in the lower 
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apartmentSy on account of the refreshing cool- 
ness which pervaded them. In one of these was 
an immense stone water-trough, ever overflowing 
with water from the fountain, in which I im- 
mersed myself every morning. Such were the 
premises to which, after having provided myself 
with a few indispensable articles of furniture, I 
now retreated with Antonio and my two horses. 

I was fortunate in the possession of these 
quadrupeds, inasmuch as it afforded me an op- 
portunity of enjoying to a greater extent the 
beauties of the surrounding country. I know of 
few things in this life more delicious than a ride 
in the spring or summer season in the neigh- 
bourhood of Seville. My favourite one was in 
the direction of Xerez, over the wide Dehesa, 
as it is called, which extends from Seville to the 
gates of the former town, a distance of nearly 
fifty miles, with scarcely a town or village inter- 
vening. The ground is irregular and broken, 
and is for the most part covered with that species 
of brushwood called carrasco, amongst which 
winds a bridle-path, by no means well defined, 
chiefly trodden by the anieros, with their long 
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trains of mules and borricos. It is here that 
the balmy air of beautiful Andalusia is to be 
inhaled in full perfection. Aromatic herbs and 
flowers are growing in abundance, diffusing their 
perfume around. Here dark and gloomy cares 
are dispelled as if by magic from the bosom, as 
the eyes wander over the prospect, lighted by 
unequalled sunshine, in which gaily painted 
butterflies wanton, and green and golden Sala- 
manquesas lie extended, enjoying the luxurious 
warmth, and occasionally startling the traveller, 
by springing up and making off with portentous 
speed to the nearest coverts, whence they stare 
upon him with their sharp and lustrous eyes. I 
repeat, that it is impossible to continue melan- 
choly in regions like these, and the ancient 
Greeks and Romans were right in making them 
the site of their Elysian fields. Most beautiful 
they are, even in their present desolation, for 
the hand of man has not cultivated them since 
the fatal era of the expulsion of the Moors, 
which drained Andalusia of at least two thirds 
of its population. 

Every evening it was my custom to ride along 
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the Dehesa, until the topmost towers of Senile 
were no longer in sight. I then turned about, 
and pressing my knees against the sides of Sidi 
Habismilk, my Arabian, the fleet creature, to 
whom spur or lash had never been applied, 
would set off in the direction of the town with 
the speed of a whirlwind, seeming in his head- 
long course to devour the ground of the waste, 
until he had left it behind, then dashing through 
the elm-covered road of the Delicias, his thun- 
dering hoofs were soon heard beneath the vaulted 
archway of the Puerta de Xerez, and in another 
moment he would stand stone still before the 
door of my solitary house in the little silent 
square of the Pila Seca. 

It is eight o'clock at night, I am returned from 
the Dehesa, and am standing on the sotea, or 
flat roof of my house, enjoying the cool breeze. 
Johannes Chrysostom has just arrived from his 
labour. I have not spoken to him, but I hear 
him below in the court-yard, detailing to Antonio 
the progress he has made in the last two days. 
He speaks barbarous Greek, plentifully inter- 
larded with Spanish words; but I gather from 
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his discourse, that he has already sold twelve 
Testaments among his fellow labourers. I hear 
copper coin falling on the pavement, and An- 
tonio, who is not of a very Christian temper, 
reproving him for not having brought the pro- 
ceeds of the sale in silver. He now asks for 
fifteen more, as he says the demand is becoming 
great, and that he shall have no difficulty in dis- 
posing of them in the comrse of the morrow, 
whilst pursuing his occupations. Antonio goes 
to fetch them, and he now stands alone by the 
marble fountain, singing a wild song, which I 
believe to be a hymn of his beloved Greek 
church. Behold one of the helpers which the 
Lord has sent me in my Gospel labours on the 
shores of the Guadalquivir. 

I lived in the greatest retirement during the 
whole time that I passed at Seville, spending 
Ihe greater part of each day in study, or in that 
half dreamy state of inactivity which is the 
natural effect of the influence of a warm climate. 
There was little in the character of the people 
around to induce me to enter much into society. 
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The higher class of the Andalusians are probably 
upon the whole the most vain and foolish of 
human beings^vrith a taste for nothing but sensual 
amusements, foppeiy in dress, and ribald discourse. 
Their insolence is only equalled by their mean- 
ness, and their prodigality by their avarice. The 
lower classes are a shade or two better than their 
superiors in station : little, it is true, can be said 
for the tone of their morality; they are over- 
reaching, quarrelsome, and revengeful, but they 
are upon the whole more courteous, and cer- 
tainly not more ignorant. 

The Andalusians are 'in general held in the 
lowest estimation by the rest of the Spaniards, 
even those in opulent circumstances finding some 
difficulty at Madrid in procuring admission into 
respectable society, where, if they find their way, 
they are invariably the objects of ridicule, from 
the absurd airs and grimaces in which they in- 
dulge, — their tendency to boasting and exag- 
geration, their curious accent, and the incorrect 
manner in which they speak and pronounce the 
Castilian language. 
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In a wordy the Andalusians, in all estimable 
traits of character, are as far below the other 
Spaniards as the countiy which they inhabit is 
superior in beauty and fertility to the other pro- 
vinces of Spain. 

Yet let it not for a moment be supposed that I 
have any intention of asserting, that excellent and 
estimable individuals are not to be found amongst 
the Andalusians; it was amongst them that I 
myself di^overed one, whom I have no hesitation 
in asserting to be the most extraordinary cha- 
racter that has ever come within the sphere of my 
knowledge ; but this was no scion of a noble or 
knightly house, ^' no wearer of soft clothing,'' no 
sleek highly perfumed personage, none of the 
romanticos who walk in languishing attitudes 
about the streets of Seville, with long black hair 
hanging upon their shoulders in luxuriant curls ; 
but one of those whom the proud and unfeeling 
style the dregs of the populace, a haggard, house- 
less, penniless man, in rags and tatters : I allude 
to Manuel, the — ^what shall I call him ? — seller of 
lottery tickets, driver of death carts, or poet 
laureate in Gypsy songs? I wonder whether 
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thou art still living, my friend Manuel; thou 
gentleman of Nature's forming — honest, pure- 
minded, humble, yet dignified being ! Art thou 
still wandering through the courts of beautiful 
Safacoro, or on the banks of the Len Baro, thine 
eyes fixed in vacancy, and thy mind striving to 
recall some half-forgotten couplet of Luis Lobo ; 
or art thou gone to thy long rest, out beyond the 
Xerez gate within the wall of the Campo Santo, to 
which in times of pest and sickness thou wast 
wont to carry so many, Gypsy and Gentile, in thy 
cart of the tinkling bell ? Oft in the rontons of 
the lettered and learned in this land of universal 
literature, when weary of the display of pedantry 
and egotism, have I recurred with yearning to 
our Gypsy recitations at the old house in the 
Pila Seca. Oft, when sickened by the high- 
wrought professions of those who bear the cross 
in gilded chariots, have I thought on thee, thy 
calm faith, without pretence, — thy patience in 
poverty, and fortitude in affliction; and as oft, 
when thinking of my speedily approaching end, 
have I wished that I might meet thee once again, 
and that thy hands might help to bear me to 
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'^ the dead man's acre ^ yonder on the sunny 
plain, O Manuel ! 

My principal visiter was Dionysius, who seldom 
failed to make his appearance every forenoon : 
the poor fellow came for sympathy and conversa- 
tion. It is difficult to imagine a situation more 
forlorn and isolated than that of this man, — a 
Greek at Seville, with scarcely a single acquaint- 
ance, and depending for subsistence on the 
miserable pittance to be derived from selling a 
few books, for the most part hawked about from 
door to door. " What could have first induced 
you to commence bookselling in Seville ?'' said I 
to him, as he arrived one sultry day, heated and 
fatigued, with a small bundle of books secured 
together by a leather strap. 

Dianysius. — For want of a better employment, 
Kyrie, I have adopted this most unprofitable and 
despised one. Ofl have I regretted not having 
been bred up as a shoemaker, or having learnt in 
my youth some other useful handicraft, for gladly 
would I follow it now. Such, at least, would pro- 
cure me the respect of my fellow-creatures, inas- 
much as they needed me ; but now all avoid me 
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and look upon me with contempt ; for what have 
I to offer in this place that any one cares about ? 
Books in Seville ! where no one reads, or at least 
nothing but new romances, translated from the 
French, and obscenity. Books ! Would I were a 
Gypsy and could trim donkeys, for then I were 
at least independent and were more respected 
than I am at present. 

Myself. — Of what kind of books does your 
stock in trade consist ? 

Dionysius. — Of those not likely to suit the Se- 
ville market, Kyrie; books of sterling and in- 
trinsic value; many of them in ancient Greek, 
which I picked up upon the dissolution of the con- 
vents, when the contents of the libraries were 
hurled into the court-yards, and there sold by 
the arrobe. I thought at first that I was about to 
make a fortune, and in fact my books would be 
so in any other place ; but here I have offered an 
Elzevir for half a dollar in vain. I should starve 
were it not for the strangers, who occasionally 
purchase of me. 

Myself. — Seville is a large cathedral city, 
abounding with priests and canons ; surely some 
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of these occasionally visit you to make purchases 
of classic worksy and books connected with eccle- 
siastical literature. 

Dianysius. — If you think so, Kyrie, you know 
little respecting the ecclesiastics of Seville. I am 
acquainted with many of them, and can assure 
you that a tribe of beings can scarcely be found 
with a more confirmed aversion to intellectual 
pursuits of every kind. Their reading is confined 
to newspapers, which they take up in the hope of 
seeing that their firiend Don Carlos is at length 
reinstated at Madrid ; but they prefer their cho- 
colate and biscuits, and nap before dinner, to the 
wisdom of Plato and the eloquence of Tully. 
They occasionally visit me, but it is only to 
pass away a heavy hour in chattering nonsense. 
Once on a time, three of them came, in the hope 
of making me a convert to their Latin super* 
stition. '^ Signior Donatio,*^ said they, (for so 
they called me,) ** how is it that an unprejudiced 
person like yourself, a man really with some pre- 
tension to knowledge, can still cling to this ab- 
surd religion of yours ? Surely, after having re- 
aided so many years in a civilized coimtry like 
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this of Spain, it is high time to abandon your 
half-pagan form of worship, and to enter the 
bosom of the church ; now pray be advised, and 
you shall be none the worse forit.** "Thank you, 
gentlemen," I replied, " for the interest you take 
in my welfare ; I am always open to conviction ; let 
us proceed to discuss the subject. What are the 
points of my religion which do not meet your ap- 
probation? You are of course well acquainted 
with all our dogmas and ceremonies.'' ^* We 
know nothing about your religion, Signior Do- 
natio, save that it is a very absurd one, and there- 
fore it is incumbent upon you, as an unprejudiced 
and well informed man, to renounce it.'' " But, 
gentlemen, if you know nothing of my religion, 
why call it absurd ? Surely it is not the part of 
unprejudiced people to disparage that of which 
they are ignorant." " But, Signior Donatio, it is 
not the Catholic Apostolic Koman religion, is 
it ? " " It may be, gentlemen, for what you appear 
to know of it ; for your information, however, I 
will tell you that it is not ; it is the Greek Apos- 
tolic religion. I do not call it catholic, for it is 
absurd to call that catholic which is not universally 
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acknowledged.^ ^' But, Signior Donatio, does not 
the matter speak for itself? Wliat can a set of ig- 
norant Greek barbarians know about religion ? If 
they set aside the authority of Rome, whence should 
they derive any rational ideas of religion ? whence 
should they get the Gospel ? " " The Gospel, gen- 
tlemen ? Allow me to show you a book, here it is, 
what is your opinion of it ?" " Signior Donatio, 
what does this mean? What characters of the 
devil are these, are they Moorish ? Who is 
able to understand them?" ^'I suppose your 
worships, being Roman priests, know something 
of Latin; if you inspect the title-page to the 
bottom, you will find, in the language of your 
own church, " the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ,'' in the original Greek, of which your 
vulgate is merely a translation, and not a very 
correct one. With respect to the barbarism of 
Greece, it appears that you are not aware that 
Athens was a city, and a famed one, centuries 
before the first mud cabin of Rome was thatched, 
and the Gypsy vagabonds who first peopled it, 
had escaped from the hands of justice.*' *^ Sig* 
nior Donatio, you are an ignorant heretic and 
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insolent withal, what nonsense is this! ....** But 
I will not weaxy your ears, Kjiie, with all the 
absurdities which Ae poor Lalin Papas poured 
into mine ; the burden of their song being in- 
Tariably, what nonsense is this I which was cer- 
tainly applicable enough to what thej themselves 
were saying. Seeing, however, that I was more 
than their match in religious controversy, they 
fell foul of my countiy. '' Spain is a better coun- 
try than Greece,** said one ; *' Yon never tasted 
bread before yon came to Spain,** cried another. 
^'And little enough since,** thought I. ''You 
never before saw such a city as Seville,** said the 
third. But then ensued the best part of the co- 
medy : my visitors chanced to be natives of three 
different places; one was of Seville, another of 
Utrera, and the third of Miguel Turra, a miserable 
village in La Mancha. At the mention of Se- 
ville, the other two instantly began to sing the 
praises of their respective places of birth ; this 
brought on comparisons, and a violent dispute 
was the consequence. Much abuse passed be- 
tween them, whilst I stood by, shrugged my 
shoulders, and said tipotas. At last, as they 
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were leaving the homey I said, '^ Who would haTe 
thought, gentlemen, that the polemics of the 
Greek and Latin churches were so closely con- 
nected with the comparative merits of Seville, 
Utrera, and Miguel Turra ? ** 

Myself. — ^Is the spirit of proselytism very pre- 
valent here ? Of what description of people do 
their converts generally consist ? 

DionyHus. — I will tell you, Kyrie : the gene- 
laiity of their converts consist of German or 
English Protestant adventurers, who come here 
to settle, and in course of time take to thenuselves 
wi^es from amongst the Spanish, prior to which 
it is necessary to become members of the Latin 
church. 4- few are vagabond Jews, from Gib- 
raltar or Tangier^ who have fled for thei^ crimes 
info Spain, and who renounce their faith to 
escape from starvation. These gentry, however, it 
is necessary to pay, on which account the ppests 
procure for them padrinos or godfathers; these 
generally consist of rich devotees over whom the 
priests have influence, and who esteem it a gilory 
and a meritorious act to assist in bringing back 
lost souls to the church. The neophyte allows 
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himself to be convinced on the promise of a 
peseta a day, which is generally paid by the god- 
fathers for the first year, but seldom for a longer 
period. About forty years ago, however, they 
made a somewhat notable convert. A civil war 
arose in Morocco, caused by the separate preten- 
sions of two brothers to the throne. One of these 
being worsted, fled over to Spain, imploring the 
protection of Charles the Fourth. He soon be- 
came an object of particular attention to the 
priests, who were not slow in converting him, 
and induced Charles to settle upon him a pen- 
sion of a dollar per day. He died some few 
years since in Seville, a despised vagabond. He 
left behind him a son, who is at present a notary, 
and outwardly very devout, but a greater hypocrite 
and picaroon does not exist. I would you could 
see his face, Kyrie, it is that of Judas Iscariot. 
I think you would say so, for you are a physio- 
gnomist. He lives next door to me, and ngtwith- 
standing his pretensions to religion, is permitted 
to remain in a state of great poverty. 

And now nothing farther for the present about 
Dionysius. 
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About the middle of July our work was con- 
cluded at Seville, and for the very efficient 
reason, that I had no more Testaments to sell ; 
somewhat more than two hundred having been 
circulated since my arrival. 

About ten days before the time of which I am 
speaking, I was visited by various alguazils, ac- 
companied by a kind of headborough, who made 
a small seizure of Testaments and Gypsy Gos- 
pels, which happened to be lying about. This 
visit was far from being disagreeable to me, as I 
considered it to be a very satisfactory proof of 
the effect of our exertions in Seville. I cannot 
help here relating an anecdote : — A day or two 
subsequent, having occasion to call at the house 
of the headborough respecting my passport, I 
foimd him lying on his bed, for it was the hour 
of siesta, reading intently one of the Testaments 
which he had taken away, all of which, if he 
had obeyed his orders, would have been depo- 
sited in the office of the civil governor. So in- 
tently, indeed, was he engaged in reading, that 
he did not at first observe my entrance ; when 
he did, however, he sprang up in great confusion. 
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and locked the book up in liis cabinet, where- 
Qpon I smiled, isnd told Mm to be nnder no 
ataitD, as I was glad to see him so usefully em- 
ployed. RecoTering himself, he said that he 
had read the book nearly through, and that he 
had found no harm in it, but on the contrary^ 
every thing to praise. Adding, he belioTed 
that the clergy must be possessed with devils 
{endemonuidas} to persecute it in the manner 
they did. 

It was Sunday when the seizure was made, 
and I happened to be reading the Liturgy. One 
of the alguazils, when going away, made soi ob- 
servation respecting the very different manner in 
which the Protestants and Catholics keep the 
sabbath ; the former being in their own houses 
reading good books, and the latter abroad in the 
bull*ring, seeing the wild bulls tear out die gory 
bowels of the poor horses. The bull amphi- 
theatre at Seville is the finest in all Spain, and 
is invariably on a Sunday (the only day on which 
it is open) filled with applauding multitudes. 

I now made preparations for leaving Seville 
for a few months, my destination being the coast 
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of Barbaiy. Antonio, who did not wish to leave 
Spain, in which were his wife and children, re- 
turned to Madrid, rejoicing in a handsome gra- 
tuity with which I presented him. As it was my 
intention to return to Seville, I left my house 
and horses in the charge of a friend in whom 
I could confide, and departed. 

The reasons which induced me to visit Bar- 
bary will be seen in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

KIGHT ON THE GUADALQUIVIR. — GOSPEL LIORT. — BONANZA.^ 
STRAND OF SAN LUCAR. — ANDALUBIAN SCENERY. — HISTORY OF 
A CHEST. — COSAS DE LOS INGLE8E8. — THE TWO GYPSIES. — ^TUE 
DRIVER. — ^TBE RED NIGHTCAP. — ^THE STEAM BOAT.~*CHR18TIAN 
LANGUAGE. 

On the night of the 31st of July I departed 
from Seville upon my expedition, going on board 
one of the steamers which ply on the Guadal- 
quivir between Seville and Cadiz. 

It was my intention to stop at San Lucar, 
for the purpose of recovering the chest of Tes- 
taments which had been placed in embargo there, 
until such time as they could be removed from 
the kingdom of Spain. These Testaments I 
intended for distribution amongst the Christians 
whom I hoped to meet on the shores of Barbary. 
San Lucar is about fifteen leagues distant from 
Seville, at the entrance of the bay of Cadiz, 
where the yellow waters of the Guadalquivir 
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unite with the brine. The steamer shot from the 
little quay, or wharf, at about half-past nine, 
and then arose a loud cry, — it was the voices 
of those on board and on shore wishing fiure- 
well to their friends. Amongst the tumult 1 
thought I could distinguish the accents of some 
friends of my own who had accompanied me to 
the bank, and I instantly raised my own voice 
louder than all. The night was very dark, so 
much so, indeed, that as we passed along we 
could scarcely distinguish the trees which cover 
the eastern shore of the river until it takes its 
first turn. A calmazo had reigned during the 
day at Seville, by which is meant, exceedingly 
sultry weather, unenlivened by the slightest 
breeze. The night likewise was calm and 
sultry. As I had frequently made the voyage 
of the Guadalquivir, ascending and descending 
this celebrated river, I felt nothing of that rest- 
lessness and curiosity which people experience 
in a strange place, whether in light or darkness, 
and being acquainted with none of the other 
passengers, who were talking on the deck, I 
thought my best plan would be to retire to the 
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cabin fttid enjoy some rest, if possible. The 
cabin was solitary and tolerably cool, all its 
windows on either side being open for the ad- 
mission of air. Flinging myself on one of the 
cushioned benches, I was soon asleep, in which 
state I continued for about two hours, when I 
was aroused by the furious biting of a thousand 
bugs, which compelled me to seek the deck, 
where, wrapping myself in my cloak, I again 
fell asleep. It was near daybreak when I 
awoke ; we were then about two leagues from 
San Lucar. I arose and looked towards the 
east, watching the gradual progress of dawn, 
first the dull light, then the streak, then the 
tinge, then the bright blush, till at last the 
golden disk of that orb which giveth day emerged 
from the abyss of immensity, and in a moment 
the whole prospect was covered with brightness 
and glory. The land smiled, the waters sparkled, 
the birds sang, and men arose from their resting 
places and rejoiced ; for it was day, and the sun 
was gone forth on the enaad of its Creator, the 
diffusion of light and gladness, and the dispell- 
ing of darkness and sorrow. 
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** Bdiold tbe monuBg sun 
Begins hii glorious way; 
His beams through all the nations run, 
And life and light convey. 

** But where the Gospel comes, 
U spreads diviner hf/bti 
It calls dead sinnen from their tombs. 
And gives the blind their sight" 

We now stopped before Bonanza: this is 
properly speaking the port of San Lucar, al- 
though it is half a league distant from the latter 
place. It is called Bonanza on account of its 
good anchorage, and its being secured from the 
boisterous winds of the ocean ; its literal meaning 
is '* fair weather.** It consists of seyeral large 
white buildings, principally government store- 
houses, and is inhabited by the coast-guard, de- 
pendents on the custom-house, and a few fisher- 
men. A boat came off to receive those passen- 
gers whose destination was San Lucar, and to 
bring on board about half a dozen who were 
bound for Cadiz : I entered with the rest. A 
young Spaniard of very diminutive stature ad- 
dressed some questions to me in French as to 
what I thought of the sceneiy and climate of 
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Andalusia. I replied that I admired both, which 
evidently gave him great pleasure. The boatman 
now came demanding two reals for conveying me 
on shore. I had no small money, and offered 
him a dollar to change. He said that it was im- 
possible. I asked him what was to be done; 
whereupon he repUed uncivilly that he knew not, 
but could not lose time, and expected to be paid 
instantly. The young Spaniard, observing my 
embarrassment, took out two reals and paid the 
fellow. I thanked him heartily for this act of 
civility, for which I felt really grateful ; as there 
are few situations more unpleasant than to be in 
a crowd in want of change, whilst you are im- 
portuned by people for payment. A loose 
character once told me that it was far preferable 
to be without money at all, as you then knew 
what course to take. I subsequently met the 
young Spaniard at Cadiz, and repaid him with 
thanks. 

A few cabriolets were waiting near the wharf, 
in order to convey us to San Lucar. I ascended 
one, and we proceeded slowly along the Playa 
or strand. This place is famous in the ancient 
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novels of Spain, of that class called Picaresque, 
or those devoted to the adventures of notorious 
scoundrels, the father of which, as also of all 
others of the same kind, in whatever language, 
is LazariUo de Tonnes. Cervantes himself has 
immortalized this strand in the most amusing of 
his smaller tales, La Ilustre Fregona. In a word, 
the strand of San Lucar in ancient times, if not 
in modem, was a rendezvous for ruffians, contra- 
bandistas, and vagabonds of every description, 
who nested there in wooden sheds, which have 
now vanished. San Lucar itself was always 
noted for the thievish propensities of its inhabit- 

• 

ants — ^the worst in all Andalusia. The roguish 
innkeeper in Don Quixote perfected his educa- 
tion at San Lucar. All these recollections 
crowded into my mind as we proceeded along 
the strand, which was beautifully gilded by the 
Andalusian sun. We at last arrived nearly 
opposite to San Lucar, which stands at some 
distance from the water-side. Here a lively 
spectacle presented itself to us : the shore was 
covered with a multitude of females either dress- 
ing or undressing themselves, while (I speak 
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within bounds) hundreds were in the water 
sporting and playing: some were close by the 
beach, stretched at their full length on the sand 
and pebbles, allowing the little billows to dash 
over their heads and bosoms ; whilst other were 
swimming boldly out into the firth. There was 
a confused hubbub of female cries, thin shrieks, 
and shrill laughter ; couplets likewise were being ' 
simg, on what subject it is easy to guess, for we 
were in sunny Andalusia, and what can its black- 
eyed daughters think, speak, or sing of but amdr, 
amdr, whicli now sounded from the land and the 
waters. Farther on along the beach we per- 
ceired likewise a crowd of men bathing; we 
passed not by them, but turned to the left up 
an alley or avenue which leads to San Lucar, 
and which may be a quarter of a mile long. 
The view from hence was truly magnificent ; be- 
fore us lay the town, occupying the side and 
top of a tolerably high hill, extending from east 
to west. It appeared to be of considerable size, 
and I was subsequently informed that it con- 
tained at least twenty thousand inhabitants. 
Several immense edifices and walls towered up 
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in a style of grandeur which can be but feebly 
described by words ; but the principal object 
was an ancient castle towards the left. The 
houses were all white, and would have shone 
brilliantly in the sun had it been higher, but at 
this early hour they lay comparatively in shade. 
The tout ensemble was very Moorish and ori- 
ental, and indeed in ancient times San Lucar 
was a celebrated stronghold of the Moors, and, 
next to Almeria, the most frequented of their 
commercial places in Spain. Every thing, in- 
deed, in these parts of Andalusia, is per- 
fectly oriental. Behold the heavens, as cloud- 
less and as brightly azure as those of Ind; 
the fiery sun which tans the fairest cheek in a 
moment, and which fills the air with flickering 
flame ; and O remark the scenery and the vege- 
table productions. The alley up which we were 
moving was planted on each side with that re- 
markable tree or plant, for I know not which to 
call it, the giant aloe, which is called in Spanish, 
pitOf and in Moorish, gura^an* It rises here 
to a height almost as magnificent as on the 
Afiican shore. Need I say that the stem, which 
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springs up from the middle of the bush of green 
blades, which shoot out from the root on all 
sides, is as high as a palm-tree ; and need I say 
that those blades, which are of an immense thick- 
ness at the root, are at the tip sharper than the 
point of a spear, and would inflict a terrible 
wound on any animal which might inadvertently 
rush against them ? 

One of the first houses at San Lucar was the 
posada at which we stopped. It confironted, with 
some others, the avenue up which we had come. 
As it was still early, I betook myself to rest for a 
few hours, at the end of which time I went out 
to visit Mr. Phillipi, the British vice-consul, who 
.was already acquainted with me by name, as I 
had been recommended to him in a letter from a 
relation of his at Seville. Mr. Phillipi was at 
home in his counting-house, and received me 
with much kindness and civility. I told him the 
motive of my visit to San Lucar, and requested 
his assistance towards obtaining the books from 
the custom-house, in order to transport them out 
of the country, as I was very well acquainted 
with the difliculties which every one has to en- 
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counter in Spain, who has any business to trans- 
act with the government authorities. He assured 
me that he should be most happy to assist me, 
and accordingly despatched with me to the 
custom-house his head clerk, a person well 
known and much respected at San Lucar. 

It may be as well here at once to give the 
history of these books, which might otherwise 
tend to embarrass the narrative. They consisted 
of a chest of Testaments in Spanish, and a small 
box of Saint Luke's Gospel in the Gitano or 
language of the Spanish Gypsies. I obtained 
them from the custom-house at San Lucar, with 
a pass for that of Cadiz. At Cadiz I was occu- 
pied two days, and also a person whom I em- 
ployed, in going through all the formalities, and 
in procuring the necessary papers. The expense 
was great, as money was demanded at every step 
I had to take, though I was simply complying in 
this instance with the orders of the Spanish go- 
vernment in removing prohibited books from 
Spain. The farce did not end until my arrival 
at Gibraltar, where I paid the Spanish consul a 
dollar for certifying on the back of the pass, which 
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I had to retam to Cadiz, that the books were 
aniTed at the former place. It is tme that he 
never saw the books nor enquired about them, 
but he received the monej, for which he alone 
seemed to be anxious. 

Whilst at the custom-house of San Lucar I 
was asked one or two questions respecting the 
books contained in the chests : this aflTorded me 
some opportunity of speaking of the New Testa* 
ment, and the Bible Society. What I said ex* 
cited attention, and presently all the officers and 
dependents of the house, great and small, were 
gathered around me, from the governor to the 
porter. As it was necessary to open the boxes 
to inspect their contents, we all proceeded to the 
court-yard, where, holding a Testament in my 
hand, I recommenced my discourse. I scarcely 
know what I said ; for I was much agitated, and 
hurried away by my feelings, when I bethought 
me of the maimer in which the word of God was 
persecuted in this unhappy kingdom. My words 
evidently made impression, and to my astonish- 
ment every person present pressed me for a copy. 
I sold several within the walls of the custom- 
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house. The object, however, of mo^ attention 
was the Gypsy Gospel, which was minutely ex- 
amined amidst smiles and exclamations of sur- 
prise ; an individual every now and then ciying, 
** Cosas de lo9 Ingleses.^ A bystander asked me 
whether I could speak the Gitdno language. I 
replied that I could not only speak it, but write 
it, and instantly made a speech of about five 
minutes in the Gypsy tongue, which I had no 
sooner concluded than all clapped their hands and 
simultaneously shouted, " Coms de Inglaierra,^ 
*^ Cosas de los InglesesJ* I disposed of several 
copies of the Gypsy Gospel likewise, and having 
now settied the business which had brought me 
to the custom-house, I saluted my new fiiends 
and departed with my books. 

I now revisited Mr. Fhillipi, who, upon learn- 
ing that it was my intention to proceed to Cadiz 
next morning by the steamer, which would touch 
at Bonanza at four o'clock, despatched the chests 
and my little luggage to the latter place, where 
he likewise advised me to sleep, in order that 1 
might be in readiness to embark at that early 
hour. He then introduced me to his &mily, 
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his wife an English woman, and his daughter an 
amiable and beautiful girl of about eighteen years 
of age, whom I had previously seen at Seville ; 
three or four other ladies from Seville were like* 
wise there on a visit, and for the purpose of sea- 
bathing. After a few words in English between 
the lady of the house and myself, we all com- 
menced chatting in Spanish, which seemed to be 
the only language understood or cared for by 
the rest of the company ; indeed, who would be 
so unreasonable as to expect Spanish females 
to speak any language but their own, which, 
flexible and harmonious as it is, (far more so I 
think than any other,) seems at times quite in- 
adequate to express the wild sallies of thei^ 
luxuriant imagination. Two hours fled rapidly 
away in discourse, interrupted occasionally by 
music and song, when I bade farewell to this de- 
lightful society, and strolled out to view the 
town. 

It was now past noon, and the heat was ex- 
ceedingly fierce: I saw scarcely a living being 
in the streets, the stones of which burnt my feet 
through the soles of my boots. I passed through 
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the square of the Constitutioii, which presents 
nothing particular to the eye of the stranger, and 
ascended the hill to obtain a nearer view of the 
castle. It is a strong heavy edifice of stone, with 
round towers, and, though deserted, appears to 
be still in a tolerable state of preservation. I 
became tired of gazing, and was retracing my 
steps, when I was accosted by two Gypsies, who 
by some means had heard of my arrival. We 
exchanged some words in Gitano, but they ap- 
peared to be very ignorant of the dialect, and 
utterly unable to maintain a conversation in it. 
They were clamorous for a gabicote, or book in 
the Gypsy tongue. I refused it them, saving 
that they could turn it to no profitable accoimt ; 
but finding that they could read, I promised 
them each a Testament in Spanish. This offer, 
however, they refused with disdain, saying that 
they cared for nothing written in the language of 
the Busne or Gentiles. They then persisted in 
their demand, to which I at last yielded, being 
unable to resist their importunity; whereupon 
they accompanied me to the inn, and received 
what they so ardently desired. 
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In the evening I was visited by Mr. PhiUipi, 
who informed me that he had ordered a cabriolet 
to call for me at the inn at eleven at night, for 
the purpose of conveying me to Bonanza, and 
that a person there who kept a small wine-house, 
and to whom the chests and other things had 
been forwarded, would receive me for the night, 
though it was probable that I should have to 
sleep on the floor. We then walked to the beach, 
where there were a great number of bathers, all 
men. Amongst them were some good swimmers ; 
two, in particular, were out at a great distance in 
the firth of the Guadalquivir, I should say at 
least a mile ; their heads could just be descried 
with the telescope. I was told that they were 
friars. I wondered at what period of their lives 
they had acquired their dexterity at natation. I 
hoped it was not at a time when, according to 
their vows, they should have lived for prayer, 
£eusting, and mortification alone. Swimming is a 
noble exercise, but it certainly does not tend to 
mortify either the flesh or the spirit. As it was 
becoming dusk, we returned to the town, when 
my friend bade me a kind farewell. I then retired 
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to mj apartment, and passed some hours in medi- 
tation. 

It was nighty ten o'clock ; — eleven o'clock, and 
the cabriolet was at the door. T got in, and we 
proceeded down the avenue and along the shore, 
which was quite deserted. The waves sounded 
mournfully ; every thing seemed to have changed 
«ince the morning. I even thought that the horse's 
feet sounded differently as it trotted slowly over 
the moist firm sand. The driver, however, was 
t>y no means mournful, nor inclined to be silent 
long : he soon commenced asking me an infinity 
of questions as to whence I came and whither I 
was bound. Having given him what answers I 
thought most proper, I, in return, asked him 
whether he was not afraid to drive along that 
beach, which had always borne so bad a cha- 
racter, at so unseasonable an hour. Whereupon, 
he looked around him, and seeing no person, he 
ndsed a shout of derision, and said that a fellow 
with his whiskers feared not all the thieves that 
ever walked the playa, and that no dozen men 
in San Lucar dare to waylay any traveller whom 
they knew to be beneath his protection. He was 
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a good specimen of the Andalusian braggart. 
We soon saw a light or two shining diihly before 
us ; they proceeded from a few barks and small 
vessels stranded on the sand close below Bo* 
nanza: amongst them I distinguished two or 
three dusky figures. We were now at our jour- 
ney's end, and stopped before the door of the 
place where I was to lodge for the night. The 
driver, dismounting, knocked loud and long, until 
the door was opened by an exceedingly stout 
man of about sixty years of age ; he held a dim 
light in his hand, and was dressed in a red night- 
cap and dirty striped shirt. He admitted us, 
without a word, into a very large long room with 
a clay floor. A species of counter stood on one 
side near the door ; behind it stood a barrel or 
two, and against the wall, on shelves, many bottles 
of various sizes. The smell of liquors and wine 
was very powerful. I settled with the driver and 
gave him a gratuity, whereupon he asked me for 
something to drink to my safe journey. I told 
him he could call for whatever he pleased ; where- 
upon he demanded a glass of aguardiente, which 
the master of the house, who had stationed him- 
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self behind the counter, handed him without 
saying a word. The fellow drank it off at once, 
but made a great many wry faces after having 
swallowed it, and, coughing, said that he made no 
doubt it was good liquor, as it burnt his throat 
terribly. He then embraced me, went out, 
mounted his cabriolet, and drove off. 

The old man with the red nightcap now moved 
slowly to the door, which he bolted and other- 
wise secured ; he then drew forward two benches, 
which he placed together, and pointed to them as 
if to intimate to me that there was my bed : he 
then blew out the candle and retired deeper into 
the apartment, where I heard him lay himself 
down sighing and snorting. There was now no 
farther light than what proceeded from a small 
earthen pan on the floor, filled with water and 
oil, on which floated a small piece of card with a 
lighted wick in the middle, which simple species 
of lamp is called ** mariposa." I now laid my 
carpet bag on the bench as a pillow, and flung 
myself down. I should have been asleep in- 
stantly, but he of the red nightcap now com- 
menced snoring awfully, which brought to my 
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mind that I had not yet commended myself to 
my friend and Redeemer: I therefore prayed, 
and then sank to repose. 

I was awakened more than once during the 
night by cats, and I believe rats, leaping upon 
my body. At the last of these interruptions I 
arose, and, approaching the mariposa, looked at 
my watch; it was half past three o'clock. I 
opened the door and looked out; whereupon 
some fishermen entered, clamouring for their 
morning draught : the old man was soon on his 
feet serving them. One of the men said to me 
that, if I was going by the steamer, T had better 
order my things to the wharf without delay, as 
he had heard the vessel coming down the river. 
I despatched my luggage, and then demanded of 
the red nightcap what I owed him. He replied, 
" One real." These were the only two words 
which I heard proceed from his mouth : he was 
certainly addicted to silence^ and perhaps to phi- 
losophy, neither of which are much practised in 
Andalusia. I now hurried to the wharf; the 
steamer was not yet arrived, but I heard its thun- 
der up the river every moment becoming more 
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distinct: there was mist and darkness npon the 
£|ce of the waters, and I felt awe as I listened to 
the approach of the invisible monster booming 
through the stillness of the night. It came at 
last in sight, plashed its way forward, stopped, 
and I was soon on board. It was the Peninsula, 
the best boat on the Guadalquivir. 

What a wonderful production of art is a steam- 
boat ; and yet why should we call it wonderful, if 
we consider its history. More than five hundred 
years have elapsed since the idea of making one 
first originated ; but it was not until the close of 
the last century that the first, worthy of the name, 
made its appearance on a Scottish river. 

During this long period of time, acute minds 
and skilful hands were occasionally busied in at- 
tempting to remove those imperfections in the 
machinery, which alone prevented a vessel being 
made capable of propelling itself against wind 
and tide. All these attempts were successively 
abandoned in despair, yet scarcely one was made 
which was perfectly fruitless ; each inventor leav- 
ing behind him some monument of his labour, of 
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which those who succeeded him took advantage, 
until at last a fortunate thought or two, and a few 
more perfect arrangements, were all that were 
wanting. The time arrived, and now, at length, 
the very Atlantic is crossed by haughty steamers. 
Much has been said of the utility of steam in 
spreading abroad civilization, and I think justly. 
When the first steam vessels were seen on the 
Guadalquivir, about ten years ago, the Sevillians 
ran to the banks of the river, crying ** sorcery, 
sorcery,^ which idea was not a litde favoured by 
the speculation being an English one, and the 
boats, which were English built, being provided 
with English engineers, as, indeed, they still are ; 
no Spaniard having been found capable of under- 
standing the machinery. They soon, however, 
became accustomed to them, oud the boats are 
in general crowded with passengers. Fanatic 
and vain as the Sevillians still are, and bigoted 
as they remain to their own customs, they know 
that good, in one instance at least, can proceed 
from a foreign land, and that land a land of he- 
retics ; inveterate prejudice has been shaken, and 
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we will hope that this is the dawn of their civil- 
ization. 

Whilst passing over the bay of Cadiz, I was 
reclining on one of the benches on the deck, 
when the captain walked by in company with 
another man ; they stopped a short distance from 
me, and I heard the captain ask the other, in a 
low voice, how many languages he spoke ; he re- 
plied " only one." " That one," said the captain, 
''is of course the Christian;" by which name the 
Spaniards style their own language in contradis- 
tinction to all others. '' That fellow," continued 
the captain, ''who is lying on the deck, can speak 
Christian too when it serves his purpose, but he 
speaks others, which are by no means Christian : 
he can talk English, and I myself have heard him 
chatter in Gitano with the Gypsies of Triana; 
he is now going amongst the Moors, and when 
he arrives in their country, you will hear him, 
should you be there, converse as fluendy in 
their gibberish as in Christiano, nay, better, for 
he is no Christian himself. He has been se- 
veral times on board my vessel already, but I 
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do not like him, as I consider that he carries 
something about with him which is not good." 

This worthy person, on my coming aboard the 
boat, had shaken me by the hand and expressed 
his joy at seeing me again. 
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Cadiz stands, as is well known, upon a long nar- 
row neck of land stretching out into the ocean, 
from whose bosom the town appears to rise, the 
salt waters laving its walls on all sides save the 
east, where a sandy isthmus connects it with the 
coast of Spain. The town, as it exists at the pre- 
sent day, is of modem construction, and very un- 
like any other town which is to be found in the 
Peninsula, being built with great regularity and 
symmetry. The streets are numerous, and inter- 
sect each other, for the most part, at right angles. 
They are very narrow in comparison to the height 
of the houses, so that they are almost impervious 
to the rays of the sun, except when at its midday 
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altitude. The principal street, however, is an ex- 
ception, it being of some width. This street, in 
which stands the Bolsa or Exchange, and which 
contains the houses of the chief merchants and 
nobility, is the grand resort of loungers as well as 
men of business during the early part of the day, 
and in that respect resembles the Puerta del Sol 
at Madrid. It is connected with the great square, 
which, though not of rery considerable extent, 
has many pretensions to magnificence, it being 
surrounded with large imposing houses, and 
planted with fine trees, with marble seats below 
them for the accommodation of the public. 
There are few public edifices worthy of much at- 
tention : the chief church, indeed, might be con- 
sidered a fine monument of labour in some other 
countries, but in Spain, the land of noble and 
gigantic cathedrals, it can be styled nothing 
more than a decent place of worship ; it is still 
in an unfinished state. There is a public walk or 
alameda on the northern ramparts, which is gene- 
rally thronged in summer evenings : the green of 
its trees, when viewed fix)m the bay, afibrds an 
agreeable relief to the eye, dazzled with the glare 
of the white buildings, for Cadiz is also a bright 
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' city. It was once the wealthiest place in all 
Spain, but its prosperity has of late years sadly 
diminished, and its inhabitants are continually 
lamenting its ruined trade; on which account 
many are daily abandoning it for Seville, where 
living at least is cheaper. There is still, however, 
much life and bustle in the streets, which are 
adorned with many splen^d shops, several of 
which are in the style of Paris and London. The 
present population is said to amount to eighty 
thousand souls. 

It is not without reason that Cadiz has been 
called a strong town: the fortifications on the 
land side, which were pardy the work of the 
French during the sway of Napoleon, are per- 
fectly admirable, and seem impregnable : towards 
the sea it is defended as much by nature as by 
art, water and sunken rocks being no contempt- 
ible bulwarks. The defences of the town, how- 
ever, except the landward ones, afford melancholy 
proofs of Spanish apathy and neglect, even when 
allowance is made for the present peculiarly un- 
happy circumstances of the country. Scarcely a 
gun, except a few dismounted ones, is to be seen 
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on the fortifications, which are rapidly falling to 
decay, so that this insulated stronghold is at pre- 
sent almost at the mercy of any foreign nation 
which, upon any pretence, or none at all, should 
seek to tear it from the grasp of its present legiti- 
mate possessors, and convert it into a foreign co- 
lony. 

A few hours after my arrival, I waited upon Mr. 
B., the British consul-general at Cadiz. His 
house, which is the comer one at the entrance of 
the alameda, commands a noble prospect of the 
bay, and is very krge and magnificent. I had of 
course long been acquainted with Mr. B. by re- 
putation ; 1 knew that for several years he had 
filled, with advantage to his native country and 
with honour to himself, the distinguished and 
highly responsible situation which he holds in 
Spain. 1 knew, likewise, that he was a good and 
pious Christian, and, moreover, the firm and en- 
lightened firiend of the Bible Society. Of all this 
I was aware, but I had never yet enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of being personally acquainted with him. 
I saw him now for the first time, and was much 
struck with his appearance. He is a tall. 
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athletic, finely built man, seemingly about forty- 
five or fifty ; there is much dignity in his coun- 
tenance, which is, however, softened by an ex- 
pression of good humour truly engaging. His 
manner is frank and afiable in the extreme. I 
am not going to enter into minute details of our 
interview, which was to me a very interesting one. 
He knew already the leading parts of my history 
since ray arrival in Spain, and made several 
comments upon it, which displayed his intimate 
knowledge of the situation of the country as re- 
gards ecclesiastical matters, and the state of 
opinion respecting religious innovation. 

I was pleased to find that his ideas in many 
points accorded with my own, and we were both 
decidedly of opinion that, notwithstanding the 
great persecution and outcry which had lately 
been raised against the Gospel, the battle was 
by no means lost, and that the holy cause might 
yet triumph in Spain, if zeal united with discre- 
tion and Christian humility were displayed by 
those called upon to uphold it. 

During the greater part of this and the follow- 
ing day, I was much occupied at the custom- 
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house, endeavouring to obtain tlie documents 
necessary for the exportation of the Testaments. 
On the afternoon of Saturday, I dined with Mr. 
6. and his family, an interesting group, — his 
lady, his beautiful daughters, and his son, a fine 
intelligent young man. Early the next morning, 
a steamer, the Balear, was to quit Cadiz for Mar- 
seilles, touching on the way at Algeziras, Gibral- 
tar, and various other ports of Spain. I had 
engaged my passage on board her as far as 
Gibraltar, having nothing farther to detain me at 
Cadiz ; my business with the custom-house having 
been brought at last to a termination, though I 
believe I should never have got through it but 
for the kind assistance of Mr. B. I quitted this 
excellent man and my odier charming friends at 
a late hour with regret. I believe that I carried 
with me their very best wishes ; and, in whatever 
part of the world I, a poor wanderer in the Gos- 
pel's cause, may chance to be, I shall not unfre- 
quently offer up sincere prayers for their happi- 
ness and well-being. 

Before taking leave of Cadiz, I shall relate an 
anecdote of the British consul, characteristic of 
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him and the happy maimer in which he contrires 
(o execute the most disagreeable duties of his 
situation. I was in conversation with him in a 
parlour of his house, when we were interrupted 
by the entrance of two very unexpected visitors : 
they were the captain of a Liverpool merchant 
vessel and one of the crew. The latter was a 
rough sailor, a Welshman, who could only ex- 
press himself in very imperfect English. They 
looked unutterable dislike and defiance at each 
other. It appeared that the latter had refused to 
work, and insisted on leaving the ship, and his 
master had in consequence brought him before 
the consul, in order that, if he persisted, the con- 
sequences might be detailed to him, which would 
be the forfeiture of his wages and clothes. This 
was done ; but the fellow became more and more 
dogged, refusing ever to tread the same deck 
again with his captain, who, he said, had called 
him "Greek, lazy lubberly Greek," which h^ 
would not bear. The word Greek rankled in the 
sailor's mind, and stung him to the very core. 
Mr. B., who seemed to be perfectly acquainted 
with the character of Welshmen in general, who 
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axe proverbially obstinate when opposition is 
offered to them, and who saw at once that the 
dispute had arisen on foolish and trivial grounds, 
now told the man, with a smile, that he would 
inform him of a way by which he might gain the 
weather-gage of every one of them, consul and 
captain and all, and secure his wages and clothes; 
which was by merely going on board a brig of 
war of her Majesty, which was then lying in the 
bay. The fellow said he was aware of this, and 
intended to do so. His grim features, however, 
instantly relaxed in some degree, and he looked 
more humanely upon his captain. Mr. B. then, 
addressing himself to the latter, made some ob- 
servations on the impropriety of using the word 
Greek to a British sailor ; not forgetting, at the 
same time, to speak of the absolute necessity of 
obedience and discipline on board eveiy ship. 
His words produced such an effect, that in a very 
little time the sailor held out his hand towards 
his captain, and expressed his willingness to go 
on board with him and perform his duty, adding, 
that the captain, upon the whole, was the best 
man in the world. So they departed mutually 
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pleased i the consul making both of them promise 
to attend divine service at his house on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Sunday morning came, and I was on board the 
steamer by six o'clock. As I ascended the side, 
the harsh sound of the Catalan dialect assailed 
my ears. In fact, the vessel was Catalan built, 
and the captain and crew were of that nation; 
the greater part of the passengers already on 
board, or who subsequently arrived^ appeared to 
be Catalans, and seemed to vie with each other 
in producing disagreeable sounds. A burly mer* 
chant, however, with a red fisu^e, peaked chin, 
sharp eyes, and hooked nose, clearly bore pff the 
palm; he conversed with astonishing eagerness 
on seemingly the most indifferent subjects, or 
rather on no subject at all ; his voice would have 
sounded exactly like a coffee-mill but for a vile 
nasal twang : he poured forth his Catalan inces- 
santly till we arrived at Gibraltar. Such people 
are never sea-sick, though they frequently pro- 
duce or aggravate the malady in others. We 
did not get under way until past eight o'clock, 
for we waited for the Governor of Algeziras, and 
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started instantlj on his coming on board. He 
was a tall, thin, rigid figure of about seventy, with 
a long, grave, wrinkled countenance ; in a word, 
the very image of an old Spanish grandee. We 
stood out of the bay, rounding the lofty light- 
house, which stands on a ledge of rocks, and 
then bent our course to the south, in the di- 
rection of the Straits. It was a glorious morn- 
ing, a blue sunny sky and blue sunny ocean ; or, 
rather, as my friend OehlenschlaBger has observed 
on a similar occasion, there appeared two skies 
and two suns, one above and one below. 

Our progress was rather slow, notwithstanding 
the fineness of the weather, probably owing to 
the tide being against us. In about two hours 
we passed the Castle of Santa Petra, and at noon 
were in sight of Trafalgar. The wind now 
freshened and was dead ahead; on which ac- 
count we hugged closely to the coast, in order 
to avoid as much as possible the strong heavy 
sea which was pouring down from the Straits. 
We passed within a very short distance of the 
Cape, a bold bluff foreland, but not of any con- 
siderable height. 
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It is impossible for an Englishman to pass by 
this place — the scene of the most celebrated 
naval action on record — ^without emotion. Here 
it was that the united navies of France and Spain 
were annihilated hj atai inferior force ; but that 
force was British, and was directed by one of the 
most remarkable men of the age, and perhaps the 
greatest hero of any time. Huge fragments of 
wreck still frequently emerge fit)m the watery 
g^f whose billows chafe the rocky sides of Tra- 
falgar: they are relics of the enormous ships 
which were burnt and sunk on that terrible day, 
when the heroic champion of Britain concluded 
his work and died. I never heard but one indi- 
vidual venture to say a word in disparagement of 
Nelson's glory : it was a pert American, who ob- 
served, that the British admiral was much over- 
rated. '^Can that individual be overrated,** re- 
plied a stranger, ^' whose every thought was bent 
on his country's honour, who scarcely ever fought 
without leaving a piece of his body in the fray, 
and who, not to speak of minor triumphs, was 
victorious in two such actions as Aboukir and 
Trafalgar?" 
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We were now soon in sight of the Moorish 
coasty Cape Spartel appearing dimly through mist 
and vapour on our right. A regular Levanter 
had now come on, and the vessel pitched and 
tossed to a very considerable degree. Most of 
the passengers were sea-sick ; the governor, how- 
ever, and myself held out manfully : we sat on a 
bench together, and entered into conversation 
respecting the Moors and their country. Tor- 
quemada himself could not have spoken of both 
with more abhorrence. He informed me that he 
had been frequently in several of the principal 
Moorish towns of the coast, which he described 
as heaps of ruins : the Moors themselves he 
called Caffires and wild beasts. He observed 
that he had never been even at Tangier, where 
the people were most cirilized, without expe- 
riencing some insult, so great was the abhorrence 
of the Moors to any thing in the shape of a 
Christian. He added, however, that they treated 
the English with comparative civility, and that 
they had a saying among them to the effect that 
Englishman and Mahometan were one and the 
same: he then looked particularly grave for a 
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moment; and, crossing himself, was silent. I 
guessed what was passing in his mind : 

" From heretic boon. 
And Turkish Moors, 
Star of the sea, 
Gentle Marie, 
Deliver me I** 

At about three we were passing Taiifa, so fre- 
quently mentioned in the history of Moors and 
Christians. Who has not heard of Alonzo Guz- 
man the faithful, who allowed his only son to be 
crucified before the walls of the town rather 
than submit to the ignominy of delivering up 
the keys to the Moorish monarch, who, with a 
host which is said to have amounted to nearly 
half a million of men, had landed on the shores 
of Andalusia, and threatened to bring all Spain 
once more beneath the Moslem yoke ? Certainly 
if there be a land and a spot where the name of 
that good patriot is not sometimes mentioned and 
simg, that land, that spot is modem Spain and 
modem Tarifa. I have heard the ballad of 
Alonzo Guzman chanted in Danish, by a hind 
in the wilds of Jutland; but once speaking of 
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^* the Faithful'* to some inhabitants of Tarifa, 
they replied that they had never heard of Guz- 
man the faithful of Tarifa, but were acquainted 
with Alonzo Guzman, ^* the one-eyed,** {el tueriOy) 
and that he was one of the most villainous 
arrieros on the Cadiz road. 

The voyage of these narrow seas can scarcely 
fail to be interesting to the most apathetic indi- 
vidual, from the nature of the scenery which pre- 
sents itself to the eye on either side. The coasts 
are exceedingly high and bold, especially that 
of Spain, which seems to overcrow the Moorish ; 
but opposite to Tarifa the Afiican continent, 
rounding towards the south-west, assumes an air 
of sublimity and grandeur. A hoary mountain is 
seen uplifting its summits above the clouds : it is 
mount Abyla, or as it is called in the Moorish 
tongue, Gibil Muza, or the hill of Muza, firom 
the circumstance of its containing the sepulchre 
of a prophet of that name. This is one of the two 
excrescences of nature on which the Old World 
bestowed the title of the Pillars of Hercules. 
Its skirts and sides occupy the Moorish coast for 
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many leagues in more than one direction, but 
the broad aspect of its steep and stupendous 
firont is turned full towards that part of the 
European continent where Gibraltar lies like a 
huge monster stretching far into the brine. Of 
the two hills or pillars, the most remarkable, 
when viewed from afar, is the African one, Gibil 
Muza. It is the tallest and bulkiest, and is 
visible at a greater distance ; but scan them 
both from near, and you feel that all your wonder 
is engrossed by the European column. Gibil 
Muza is an immense shapeless mass, a wilder- 
ness of rocks, with here and there a few trees 
and shrubs nodding from the cleffas of its preci- 
pices; it is uninhabited, save by wolves, wild 
swine, and chattering monkeys, on which last ac- 
coimt it is called by the Spaniards, Montana de 
las Manas (the hill of the baboons) ; whilst, on 
the contrary, Gibraltar, not to speak of the 
strange city which covers part of it, a city in- 
habited by men of all nations and tongues, its 
batteries and excavations, all of them miracles 
of art, is the most singular looking mountain in 
the world — a mountain which can neither be de- 
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scribed bj pen nor pencil, and at which the eye 

is never satiated with gazing. 

It was near sunset, and we were crossing the 

bay of Gibraltar. We had stopped at Algeziras, 

on the Spanish side, for the purpose of landing 

the old governor and his suite, and delivering 

and receiving letters. 
« 
Algeziras is an ancient Moorish town, as the 

name denotes, which is an Arabic word, and 
signifies ^* the place of the islands.^' It is 
situated at the water^s edge, with a lofty range 
of mountains in the rear. It seemed a sad 
deserted place, as far as I could judge at the 
distance of half a mile. In the harbour, however, 
lay a Spanish frigate and French war brig. As 
we passed the former, some of the Spaniards on 
board our steamer became boastful at the ex- 
pense of the English. It appeared that, a few 
weeks before, an English vessel, suspected to be 
a contraband trader, was seen by this frigate 
hovering about a bay on the Andalusian coast, 
in company with an English frigate, the Orestes. 
The Spaniard dodged them for some time, till 
one morning observing that the Orestes had dis- 
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appeared, he hoisted English colours, and made 
a signal to the trader to bear down ; the latter, 
deceived by the British ensign, and supposing 
that the Spaniard was the fiiendly Orestes, in- 
stantly drew near, was fired at and boarded, and 
proving in effect to be a contraband trader, she 
was carried into port and delivered over to the 
Spanish authorities. In a few days, the captain 
of the Orestes hearing of this, and incensed at 
the unwarrantable use made of the British flag, 
sent a boat on board the frigate, demanding that 
the vessel should be instantly restored, as, if she 
was not, he would retake her by force ; adding, 
that he had forty cannons on board. The cap- 
tain of the Spanish frigate returned for answer, 
that the trader was in the hands of the officers 
of the customs, and was no longer at his dis- 
posal ; that the captain of the Orestes, however, 
could do what he pleased, and that if he had 
forty guns, he . himself had forty-four : where- 
upon the Orestes thought proper to bear away. 
Such at least was the Spanish account, as related 
by the journals. Observing the Spaniards to be 
in great glee at the idea of one of their nation 
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having firightened away the Englishmany I ex- 
claimedy ^' Gentlemen, all of you who suppose 
that an English sea captain has been deterred 
from attacking a Spaniard, from an apprehension 
of a superior force of four guns, remember, if 
you please, the fate of the Santissima Trinidad, 
and be pleased also not to forget that we are 
almost within cannon^s sound of Trafalgar/' 

It was near sunset, I repeat, and we were 
crossing the bay of Gibraltar. I stood on the 
prow of the vessel, with my eyes intently fixed 
on the mountain fortress, which, though I had 
seen it several times before, filled my mind with 
admiration and interest. Viewed firom this situa- 
tion, it certainly, if it resembles any animate 
object in nature, has something of the appear- 
ance of a terrible couchant lion, whose stupend- 
ous head menaces Spain. Had I been dream- 
ing, I should almost have concluded it to be the 
genius of Africa, in the shape of its most puis- 
sant monster, who had bounded over the sea from 
the clime of sand and sun, bent on the destruc- 
tion of the rival continent, more especially as 
the hue of its stony sides, its crest and chine, is 
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tawny even as that of the hide of the desert king. 
A hostile lion has it almost invariably proved to 
Spain, at least since it first began to play a 
part in history, which was at the time when 
Tank seized and fortified it. It hais for the 
most part been in the hands of foreigners : first 
the swarthy and turbaned Moor possessed it, 
and it is now tenanted by a fair-haired race firom 
a distant isle. Though a part of Spain, it 
seems to disavow the connexion, and at the 
end of a long narrow sandy isthmus, almost 
level with the sea, raising its blasted and per- 
pendicular brow to denounce the crimes which 
deform the history of that fair and majestic 
land. 

It was near sunset, I say it for the third time, 
and we were crossing the bay of Gibraltar. Bay ! 
it seemed no bay, but an inland sea, surrounded 
on all sides by enchanted barriers, so strange, so 
wonderful was the aspect of its coasts. Before 
us lay the impregnable hill; on our right, the 
Afiican continent, with its grey Oibil Muza, and 
the crag of Ceuta, to which last a solitary bark 
seemed steering its way ; behind us the town 
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we had just quitted, with its mountain wall ; on 
our left the coast of Spain. The surface of the 
water was unruffled bj a wave, and as we rapidly 
glided on, the strange object which we were 
approaching became momentarilj more distinct 
and visible. There, at the base of the mountain, 
and covering a small portion of its side, lay the 
city with its ramparts garnished with black guns 
pointing significantly at its moles and harbours ; 
above, seemingly on every crag which could be 
made available for the purpose of defence or 
destruction, peered batteries, pale and sepul- 
chral-looking, as if ominous of the fate which 
awaited any intrusive foe ; whilst east and west, 
towards Africa and Spain, on the extreme points, 
rose castles, towers, or atalias which overcrowed 
the whole, and all the circumjacent region, 
whether land or sea. Mighty and threatening 
appeared the fortifications, and doubtless, viewed 
in any other situation, would have alone occu- 
pied the mind and engrossed its wonder; but 
the hill, the wondrous hill, was everywhere 
about them, beneath them or above them, over- 
powering their effect as a spectacle. Who, when 
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he beholds the enormous elephant, with his 
brandished trunk, dashing impetuously to the 
war, sees the castle which he bears, or fears the 
javelins of those whom he carries, however sldlAil 
and warlike thej may be ? Never does God ap- 
pear so great and powerful as when the works of 
his hands stand in contrast with the laboiurs of 
man. Survey the Escurial, it is a proud work, but 
wonder if you can when you see the mountain 
mocking it behind ; survey that boast of Moorish 
kings, survey Granada from its plain, and wonder 
if you can, for you see the Alpujarra mocking it 
from behind. O what are the works of man 
compared with those of the Lord ? Even as 
man is compared with his Creator. Man builds 
pyramids, and God builds pyramids : the pyra- 
mids of man are heaps of shingles, tiny hillocks 
on a sandy plain ; the pyramids of the Lord are 
Andes and Indian hills. Man builds walls and 
so does his Master ; but the walls of God are the 
black precipices of Gibraltar and Homeel, eter- 
nal, indestructible, and not to be scaled ; whilst 
those of man can be climbed, can be broken by 
the wave or shattered by the lightning or the 
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powder blast. Would man display his power and 
grandeur to advantage, let him flee far from the 
hills ; for the broad pennants of God, even his 
clouds, float upon the tops of the hills, and the 
majesty of God is most manifest among the hills. 
Call Gibraltar the hill of Tarik or Hercules if 
you will, but gaze upon it for a moment and 
you will call it the hill of God. Tarik and the 
old giant may have built upon it; but not all 
the dark race of whom Tarik was one, nor all 
the giants of old renown of whom the other was 
one, could have built up its crags or chiseled the 
enormous mass to its present shape. 

We dropped anchor not far from the mole. 
As we expected every moment to hear the even- 
ing gun, after which no person is permitted to 
enter the town, I was in trepidation lest I should 
be obliged to pass the night on board the dirty 
Catalan steamer, which, as I had no occasion to 
proceed farther in her, I was in great haste to 
quit. A boat now drew nigh, with two indi- 
viduals at the stem, one of whom, standing up, 
demanded, in an authoritative voice, the name 
of the vessel, her destination and cargo. Upon 
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being answered, they came on board. After 
some conversation with the captain, thej were 
about to depart, when I enquired whether I 
could accompany them on shore. The person 
I addressed was a tall young man, with a fustian 
frock coat. He had a long face, long nose, and 
wide mouth, with large restless eyes. There was 
a grin on his countenance which seemed per- 
manent, and had it not been for his bronzed 
complexion, I should have declared him to be a 
cockney, and nothing else. He was, however, 
no such thing, but what is called a rock lizard, 
that is, a person bom at Gibraltar of English 
parents. Upon hearing my question, which was 
in Spanish, he grinned more than ever, and en- 
quired, in a strange accent, whether I was a son 
of Gibraltar. I replied that I had not that 
honour, but that I was a British subject. Where- 
upon he said that he should make no difficulty 
in taking me ashore. We entered the boat, 
which was rapidly rowed toward the land by 
four Genoese sailors. My two companions chat- 
tered in their strange Spanish, he of the fiistian 
occasionally turning his countenance full upon 
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me, the last grin appearing ever more hideous 
than the preceding ones. We soon reached the 
quaj, where my name was noted down by a 
person who demanded my passport, and I was 
then permitted to advance. 

It was now dusk, and I lost no time in cross- 
ing the drawbridge and entering the long low 
archway which, passing under the rampart, com- 
municates with the town. Beneath this archway 
paced with measured tread, tall red-coated sen- 
tinels with shouldered guns. There was no 
stopping, no sauntering in these men. There 
was no laughter, no exchange of light convers- 
ation with the passers by, but their bearing 
was that of British soldiers, conscious of the 
duties of their station. What a difference 
between them and the listless loiterers who stand 
at guard at the gate of a Spanish garrisoned 
town. 

I now proceeded up the principal street, which 
runs with a gentle ascent along the base of the 
hill. Accustomed for some months past to the 
melancholy silence of Seville, I was almost deaf- 
ened by the noise and bustle which reigned 
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around. It was Sunday night, and of course no 
business was going on, but there were throngs 
of people passing up and down. Here was a 
military guard proceeding along; here walked a 
group of officers, there a knot of soldiers stood 
talking and laughing. The greater part of the 
civilians appeared to be Spaniards, but there 
was a large sprinkling of Jews in the dress of 
those of Barbary, and here and there a tur* 
baned Moor. There were gangs of sailors like* 
wise, Genoese, judging from the patois which 
they were speaking, though I occasionally dis- 
tinguished the sound of '^tou logou sas,*' by 
which I knew there were Greeks at hand, and 
twice or thrice caught a glimpse of the red cap 
and blue silken petticoats of the mariner from 
the Romaic isles. On still I hurried, till I 
arrived at a well known hostelry, close by a kind 
of square, in which stands the little exchange 
of Gibraltar. Into this I ran and demanded 
lodging, receiving a cheerful welcome from the 
genius of the place, who stood behind the bar, 
and whom I shall perhaps have occasion sub- 
sequently to describe. All the lower rooms were 
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filled with men of the rock, hurley men in ge- 
neraly with swarthy complexions and English 
features, with white hats, white jean jerkins, and 
white jean pantaloons. They were smoking 
pipes and cigars, and drinking porter, wine, and 
various other fluids, and conversing in the rock 
Spanish, or rock English, as the fit took them. 
Dense was the smoke of tobacco, and great the 
din of voices, and I was glad to hasten up stairs 
to an unoccupied apartment, where I was served 
with some refreshment, of which I stood much 
in need. 

I was soon disturbed by the sound of mar- 
tial music close below my windows. I went 
down and stood at the door. A military band 
was marshalled upon the little square before 
the exchange. It was preparing to beat the 
retreat. After the prelude, which was admirably 
executed, the tall leader gave a flourish with 
his stick, and strode forward up the street, 
followed by the whole company of noble look- 
ing fellows and a crowd of admiring listeners. 
The cymbals clashed, the horns screamed, 
and the kettle-drum emitted its deep awful 
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note, till the old rock echoed again, and the 
hanging terraces of the town rang with the stir- 
ring noise : 

" Dub-a-dub, dub-<a-dub — thiu go the drams, 
Tantara, tantara, the Englishman comes.*' 

O England ! long, long may it be ere the sun 
of thy glory sink beneath the wave of darkness ! 
Though gloomy and portentous clouds are now 
gathering rapidly around thee, still, still may it 
please the Almighty to disperse them, and to 
grant thee a futurity longer in duration and still 
brighter in renown than thy past ! Or if thy 
doom be at hand, may that doom be a noble 
one, and worthy of her who has been styled the 
Old Queen of the waters ! May thou sink, if 
thou dost sink, amidst blood and flame, with a 
mighty noise, causing more than one nation to 
participate in thy downfall ! Of all fates, may 
it please the Lord to preserve thee from a dis- 
graceful and a slow decay ; becoming, ere ex- 
tinct, a scorn and a mockery for those selfsame 
foes who now, though they envy and abhor thee, 

n3 
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Still fear thee, nay, even against their will, ho- 
nour and respect thee. 

Arouse thee, whilst yet there is time, and 
prepare thee for the combat of life and death ! 
Cast from thee the foul scurf which now encrusts 
thy robust limbs, which deadens their force, and 
makes them heavy and powerless ! Cast from 
thee thy false philosophers, who would fain 
decry what, next to the love of God, has hi- 
therto been deemed most sacred, the love of the 
mother land ! Cast from thee thy false pa- 
triots, who, under the pretext of redressing the 
wrongs of the poor and weak, seek to promote 
internal discord, so that thou mayest become 
only terrible to thyself! And remove fix)m thee 
the false prophets, who have seen vanity and 
divined lies ; who have daubed thy wall with 
untempered mortar, that it *may fall ; who see 
visions of peace where there is no peace ; who 
have strengthened the hands of the wicked, and 
made the heart of the righteous sad. O, do this, 
and fear not the result, for either shall thy end 
be a majestic and an enviable one, or God shall 
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perpetuate thy reign upon the waters, thou Old 
Queen ! 

The abore was part of a broken prayer for 
my native land, which, after my usual thanks- 
giving, I breathed to the Almighty ere retiring 
to rest that Sunday night at Gibraltar. 
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Perhaps it would hare been impossible to have 
chosen a situation more adapted for studying at 
my ease Gibraltar and its inhabitants, than that 
which I found myself occupying about ten o'clock 
on the following morning. Seated on a small 
bench just opposite the bar, close by the door, 
in the passage of the hostelry at which I had 
taken up my temporary abode, I enjoyed a 
view of the square of the exchange and all that 
was going on there, and by merely raising my 
eyes, could gaze at my leisure on the stupendous 
hill which towers above the town to an altitude 
of some thousand feet. I could likewise observe 
every person who entered or left the house, 
which is one of great resort, being situated in 
the most frequented place of the principal tho- 
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roughfare of the town. My eyes were busy and 
so were my earsl Close beside me stood my 
excellent friend Griffiths, the jolly hosteler, of 
whom I take the present opportmiity of saying 
a few words, though I dare say he has been 
frequently described before, and by far better 
pens. Let those who know him not figure to 
themselves a man of about fifty, at least six 
feet in height, and weighing some eighteen stone, 
an exceedingly florid countenance and good 
features, eyes full of quickness and shrewdness, 
but at the same time beaming with good nature. 
He wears white pantaloons, white frock, and 
white hat, and is, indeed, all white, with the 
exception of his polished Wellingtons and ru- 
bicund fisu^e. He carries a whip beneath his 
arm, which adds wonderfully to the knowingness 
of his appearance, which is rather more that of 
a gentleman who keeps an inn on the New- 
market road, ^^ purely for the love of travellers, 
and the money which they carry about them,'' 
than of a native of the rock. Nevertheless, he 
will tell you himself that he is a rock lizard; 
and you will scarcely doubt it when, beside his 
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English, which is broad and vernacular, you 
hear him speak Spanish, ay, and Genoese too, 
when necessary, and it is no child's play to 
speak the latter, which I myself could never 
master. He is a good judge of horse-flesh, and 
occasionally sells ^^ a bit of a blood,*' or a Bar- 
baiy steed, to a young hand, though he has no 
objection to do business with an old one; for 
there is not a thin, crouching, livid faced, lynx- 
eyed Jew of Fez capable of outwitting him in a 
bargain, or cheating him out of one single pound 
of the fifty thousand sterling which he possesses ; 
and yet ever bear in mind that he is a good 
natured fellow to those who are disposed to 
behave honourably to him, and know likewise 
that he will lend you money, if you are a gen- 
tleman, and are in need of it ; but depend upon 
it, if he refiise you, there is something not al- 
together right about you, for Griffiths knows his 
tvarldy and is not to be made a fool of. 

There was a prodigious quantity of porter 
consumed in my presence during the short hour 
that I sat on the bench of that hostelry of the 
rock. The passs^ before the bar was frequently 
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filled with officers, who lounged in for a re- 
freshment which the sultry heat of the weather 
rendered necessary, or at least inviting; whilst 
not a few came galloping up to the door on 
small Barbary horses, which are to be foimd 
in great abundance at Gibraltar. All seemed 
to be on the best terms with the host, with whom 
they occasionally discussed the merits of par- 
ticular steeds, and whose jokes they invariably 
received with unbounded approbation. There 
was much in the demeanour and appearance of 
these young men, for the greater part were 
quite yoimg, which was highly interesting and 
agreeable. Indeed, I beUeve it may be said of 
EngUsh officers in general, that in personal ap- 
pearance, and in polished manners, they bear 
the palm from those of the same class over the 
world. True it is, that the officers of the royal 
guard of Russia, especially of the three noble 
regiments styled the Priberjensky, Simeonsky, 
and Finlansky polks, might fearlessly enter into 
competition in almost all points with the flower 
of the British army ; but it must be remembered, 
that those regiments are officered by the choicest 
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specimens of the Sclavonian nobility, young 
men selected expressly for the splendour of 
their persons, and for the superiority of their 
mental endowments ; whilst, probably, amongst 
all the fair-haired Anglo-Saxon youths whom I 
now saw gathered near me, there was not a 
single one of noble ancestry, nor of proud and 
haughty name ; and certainly, so far from having 
been selected to flatter the pride and add to 
the pomp of a despot, they had been taken in- 
discriminately from a mass of ardent aspirants 
for military glory, and sent on their country's 
service to a remote and unhealthy colony. Ne- 
vertheless, they were such as their country might 
be proud of, for gallant boys they looked, with 
courage on their brows, beauty and health on 
their cheeks, and intelligence in their hazel 
eyes. 

Who is he who now stops before the door 
without entering, and addresses a question to 
my host, who advances with a respectful salute ? 
He is no common man, or his appearance belies 
him strangely. His dress is simple enough; a 
Spanish hat, with a peaked crown and broad 
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shadowy brim — ^the veritable sombrero — -jean pan- 
taloons and blue hussar jacket; but how well 
that dress becomes one of the most noble - 
looking figures I ever beheld. I gazed upon 
him with strange respect and admiration as he 
stood benignantly smiling and joking in good 
Spanish with an impudent rock rascal, who held 
in his hand a huge bogamante, or coarse carrion 
lobster, which he would fain have persuaded 
him to piurchase. He was almost gigantically 
tall, towering nearly three inches above the burly 
host himself, yet athletically symmetrical, and 
straight as a pine tree of Dovrefeld. He must 
have counted eleven lustres, which cast an air 
of mature dignity over a countenance which 
seemed to have been chiseled by some Grecian 
sculptor, and yet his hair was black as the plume 
of the Norwegian raven; and so was the mous- 
tache which curled above his well formed lip. 
In the garb of Greece, and in the camp before 
Troy, I should have taken him for Agamemnon. 
*^ Is that man a general ?'' said I to a short queer 
looking personage, who sat by my side, intently 
studying a newspaper. '^ That gentleman," he 
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whispered in a lisping accent, ^^ is, Sir, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Gibraltar.** 

On either side outside the door, squ£itting on 
the ground, or leaning indolently against the 
walls, were some half dozen men of veiy sin- 
gular appearance. Their principal garment was 
a kind of blue gown, something resembUng the 
blouse worn by the peasants of the north of 
France, but not so long; it was compressed 
around their waists by a leathern girdle, and 
depended about half way down their thighs. 
Their legs were bare, so that I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the calves, which appeared 
unnaturally large. Upon the head they wore 
small scull-caps of black wool. I asked the 
most athletic of these men, a dark-visaged fellow 
of forty, who they were. He answered, " ha- 
malos.** This word I knew to be Arabic, in 
which tongue it signifies a porter ; and, indeed, 
the next moment, I saw a similar fellow stagger- 
ing across the square under an immense bur- 
den, almost sufficient to have broken the back 
of a camel. On again addressing my swarthy 
fiiend, and enquiring whence he came, he re- 
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plied, that he was bom at Mogadore, in Barbary, 
but had passed the greatest part of his life at 
Gibraltar. He added, that he was the " capitaz,*^ 
or head man of the ^' hamalos ^ near the door. 
I now addressed him in the Arabic of the East, 
though with scarcely the hope of being under- 
stood, more especially as he had been so long 
from his own country. He however answered 
very pertinently, his lips quivering with eager- 
ness, and his eyes sparkling with joy, though it 
was easy to perceive that the Arabic, or rather 
the Moorish, was not the language in which he 
was accustomed either to think or speak. His 
companions all gathered around and listened 
with avidity, occasionally exclaiming, when any- 
thing was said which they approved of : '^ JVak- 
hud rajil shereef hadaj min beled del scharkV^ 
(A holy man this, fix)m the kingdoms of the 
East.) At last I produced the shekel, which I 
invariably carry about me as a pocket-piece, 
and asked the capataz whether he had ever seen 
that money before. He surveyed the censer and 
olive-branch for a considerable time, and evi- 
dently knew not what to make of it. At length 
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he fell to inspecting the characters round about 
it on both sides, and giving a cry, exclaimed to 
the other hamalos : " Brothers, brothers, these 
are the letters of Solomon. This silver is blessed. 
We must kiss this money." He then put it upon 
his head, pressed it to his eyes, and finally kissed 
it with enthusiasm, as did successively all his 
brethren. Then regaining it, he returned it to 
me, with a low reverence. Griffiths subsequently 
informed me, that the fellow refused to work 
during all the rest of the day, and did nothing 
but smile, laugh, and talk to himself. 

" Allow me to offer you a glass of bitters, sir," 
said the queer looking personage before men- 
tioned ; he was a corpulent man, very short, and 
his legs particularly so. His dress consisted of a 
greasy snuff-coloured coat, dirty white trousers, 
and dirtier stockings. On his head he wore a 
rusty silk hat, the eaves of which had a tendency 
to turn up before and behind. I had observed 
that, during my conversation with the hamalos, 
he had several times uplifted his eyes from the 
newspaper, and on the production of the shekel 
had grinned very significantly, and had inspected it 
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when in the hand of the capataz. " Allow me to 
offer you a glass of bitters," said he ; "I guessed 
you was one of our people before you spoke to 
the hamalos. Sir, it does my heart good to see a 
gentleman of your appearance not above speaking 
to his poor brethren. It is what I do myself not 
imfrequently, and I hope God will blot out my 
name, and that is Solomons, when I despise them. 
I do not pretend to much Arabic myself, yet I 
understood you tolerably well, and I liked your 
discourse much. You must have a great deal of 
shillam eidri, nevertheless you startled me when 
you asked the hamalo if he ever read the Torah; 
of course you meant with the meforshim ; poor as 
he is, I do not believe him becoresh enough to 
read the Torah without the commentators. So 
help me, sir, I believe you to be a Salamancan 
Jew ; I am told there are still some of the old fa- 
milies to be found there. Ever at Tudela, sir ? 
not very far from Salamanca, I believe ; one of my 
own kindred once lived there : a great traveller, 
sir, like yourself; went over all the world to look 
for the Jews, — went to the top of Sinai. Any thing 
that I can do for you at Gibraltar, sir ? Any com- 
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mission ? will execute it as reasonably, and more 
expeditiously than any one else. My name is 
Solomons. I am tolerably well known at Gib- 
raltar ; yes, sir, and in the Crooked Friars, and, 
for that matter, in the Neuen Stein Steg, at Ham- 
burgh ; so help me, sir, I think I once saw your 
face at the fair at Bremen. Speak German, sir ? 
though of course you do. Allow me, sir, to offer 
you a glass of bitters. I wish, sir, they were 
mayim, hayim for your sake, I do indeed, sir, I 
wish they were living waters. Now, sir, do give 
me your opinion as to this matter (lowering his 
voice and striking the newspaper). Do you not 
think it is very hard that one Yudken should be- 
tray the other ? When I put my Uttle secret be- 
yad peluni, — ^you understand me, sir ? when I en- 
trust my poor secret to the custody of an indi- 
vidual, and that individual a Jew, a Yudken, sir, 
I do not wish to be blown, indeed, I do not ex- 
pect it. In a word, what do you think of the gold 
dust robbery y and what will be done to those un- 
fortunate people, who I see are convicted.?" 

That same day I made inquiry respecting the 
means of transferring myself to Tangier, having 
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no wish to prolong mj stay at Gibraltar, where, 
though it is an exceedingly interesting place to 
an observant traveller, I had no particular busi- 
ness to detain me. In the evening I was visited by 
a Jew, a native of Barbaiy, who informed me that 
he was secretary to the master of a small Genoese 
bark which plied between Tangier and Gibraltar. 
Upon his assuring me that the vessel would in- 
fallibly start for the former place on the following 
evening, I agreed with him for my passage. He 
said that as the wind was blowing from the Le- 
vant quarter, the voyage would be a speedy one. 
Being desirous now of disposing to the most ad- 
vantage of the short time which I expected to 
remain at Gibraltar, I determined upon visiting 
the excavations, which I had as yet never seen, 
on the following morning, and accordingly sent 
for and easily obtained the necessary permission. 

About six on Tuesday morning, I started on 
this expedition, attended by a very intelligent 
good-looking lad of the Jewish persuasion, one of 
two brothers who officiated at the inn in the ca- 
pacity of valets de place. 

The morning was dim and hazy, yet sultiy to a 
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degree. We ascended a precipitous street, and 
proceeding in an easterly direction, soon anived 
in the vicinity of what is generally known by the 
name of the Moorish Castle, a large tower, but so 
battered J>y the cannon balls discharged against 
it in the famous siege, that it is at present little 
better than a ruin ; hundreds of round holes are 
to be seen in its sides, in which, as it is said, the 
shot are still imbedded; here, at a species of 
hut, we were joined by an artillery sergeant, who 
was to be our guide. After saluting us, he led the 
way to a huge rock, where he unlocked a gate at 
the entrance of a dark vaulted passage which 
passed under it, emerging from which passage 
we found ourselves in a steep path, or rather 
staircase, with walls on either side. 

We proceeded very leisurely, for hurry in such 
a situation would have been of little avail, as we 
should have lost our breath in a minute's time. 
The soldier, perfectly well acquainted with the 
locality, stalked along with measured steps, his 
eyes turned to the ground. 

I looked fully as much at that man as at the 
strange place where we now were, and which was 
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every moment becoming stranger. He was a 
fine specimen of the yeoman turned soldier ; in- 
deed, the corps to which he belonged consists 
almost entirely of that class. There he paces 
along, tall, strong, ruddy, and chestnut-haired, an 
Englishman every inch ; behold him pacing along, 
sober, silent, and civil, a genuine English soldier. 
I prize the sturdy Scot; I love the daring and 
impetuous Irishman; I admire all the various 
races which constitute the population of the 
British isles; yet I must say that, upon the 
whole, none are so well adapted to ply the 
soldier^s hardy trade as the rural sons of old 
England, so strong, so cool, yet, at the same 
time, animated with so much hidden fire. Turn 
to the history of England and you will at once 
perceive of what such men are capable : even at 
Hastings, in the grey old time, under almost 
every disadvantage, weakened by a recent and 
terrible conflict, without discipline, comparatively 
speaking, and uncouthly armed, they all but 
vanquished the Norman chivalry. Trace their 
deeds in France, which they twice subdued ; and 
even follow them to Spain, where they twanged 
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the yew and raised the battle-axe, and left be- 
hind them a name of gloiy at Inglis Mendi, a 
name that shall last till fire consumes the Can- 
tabrian hills. And, oh, in modem times, trace 
the deeds of these gallant men all over the world, 
and especially in France and Spain, and admire 
them, even as I did that sobw, silent, soldier-like 
man who was showing me the wonders of a foreign 
mountain fortress, wrested by his countrymen 
from a powerful and proud nation more than a 
century before, and of which he was now a trusty 
and efficient guardian. 

We arrived close to the stupendous preci- 
pice, which rises abruptly above the isthmus 
called the neutral ground, staring gauntly and 
horridly at Spain, and immediately entered the 
excavations. They consist of galleries scooped 
in the living rock at the distance of some twelve 
feet from the outside, behind which they run the 
whole breadth of the hill in this direction. In 
these galleries, at short distances, are ragged 
yawning apertures, all formed by the hand of 
man, where stand the cannon upon neat slightly 
raised pavements of small flint stones, each with 
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its pyramid of bullets on one side, and on 
the other a box, in which is stowed the gear 
which the gunner requires in the exercise of his 
craft. Every thing was in its place, every thing 
in the nicest English order, every thing ready to 
scathe and overwhelm in a few moments the 
proudest and most numerous host which might 
appear marching in hostile array against this 
singular fortress on the land side. 

There is not much variety in these places, one 
cavern and one gun resembling the other. As 
for the guns, they are not of large calibre, indeed, 
such are not needed here, where a pebble dis- 
charged from so great an altitude would be 
fraught with death. On descending a shaft, how- 
ever, I observed, in one cave of special import- 
ance, two enormous carronades looking with 
peculiar wickedness and malignity down a shelv- 
ing rock, which perhaps, although not without 
tremendous difficulty, might be scaled. The 
mere wind of one of these huge guns would be 
sufficient to topple over a thousand men. What 
sensations of dread and horror must be awakened 
in the breast of a foe when this hollow rock, in 
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the day of siege, emits its flame, smoke, and 
thundering wind from a thousand yawning holes ; 
horror not inferior to that felt by the peasant of 
the neighbourhood when Mongibello belches 
forth from all its orifices its sulphureous fires. 

Emerging from the excavations, we proceeded 
to view various batteries. I asked the sergeant 
whether his companions and himself were dex- 
terous at the use of the guns. He replied that 
these cannons were to them what the fowling-piece 
is to the fowler, that they handled them as easily, 
and, he believed, pointed them with more preci- 
sion, as they seldom or never missed an object 
within range of the shot. This man never spoke 
until he was addressed, and then the answers 
which he gave were replete with good sense, and 
in general well worded. After our excursion, 
which lasted at least two hours, I made him a 
small present, and took leave with a hearty shake 
of the hand. 

In the evening I prepared to go on board the 
vessel bound for Tangier, trusting in what the 
.Jewish secretary had told me as to its sailing. 
Meeting him, however, accidentally in the street. 
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he informed me that it would not start until the 
following morning, advising me at tbe same time 
to be on board at an eaily hour. I now roamed 
about the streets until night was beginning to 
set in, and becoming wearj, I was just about to 
direct my steps to the inn, when I felt myself 
gentiy pulled by the skirt. I was amidst a 
concourse of people who were gathered aroimd 
some Irish soldiers who were disputing, and I 
paid no attention ; but I was pulled again more 
forcibly than before, and I heard myself ad- 
dressed in a language which I had half forgotten, 
and which I scarcely expected ever to hear again. 
I looked round, and lo ! a tall figure stood close 
to me and gazed in my face with anxious en- 
quiring eyes. On its head was the kauk or 
furred cap of Jerusalem ; depending fix>m its 
shoulders, and almost trailing on the ground, 
was a broad blue mantle, whilst kandrisa or 
Turkish trousers enveloped its nether limbs. I 
gazed on the figure as wistfully as it gazed upon 
me. At first the features appeared perfectly 
strange, and I was about to exclaim, I know you 
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not; when one or two lineaments struck me^ 
and I cried, though somewhat hesitatingly, 
" Surely this is Judah lib." 

I was in a steamer in the Baltic in the year 
'34, if I mistake not. There was a drizzling 
rain and a high sea, when I observed a young 
man of about two and twenty leaning in a me- 
lancholy attitude against the side of the vessel. 
By his countenance I knew him to be one of the 
Hebrew race, nevertheless there was something 
very singular in his appearance, something which 
is rarely found amongst that people, a certain air 
of nobleness which highly interested me. I ap- 
proached him, and in a few minutes we were in 
earnest conversation. He spoke Polish and Jew- 
ish German indiscriminately. The story which 
he related to me was highly extraordinary, yet t 
yielded implicit credit to all his words, which 
came from his mouth with an air of sincerity 
which precluded doubt ; and, moreover, he could 
have no motive for deceiving me. One idea, one 
object, engrossed him entirely: "My father,** 
said he, in language which strongly marked his 
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race, ^^ was a native of Galatia, a Jew of high caste, 
a learned man, for he knew Zohar*, and he was 
likewise skilled in medicine. When I was a 
child of some eight years, he left Galatia, and 
taking his wife, who was my mother, and myself 
with him, he bent his way unto the East, even to 
Jerosalem; there he established himself as a 
merchant, for he was acquainted with trade and 
the arts of getting money. He was much re- 
spected by the Rabbins of Jerusalem, for he was 
a Polish man, and he knew more Zohar and more 
secrets than the wisest of them. He made fre- 
quent journeys, and was absent for weeks and for 
months, but he never exceeded six moons. My 
father loved me, and he taught me part of what 
he knew in the moments of his leisure. I as- 
sisted him in his trade, but he took me not with 
him in his journeys. We had a shop at Jeru- 
salem, even a shop of commerce, where we sold 
the goods of the Nazarene, and my mother and 
myself, and even a little sister who was bom 

* A Rabbinical book, very difficult to be undentood, though 
written avowedly for the purpose of elucidating many pointB con- 
nected with the religious oeremoniea of the Hebrews. 
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shortly after our arrival at Jerusalem, all as- 
sisted my father in his commerce. At length it 
came to pass, that on a particular time he told us 
that he was going on a joomey, and he embraced 
US and bade us farewell, and he departed, whilst 
we continued at Jerusalem attending to the 
business. We awaited his return, but months 
passed, even six months, and he came not, and 
we wondered ; and months passed, even other six 
passed, but still he came not, nor did we hear 
any tidings of him, and our hearts were filled with 
heaviness and sorrow. But when years, even 
two years, were expired, I said to my mother, ^ I 
will go and seek my father ;' and she said, ^ Do 
so,' and she gave me her blessing, and I kissed 
my little sister, and I went forth as far as Egypt, 
and there I heard tidings of my father, for people 
told me he had been there, and they named the 
time, and they said that he had passed from 
thence to the land of the Turk ; so I myself fol- 
lowed to the land of the Turk, even unto Con- 
stantinople. And when I arrived there I again 
heard of my £9ither,for he was well known amongst 
the Jews, and they told me the time of his being 
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there, and they added that he had speculated and 
prospered, and departed from Constantinople^ but 
whither he went they knew not. So I reasoned 
within myself and said, perhaps he may have gone 
to the land of his fathers, even unto Galatia, to 
visit his kindred; so I determined to go there 
myself, and I went, and I found our kindred, and I 
made myself known to them, and they rejoiced to 
see me : but when I asked them for my father, 
they shook their heads and could give me no 
intelligence; and they would fain have had me 
tarry with them, but I would not, for the thought 
of my father was working strong within me, and 
I could not rest. So I departed and went to 
another country, even unto Russia, and I went 
deep into that country, even as far aji Kazan, and 
of all I met, whether Jew, or Russ, or Tartar, I 
enquired for my father : but no one knew him, 
nor had heard of him. So I turned back and 
here thou seest me; and I now purpose going 
through a]l Germany and France, nay, through 
all the world, until I have received intelligence of 
my father, for I cannot rest until I know what is 
become of my father, for the thought of him 

od 
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bumeth in my brain like fire, even like the fire 
of Jehinnim." 

Such was the individual whom I now saw again, 
after a lapse of five years, in the street of Gib- 
raltar, in the dusk of the eyening. ^^ Yes,** he 
replied, ^^ I am Judah, sumamed the lib. Thou 
didst not recognise me, but I knew thee at once. 
I should have known thee amongst a million, and 
not a day has passed since I last saw thee, but I 
have thought on thee.'' I was about to reply, but 
he pulled me out of the crowd and led me into a 
shop where, squatted on the floor, sat six or seven 
Jews cutting leather ; he said something to them 
which I did not understand, whereupon they 
bowed their heads and followed their occupation 
without taking any notice of us. A singular 
figure had followed us to the door ; it was a man 
dressed in exceedingly shabby European gar- 
ments, which exhibited nevertheless the cut of a 
fashionable tailor. He seemed about fifty; his 
face, which was very broad, was of a deep bronze 
colour ; the features were rugged but exceedingly 
manly, and, notwithstanding they were those of 
a Jew, exhibited no marks of cunning, but on 
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the contraijy much simplicity and good nature. 
His form was above the middle height and tre- 
mendously athletic, the arms and back were lite- 
rally those of a Hercules squeezed into a modem 
surtout; the lower part of his face was covered 
with a bushy beard, which depended half way 
down his breast. This figure remained at the 
door, his eyes fixed upon myself and Judah. 

The first enquiry which I now addressed was, 
" Have you heard of your father ? ^ 

" I have," he replied. " When we parted, I 
proceeded through many lands, and wherever I 
went I inquired of the people respecting my 
father, but still they shook their heads, until I 
arrived at the land of Tunis ; and there I went to 
the head rabbi, and he told me that he knew my 
father well, and that he had been there, even at 
Tunis, and he named the time, and he said that 
from thence he departed for the land of Fez ; and 
he spoke much of my father and of his learning, 
and he mentioned the Zohar, even that dark 
book which my father loved so weU; and he 
spoke yet more of my father's wealth and his spe- 
culations, in all of which it seems he had thriven. 
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So I departed and I mounted a ship, and I went 
into the land of Baibary, even unto Fez, and 
when I arrived there I heard much intelligence 
of my father, but it was intelligence which per- 
haps was worse than ignorance. For the Jews 
told me that my father had been there, and had 
speculated and had thriven, and that from thence 
he departed for Tafilaltz, which is the country of 
which the Emperor, even Muley Abderrahman, is 
a native ; and there he was still prosperous, and 
his wealth in gold and silver was very great ; and 
he wished to go to a not far distant town, and he 
engaged certain Moors, two in number, to ac- 
company him and defend him and his treasures ; 
and the Moors were strong men, even makhasniah 
or soldiers ; and they made a covenant with my 
father, and they gave him their right hands, and 
they swore to spill their blood rather than his 
should be shed. And my father was encouraged, 
and he waxed bold, and he departed with them, 
even with the two false Moors. And when they 
arrived in the uninhabited place, they smote my 
father, and they prevailed against him, and they 
poured out his blood in the way, and they robbed 
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him of all he had, of his silks and his merchan- 
dize, and of the gold and silver which he had 
made in his speculations, and they went to their 
own village, and there they sat themselves down 
and bought lands and houses, and they rejoiced 
and they triumphed, and they made a merit of 
their deed, saying: ^We have killed an infidel, 
even an accursed Jew;^ and these things were 
notorious in Fez. And when I heard these tidings 
my heart was sad, and I became like a child, and 
I wept; but the fire of Jehinnim burned no 
longer in my brain, for I now knew what was 
become of my father. At last I took comfort and 
I reasoned with myself, saying, * Would it not 
be wise to go unto the Moorish king and demand 
of him vengeance for my father's death, and that 
the spoilers be despoiled, and the treasure, even 
my father's treasure, be wrested from their hands 
and delivered up to me who am his son ?' And 
the king of the Moors was not at that time in 
Fez, but was absent in his wars ; and I arose and 
followed him, even unto Arbat, which is a sea- 
port, and when 1 arrived there, lo ! I found him 
not, but his son was there, and men said unto me. 
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that to speak unto the son was to speak unto the 
king, even Muley Abderrahman ; so I went in 
unto the king's son, and I kneeled before him, 
and I lifted up my voice and I said unto him 
what I had to say, and he looked courteously 
upon me and said, ^ Truly thy tale is a sorrowful 
one, and it maketh me sad : and what thou askest 
that will I grant, and thy father's death shall be 
avenged, and the spoilers shall be despoiled ; and 
I will write thee a letter with my own hand unto 
the Pasha, even the Pasha of Tafilaltz, and I will 
enjoin him to make inquiry into thy matter, and 
that letter thou shalt thyself carry and deliver 
unto him.' And when I heard these words, my 
heart died within my bosom for very fear, and I 
replied, 'Not so, my lord; it is good that thou 
write a letter unto the Pasha, even unto the Pasha 
of Tafilaltz, but that letter will I not take, neither 
will I go to Tafilaltz, for no sooner should I arrive 
there and my errand be known, than the Moors 
would arise and put me to death, either privily or 
pubUcly, for are not the murderers of my father 
Moors ; and am I aught but a Jew, though I be 
a Polish man ?' And he looked benignantly, and 
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he said, 'Trulyy thou speakest wisely; I will 
write the letter, but thou shalt not take it, for I 
will send it by other hands; therefore set thy 
heart at rest, and doubt not that, if thy tale be 
true, thy father's death shall be avenged, and the 
treasure, or the value thereof, be recovered and 
given up to thee ; tell me, therefore, where wilt 
thou abide till then ? ' And I said unto him, 
^ My lord, I will go into the land of Suz and will 
tarry there.' And he replied : ^ Do so, and thou 
shalt hear speedily from me.' So I arose and 
departed and went into the land of Suz, even 
unto Sweerah, which the Nazarenes call Moga- 
dore ; and I waited with a troubled heart for in- 
telligence from the son of the Moorish king, but 
no intelligence came, and never since that day 
have I heard from him, and it is now three years 
since I was in his presence. And I sat me down at 
Mogadore, and I married a wife, a daughter of our 
nation, and I wrote to my mother, even to Jerusa- 
lem, and she sent me money, and with that I entered 
into commerce, even as my father had done, and 
I speculated, and I was not successful in my spe- 
culations, and I speedily lost all I had. And 
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now I am come to Gibraltar to speculate on the 
account of another, a merchant of Mogadore, but 
I like not my occupation, he has deceived me ; 
I am going back, when I shall again seek the 
presence of the Moorish king and demand that 
the treasure of my father be taken from the 
spoilers and delivered up to me, even to me his 
son." 

I listened with mute attention to the singular tale 
of this singular man, and when he had concluded 
I remained a considerable time without saying a 
word ; at last he inquired what had brought me 
to Gibraltar. I told him that I was merely a 
passer through on my way to Tangier, for which 
place I expected to sail the following morning. 
Whereupon he observed, that in the course of a 
week or two he expected to be there also, when 
he hoped that we should meet, as he had much 
more to tell me. " And peradventure,'* he added, 
" you can afford me counsel which will be pro- 
fitable, for you are a person of experience, versed 
in the ways of many nations ; and when I look 
in your countenance, heaven seems to open to 
me, for I think I see the countenance of a friend. 
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even of a brother/* He then bade me fexewell, 
and departed; the strange bearded man, who 
during our conversation had remained patiently 
waiting at the door, following him. I remarked 
that there was less wildness in his look than on 
the former occasion, but, at the same time, more 
melancholy, and his features were wrinkled like 
those of an aged man, though he had not yet 
passed the prime of youth. 
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Throughout the whole of that night it blew 
very hard, but as the wind was in the Levant 
quarter, I had no apprehension' of being de- 
tained longer at Gibraltar on that account. I 
went on board the vessel at an early hour, when 
I found the crew engaged in hauling the anchor 
close, and making other preparations for sailing. 
They informed me that we should probably start 
in an hour. That time however passed, and we 
still remained where we were, and the captain 
continued on shore. We formed one of a small 
flotilla of Genoese barks, the crew of which 
seemed in their leisure moments to have no 
better means of amusing themselves than the 
exchange of abusive language : a furious fusilade 
of this kind presently commenced, in which the 
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mate of our vessel particularly distinguished him- 
self; he was a grey-haired Genoese of sixty. 
Though not able to speak their patois, I under- 
stood much of what was said ; it was truly shock- 
ing, and as they shouted it forth, judging from 
their violent gestures and distorted features, you 
would have concluded them to be bitter ene- 
mies ; they were, however, nothing of the kind, 
but excellent friends all the time, and indeed 
very good-humoured fellows at bottom. Oh, the 
infirmities of human nature ! When will man 
leam to become truly Christian ? 

I am upon the whole very fond of the Genoese ; 
they have, it is true, much ribaldry and many 
vices, but they are a brave and chivalrous people, 
and have ever been so, and from them I have 
never experienced aught but kindness and hospi- 
tality. 

After the lapse of another two hours, the Jew 
secretary arrived and said something to the old 
mate, who grumbled much ; then coming up to 
me, he took off his hat and informed me that we 
were not to start that day, saying at the same 
time that it was a shame to lose such a noble 
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wind, which would cany us to Tangier in three 
hours. ^' Patience,'' said I, and went on shore. 

I now strolled towards Saint Michael's eave, 
in company with the Jewish lad whom I have 
before mentioned. 

The way thither does not lie in the same 
direction as that which leads to the excava- 
tions; these confront Spain, whilst the cave 
yawns in the face of Africa. It lies nearly 
at the top of the mountain, several hundred 
yards above the sea. We passed by the 
public walks, where there are noble trees, 
and also by many small houses, situated de- 
lightfully in gardens, and occupied by the 
officers of the garrison. It is wrong to sup- 
pose Gibraltar a mere naked barren rock; it is 
not without its beautiful spots — spots such as 
these, looking cool and refreshing, with bright 
green foliage. The path soon became very steep, 
and we left behind us the dwellings of man. 
The gale of the preceding night had entirely 
ceased, and not a breath of air was stirring; 
the midday sun shone in all its fierce glory, and 
the crags up which we clambered were not un- 
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frequently watered with the perspiration drops 
which rained from our temples: at length we 
arrived at the cavern. 

The mouth is a yawning clefl in the side of 
the mountain, about twelve feet high and as 
many wide ; within there is a very rapid preci- 
pitous descent for some fifty yards, where the 
cavern terminates in an abyss which leads to 
unknown depths. The most remarkable object 
is a natural column, which rises up something 
like the trunk of an enormous oak, as if for the 
purpose of supporting the roof; it stands at a 
short distance from the entrance, and gives a 
certain air of wildness and singularity to that 
part of the cavern which is visible which it 
would otherwise not possess. The floor is ex- 
ceedingly slippery, consisting of soil which the 
continual drippings from the roof have saturated, 
so that no slight precaution is necessary for him 
who treads it. It is very dangerous to enter this 
place without a guide well acquainted with it, 
as, besides the black pit at the extremity, holes 
which have never been fathomed present them- 
selves here and there, falling into which the ad- 
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venturer would be dashed to pieces. Whatever 
men may please to say of this cave, one thing it 
seems to tell to all who approach it, namely, 
that the hand of man has never been busy about 
it ; there is many a cave of nature's forming, old 
as the earth on which we exist, which neverthe- 
less exhibits indications that man has turned it 
to some account, and that it has been subjected 
more or less to his modifying power; not so 
this cave of Gibraltar, for, judging from its 
appearance, there is not the slightest reason for 
supposing that it ever served for aught else 
than a den for foul night birds, reptiles, and 
beasts of prey. It has been stated by some to 
have been used in the days of paganism as a 
temple to the god Hercules, who, according to 
the ancient tradition, raised the singular mass 
of crags now called Gibraltar, and the mountain 
which confronts it on the African shores, as 
columns which should say to all succeeding times 
that he had been there, and had advanced no 
farther. Sufficient to observe, that there is no- 
thing within the cave which would authorize the 
adoption of such an opinion, not even a platform 
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on which an altar could have stood, whilst a 
narrow path passes before it, leading to the sum- 
mit of the mountain. As I have myself never 
penetrated into its depths, I can of course not 
pretend to describe them. Numerous have been 
the individuals who, instigated by curiosity, have 
ventured down to immense depths, hoping to dis- 
cover an end, and indeed scarcely a week passes 
without similar attempts being made either by 
the officers or soldiers of the garrison, all of 
which have proved perfectly abortive. No ter- 
mination has ever been reached, nor any dis- 
coveries made to repay the labour and frightful 
danger incurred ; precipice succeeds precipice, 
and abyss succeeds abyss, in apparently end- 
less succession, with ledges at intervals, which 
afford the adventurers opportunities for resting 
themselves and affixing their rope-ladders for the 
purpose of descending yet farther. What is, 
however, most mortifying and perplexing, is to 
observe that these abysses are not only before, 
but behind you, and on every side ; indeed, 
close within the entrance of the cave, on the 
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right, there is a gulf almost equally dark and 
full as threatening as that which exists at the 
nether end, and perhaps contains within itself as 
many gulfs and horrid caverns branching off in 
all directions. Indeed, from what I have heard, 
I have come to the opinion that the whole hill 
of Gibraltar is honeycombed, and I have little 
doubt that, were it clefi asunder, its interior 
would be foimd full of such abysses of Erebus 
as those to which Saint Michael's cave con- 
ducts. Many valuable lives are lost every year 
in these horrible places ; and only a few weeks 
before my visit, two sergeants, brothers, had 
perished in the gulf on the right hand side of 
the cave, having, when at a great depth, slipped 
down a precipice . The body of one of these ad- 
venturous men is even now rotting in the bowels 
of the mountain, preyed upon by its blind and 
noisome worms ; that of his brother was ex- 
tricated. Immediately afler this horrible acci- 
dent, a gate was placed before the mouth of the 
cave, to prevent individuals, and especially the 
reckless soldiers, from indulging in their extrava- 
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gant curiosity. The lock, however, was speedily 
forced, and at the period of my arrival the gate 
swung idly upon its hinges. 

As I left the place, I thought that perhaps 
similar to this was the cave of Horeb, where 
dwelt Elijah, when he heard the still small voice, 
after the great and strong wind wl^ch rent the 
mountains and brake in pieces the rocks before 
the Lord ; the cave to the entrance of which he 
went out and stood with his face wrapped in his 
mantle, when he heard the voice say unto him, 
"What doest thou here Elijah?" (1 Kings, 
xix. 11-13.) 

And what am I doing here, I enquired of my- 
self as, vexed at my detention, I descended into 
the town. 

That afternoon I dined in the company of a 
young American, a native of South Carolina. I 
had frequently seen him before, as he had been 
staying for some time at the inn previous to my 
arrival at Gibraltar. His appearance was remark- 
able : he was low of stature, and exceedingly slightly 
made ; his features were pale but very well formed ; 
he had a magnificent head of crispy black hair, and 

VOL. III. p 
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as superb a pair of whiskers of the same colour as 
I ever beheld. He wore a white hat, with broad 
brim and particularly shallow crown, and was 
dressed in a light yellow gingham frock striped 
with black, and ample trousers of calico : in a 
word, his appearance was altogether queer and 
singular. On my return from my ramble to the 
cave, I found that he had himself just descended 
from the mountain, having since a very early 
hour been absent exploring its wonders. 

A man of the rock asked him how he Uked 
the excavations. ^^ Liked them,*' said he; " you 
might just as well ask a person who has just seen 
the Niagara Falls how he liked them — ^like is not 
the word, mister.** The heat was suffocating, as 
it almost invariably is in the town of Gibraltar, 
where rarely a breath of air is to be felt, as it is 
sheltered from all winds. This led another indi- 
vidual to enquire of him whether he did not 
think it exceedingly hot ? " Hot, sir," he re- 
plied, " not at all : fine cotton gathering weather 
as a man could wish for. We couldn't beat 
it in South Carolina, sir.** " You live in South 
Carolina, sir — I hope, sir, you are not a slave 
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proprietory** said the short fat Jewish personage 
in the snuff-coloured coat, who had offered me 
the bitters on a previous occasion ; *' it is a 
terrible thing to make slaves of poor people, 
simply because they happen to be black ; don*t 
you think so, sir ? " " Think so, sir — ^no, sir, I 
don't think so— I glory in being a slave proprietor; 
have four hundred black niggers on my estate — 
own estate, sir, near Charleston — flog half a dozen 
of them before breakfast, merely for exercise. 
Niggers only made to be flogged, sir: try to escape 
sometimes ; set the blood-hounds in their trail, 
catch them in a twinkling : used to hang them- 
selves formerly : the niggers thought that a sure 
way to return to their own country and get clear 
of me : soon put a stop to that : told them that if 
any more hanged themselves Fd hang myself too, 
follow close behind them, and flog them in their 
own country ten times worse than in mine. 
What do you think of that, friend?*' It was 
easy to perceive that there was more of fun than 
malice in this eccentric little fellow, for his large 
grey eyes were sparkling with good humour 
whilst he poured out these wild things. He 

P 2 
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was exceedingly free of bis monej ; and a dirty 
Irisb woman, a soldier^s wife, having entered with 
a basketful of small boxes and trinkets, made of 
portions of tbe rock of Gibraltar, be purchased 
tbe greatest part of ber ware, giving her for every 
article tbe price (by no means inconsiderable) 
which she demanded. He bad glanced at me 
several times, and at last I saw him stoop down 
and whisper something to tbe Jew, who replied 
in an under tone, though with considerable ear- 
nestness, " O dear no, sir ; perfectly mistaken, 
sir : is no American, sir : — from Salamanca, Sir ; 
tbe gentleman is a Salamancan Spaniard.** The 
waiter at length informed us that be had laid tbe 
table, and that perhaps it would be agreeable to 
us to dine together : we instantly assented. I 
found my new acquaintance in many respects a 
most agreeable companion : he soon told me bis 
history. He was a planter, and, from what he 
hinted, just come to his property. He was part 
owner of a large vessel which traded between 
Charleston and Gibraltar, and the yellow fever 
having just broken out at the former place, he 
had determined to take a trip (his first) to Eu- 
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rope in this ship; having, as he said, already 
visited every state in the Union, and seen all 
that was to be seen there. He described to me, 
in a very naive and original manner, his sensa* 
tions on passing by Tarifii, which was the first 
walled town he had ever seen. I related to him 
the history of that place, to which he listened 
with great attention. He made divers attempts 
to learn from me who I was ; all of which I 
€vaded, though he seemed fully convinced that 
I was an American; and amongst other things 
asked me whether my father had not been 
American consul at Seville. What, however, 
most perplexed him was my understanding Moor- 
ish and Gaelic, which he had heard me speak 
respectively to the hamalos and the Irish woman, 
the latter of whom, as he said, had told him that 
I was a fairy man. At last he introduced the 
subject of religion, and spoke with much con- 
tempt of revelation, avowing himself a deist : he 
was evidently very anxious to hear my opinion, 
but here again I evaded him, and contented my- 
self with asking him, whether he had ever read 
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the Bible. He said he had not ; but that he was 
well acquainted with the writings of Volnej and 
Mirabeau. I made no answer; whereupon he 
added, that it was by no means his habit to in- 
troduce such subjects, and that there were very 
few persons to whom he would speak so unre- 
sen^edly, but that I had very much interested 
him, though our acquaintance had been short. 
I replied, that he would scarcely have spoken 
at Boston in the manner that T had just heard 
him, and that it was easy to perceive that he was 
not a New Englander. " I assure you,*^ said he, 
'^ I should as little have thought of speaking so 
at Charleston, for if I held such conversation 
there, I should soon have had to speak to my- 
self." 

Had I known less of deists than it has been 
my fortune to know, I should perhaps have en- 
deavoured to convince this young man of the 
erroneousness of the ideas which he had adopted ; 
but I was aware of all that he would have urged 
in reply, and as the believer has no carnal 
arguments to address to carnal reason upon this 
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subject, I thought it best to avoid disputation, 
which I felt sure would lead to no profitable re- 
sult. Faith is the free gift of God, and I do not 
believe that ever yet was an infidel converted by 
means of after-dinner polemics. This was the 
last evening of my sojourn in Gibraltar. 
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On Thursday, the 8th of August, I was again on 
board the Genoese bark, at as early an hour as 
on the prenous morning. After waiting, how- 
ever, two or three hours without any preparation 
being made for departing, I was about to return 
to the shore once more, but the old Genoese 
mate adrised me to stay, assuring me that he 
had no doubt of our sailing speedily, as all the 
cargo was on board, and we had nothing further 
to detain us. I was reposing myself in the little 
cabin, when I heard a boat strike against the 
side of the vessel, and some people come on 
board. Presently a face peered in at the open- 
ing, strange and wild. I was half asleep, and 
at first imagined I was dreaming, for the face 
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seemed more like that of a goat or an ogre 
than of a human being ; its long beard almost 
touching my face as I lay extended in a kind 
of berth. Starting up, however, I recognised the 
singular looking Jew whom I had seen in the 
company of Judah Lib. He recognised me also, .. 
and nodding, bent his huge features into a smile. 
I arose and went upon deck, where I found him 
in company with another Jew, a young man in 
the dress of Barbary. They had just arrived in 
the boat. I asked my friend of the beard who 
he was, from whence he came, and where he was 
going? He answered, in broken Portuguese, 
that he was returning from Lisbon, where he 
had been on business, to Mogadore, of which 
place he was a native. He then looked me in 
the face and smiled, and taking out a book from 
his pocket, in Hebrew characters, fell to reading 
it; whereupon a Spanish sailor on board ob- 
served, that with such a beard and book he must 
needs be a sabio, or sage. His companion was 
from Mequinez, and spoke only Arabic. 

A large boat now drew nigh, the stem of which 
was filled with Moors; there might be about 
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twelve, and the greater part evidently consisted 
of persons of distinction, as they were dressed 
in all the pomp and gallantry of the East, with 
snow white tarbans, jabadores of green silk or 
scarlet cloth, and bedeyas rich with gold galloon. 
Some of them were exceedingly fine men, and two 
amongst them, youths, were strikingly handsome, 
and so far from exhibiting the dark swarthy 
countenance of Moors in general, their com- 
plexions were of a delicate red and white. The 
principal personage, and to whom all the rest 
paid much deference, was a tall athletic man of 
about forty. He wore a vest of white quilted 
cotton, and white kandrisa, whilst, gracefully 
wound round his body, and swathing the upper 
part of his head, was the haik, or white flannel 
wrapping plaid, always held in so much estima- 
tion by the Moors from the earliest period of 
their history. His legs were bare, and his feet 
only protected from the ground by yellow slip- 
pers. He displayed no farther ornament than 
one large gold ear-ring, from which depended a 
pearl, evidently of great price. A noble black 
beard, about a foot in length, touched his mus- 
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cular breast. His features were good| with the 
exception of the eyes, which were somewhat 
small; their expression, howerer, was evil; 
their glances were sullen ; and malignity and ill- 
nature were painted in every lineament of his 
countenance, which seemed never to have been 
brightened with a smile. The Spanish sailor, of 
whom I have already had occasion to speak, in- 
formed me, in a whisper, that he was a santuron, 
or big saint, and was so far back on his way from 
Mecca ; adding, that he was a merchant of im- 
mense wealth. It soon appeared that the other 
Moors had merely attended him on board through 
friendly politeness, as they all successively came 
to bid him adieu, with the exception of two 
blacks, who were his attendants. I observed that 
these blacks, when the Moors presented them 
their hands at departing, invariably made an 
effort to press them to their lips, which effort 
was as uniformly foiled, the Moors in every in- 
stance, by a speedy and graceful movement, 
drawing back their hand locked in that of the 
black, which they pressed against their own 
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heart ; as much as to say, ** though a negro 
and a slave jou are a Moslem, and being 
so, you are our brother — Allah knows no dis- 
tinctions.^ The boatman now went up to the 
hadji, demanding payment, 'stating, at the same 
time, that he had been on board three times on 
his account, conveying his luggage. The sum 
which he demanded appeared exorbitant to the 
hadji, who, forgetting that he was a saint, and 
fresh from Mecca, fumed outrageously, and in 
broken Spanish called the boatman thief. If 
there be any term of reproach which stings a 
Spaniard (and such was the boatman) more than 
another, it is that one ; and the fellow no sooner 
heard it applied to himself, than with eyes spark- 
ling with fury, he put his fist to the hadji's nose, 
and repaid the one opprobrious name by at least 
ten others equally bad or worse. He would 
perhaps have proceeded to acts of violence had 
he not been pulled away by the other Moors, 
who led him aside, and I suppose either said 
or gave him something which pacified him, as 
he soon got into his boat, and returned with them 
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on shore. The captaiii now arrived with his 
Jewish secretary, and orders were given for set- 
ting sail. 

At a little past twelve we were steering out of 
the bay of Gibraltar ; the wind was in the right 
quarter, but for some time we did not make 
much progress, lying almost becalmed beneath 
the lee of the hill; by degrees, however, our 
progress became brisker, and in about an hour 
we found ourselves careering smartly towards 
Tarifa. 

The Jew secretary stood at the helm, and 
indeed appeared to be the person who com- 
manded the vessel, and who issued out all the 
necessary orders, which were executed under the 
superintendence of the old Genoese mate. I 
now put some questions to the hadji, but he 
looked at me askance with his sullen eye, pouted 
with his lip, and remained silent; as much as to 
say, ^' speak not to me, I am holier than thou.'' 
I found his negroes, however, far more convers- 
able. One of them was old and ugly, the other 
about twenty, and as well-looking as it is pos- 
sible for a negro to be. His colour was perfect 
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ebony, his features exceedingly well formed and 
delicate, with the exception of the lips, which 
were too Ml. The shape of his eyes was pe- 
culiar ; they were rather oblong than round, like 
those of an Egyptian figure. Their expression 
was thoughtful and meditative. In every respect 
he differed from his companion, even in colour, 
(though both were negroes,) and was evidently a 
scion of some little known and superior race. 
As he sat beneath the mast gazing at the sea, I 
thought he was misplaced,, and that he would 
have appeared to more advantage amidst bound- 
less sands, and beneath a date tree, and then he 
might have well represented a Jhin. I asked 
him from whence he came, he replied that he 
was a native of Fez, but that he had never known 
his parents. He had been brought up, he added, 
in the family of his present master, whom he 
had followed in the greater part of his travels, 
and with whom he had thrice visited Mecca. I 
asked him if he liked being a slave ? Where- 
upon he replied, that he was a slave no longer, 
having been made free for some time past, on 
account of his faithful services, as had likewise 
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his compaxiion. He would have told me much 
more, but the hadji called him away, and other- 
wise employed him, probably to prevent his being 
contaminated by me. 

Thus avoided by the Moslems, I betook my- 
self to the Jews, whom I found nowise back- 
ward in cultivating an intimacy. The sage of 
the beard told me his history, which in some 
respects reminded me of that of Judah Lib, as 
it seemed that, a year or two previous, he had 
quitted Mogadore in pursuit of his son, who had 
betaken himself to Portugal. On the arrival, 
however, of the fitther at Lisbon, he discovered 
that the fugitive had, a few days before, shipped 
himself for the Brazils. Unlike Judah in quest 
of his father, he now became weary, and dis- 
continued the pursuit. The younger Jew from 
Mequinez was exceedingly gay and lively as 
soon SUB he perceived that I was capable of un- 
derstanding him, and made me smile by his hu- 
morous account of Christian life, as he had 
observed it at Gibraltar, where he had made a 
stay of about a month. He then spoke of Me- 
quinez, which, he said, was a Jennut, or Paradise, 
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compared with which Gibraltar was a sty of 
hogs. So great, so universal is the love of coun- 
try. I soon saw that both these people believed 
me to be of their own nation : indeed, the young 
one, who was much the most familiar, taxed me 
with being so, and spoke of the infamy of deny- 
ing my own blood. Shortly before our arrival 
off Tarifa, universal hunger seemed to prevail 
amongst us. The hadji and his negroes pro- 
duced their store, and feasted on roast fowls, 
the Jews ate grapes and bread, myself bread and 
cheese, whilst the crew prepared a mess of an- 
chovies. Two of them speedily came with a 
large portion, which they presented to me with 
the kindness of brothers : I made no hesitation 
in accepting their present, and found the an- 
chovies delicious. As I sat between the Jews, 
I offered them some, but they turned away their 
heads with disgust, and cried haloof (Jtiogs&esh). 
They at the same time, however, shook me by 
the hand, and, uninvited, took a small portion of 
my bread. I had a bottle of Cognac, which I 
had brought with me as a preventive to sea sick- 
ness, and I presented it to them ; but this they 
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also refused, exclaiming, Hardnij (it is forbid- 
den.) I said nothing. 

We were now close to the lighthouse of Tari&y 
and turning the head of the bark towards the 
west, we made directly for the coast of Africa. 
The wind was now blowing very fresh, and as 
we had it almost in our poop, we sprang along 
at a tremendous rate, the huge latine sails 
threatening every moment to drive us beneath the 
billows, which an adverse tide raised up against 
us. Whilst scudding along in this manner, we 
passed close under the stem of a large vessel 
bearing American colours; she was tacking up 
the straits, and slowly winning her way against 
the impetuous Levant. As wc passed under her» 
I observed the poop crowded with people gazing 
at us ; indeed, we must have offered a singtQar 
spectacle to those on board, who, like my young 
American friend at Gibraltar, were visiting the 
Old World for the first time. At the helm stood 
the Jew ; his whole figure enveloped in a gabar- 
dine, the cowl of which, raised above his head, 
gave him almost the appearance of a spectre in 
its shroud \ whilst upon the deck, mixed with Eu- 
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ropeans in various kinds of dresses, all of them 
picturesque with the exception of my own, trod 
the turbaned Moors, the haik of the hadji flap- 
ping loosely in the wind. The view they obtained 
of us, however, could have been but momentary^ 
as we bounded past them literally with the speed 
of a racehorse, so that i& about an hour's time 
we were not more than a mile's distance from 
the foreland on which stands the fortress Almi- 
nar, and which constitutes the boundary point of 
the bay of Tangier towards the east. There the 
wind dropped and our progress was again slow. 

For a considerable time Tangier had appeared 
in sight. Shortly after standing away from Ta- 
rifa, we had descried it in the £aur distance, when 
it showed like a white dove brooding on its nest. 
TUb sun was setting behind the town when we 
dropped anchor in its harbour, amidst half a 
dozen barks and felouks about the size of our 
own, the only vessels which we saw. There 
stood Tangier before us, and a picturesque town 
it was, occupying the sides and top of two hills, 
one of which, bold and bluff, projects into the 
sea where the coast takes a sudden and abrupt 
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turn. Frowning and battlemented were its walls, 
either perched on the top of precipitous rocks, 
whose base was washed by the salt billows, or 
rising from the narrow strand which separates 
the hill from the ocean. 

Yonder are two or three tiers of batteries, dis- 
playing heavy guns, which command the harbour ; 
above them yon see the terraces of the town 
rising in succession like steps for giants. But 
all is white, perfectly white, so that the whole 
seems cut out of an immense chalk rock, though 
true it is that you behold here and there tall 
green trees springing up from amidst the white- 
ness ; perhaps they belong to Moorish gardens, 
and beneath them even now peradventure is 
reclining many a dark-eyed Leila, akin to the 
houries. Bight before you is a high tower or 
minaret, not white but curiously painted, which 
belongs to the principal mosque of Tangier; a 
black banner waves upon it, for it is the feast of 
Ashor. A noble beach of white sand fringes the 
bay from the town to the foreland of Alminar. 
To the east rise prodigious hills and mountains ; 
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they are Gibil Muza and his chain ; and yon tall 
fellow is the peak of Tetuan ; the grey mists of 
evening are enveloping their sides. Such was 
Tangier, such its vicinity, as it appeared to me 
whilst gazing from the Genoese bark. 

A boat was now lowered from the vessel, in 
which the captain, who was charged with the 
mail from Gibraltar, the Jew secretary, and the 
hadji and his attendant negroes departed for 
the shore. I would have gone with them, but 
I was told that I could not land that night, 
as ere my passport and bill of health could 
be examined, the gates would be closed ; so I 
remained on board with the crew and the two 
Jews. The former prepared their supper, which 
consisted simply of pickled tomates, the other 
provisions having been consumed. The old 
Genoese brought me a portion, apologizing at 
the same time for the plainness of the fare. I 
accepted it with thanks, and told him that a 
million better men than myself had a worse sup- 
per. I never ate with more appetite. As the 
night advanced, the Jews sang Hebrew hymns, 
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and when they had concluded, demanded of me 
why I was silent, so I lifted up my voice and 
chanted Adun Oulem : — 



fj 
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Reigned the univene^s Master, ere were earthly things begun ; 
When his mandate all created Ruler was the name he won ; 
And alone He *11 rule tremendous when all things are past and 

gone, 
He no equal has, nor consort. He, the singular and lone, 
Has no end and no beginning; His the sceptre, might and throne. 
He *s my God and living Saviour, rock to whom in need I run ; 
He *s my banner and my refuge, fount of weal when call'd upon ; 
In His hand I place my spirit at nightfall and rise of sun, 
And therewith my body also; God's my God — I fear no one.'* 



Darkness had now fallen over land and sea ; 
not a sound was heard save occasionally the 
distant barking of a dog from the shore, or some 
plaintive Genoese ditty, which arose from a neigh- 
bouring bark. The town seemed buried in silence 
and gloom, no light, not even that of a taper, 
could be descried. Turning our eyes in the 
direction of Spain, however, we perceived a mag- 
nificent conflagration, seemingly enveloping the 
side and head of one of the lofty mountains 
northward of Tarifa; the blaze was redly re- 
flected in the waters of the strait: either the 
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brushwood was burning or the Carboneros were 
plying their dusky toil. The Jews now com- 
plained of weariness, and the younger, uncord- 
ing a small mattress, spread it on the deck and 
sought repose. The sage descended into the 
cabin, but he had scarcely time to lie down ere 
the old mate, darting forward, dived in after him, 
and pulled him out by the heels, for it was very 
shallow, and the descent was effected by not 
more than two or three steps. After accomplish- 
ing this, he called him many opprobrious names, 
and threatened him with his foot, as he lay 
sprawling on the deck. " Think you," said he, 
^^ who are a dog and a Jew, and pay as a dog 
and a Jew; think you to sleep in the cabin.' 
Undeceive yourself, beast: that cabin shall be 
slept in by none to-night but this Christian 
Cavaliero." The sage made no reply, but arose 
from the deck and stroked his beard, whilst the 
old Genoese proceeded in his phiUppic. Had 
the Jew been disposed, he could have strangled 
the insulter in a moment, or crushed him to 
death in his brawny arms, as I never remember 
to have seen a figure so powerful and muscular ; 
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but he was evidently slow to anger, and long- 
suffering ; not a resentful word escaped him, and 
his features retained their usual expression of 
benignant placidity. 

I now assured the mate that I had not the 
slightest objection to the Jew's sharing the cabin 
with me, but rather wished it, as there was room 
for us both and for more. ^'Excuse me, Sir 
Cavalier," replied the Genoese, " but I swear to 
permit no such thing; you are young and do 
not know this canaille as I do, who have been 
backward and forward to this coast for twenty 
years ; if the beast is cold, let him sleep below 
the hatches as I and the rest shall, but that 
cabin he shall not enter." Observing that he 
was obstinate, I retired, and in a few minutes 
was in a sound sleep, which lasted till daybreak. 
Twice or thrice indeed I thought that a struggle 
was taking place near me, but I was so over- 
powered with weariness, or ^^ sleep drunken," as 
the Germans call it, that I was unable to arouse 
myself sufficiently to discover what was going 
on : the truth is, that three times during the night, 
the sage, feeling himself uncomfortable in the 
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open air by the side of his companion, pene- 
trated into the cabin, and was as many times 
dragged out by his relentless old enemy, who, 
suspecting his intentions, kept his eye upon him 
throughout the night. 

About five I arose : the sun was shining brightly 
and gloriously upon town, bay, and mountain ; 
the crew were already employed upon deck re- 
pairing a sail which had been shivered in the 
wind of the preceding day. The Jews sat dis- 
consolate on the poop ; they complained much of 
the cold they had suffered in their exposed situa- 
tion. Over the left eye of the sage I observed 
a bloody cut, which he informed me he had 
received from the old Genoese after he had 
dragged him out of the cabin for the last time. 
I now produced my bottle of Cognac, begging 
that the crew would partake of it as a slight re- 
turn for their hospitality. They thanked me, and 
the bottle went its round; it was last in the 
hands of the old mate, who, after looking for a 
moment at the sage, raised it to his mouth, 
where he kept it a considerable time longer 
than any of his companions, after which he re- 
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turned it to me with a low bow. The sage now 
enquired what the bottle contained: I told him 
Cognac or aguardiente, whereupon with some 
eagerness he begged that I would allow him to 
take a draught. " How is this ?** said I ; " yester- 
day you told me that it was a forbidden thing, an 
abomination.'* " Yesterday," said he, " I was 
not aware that it was brandy ; I thought it wine, 
which assuredly is an abomination, and a for- 
bidden thing." " Is it forbidden in the Torah ?" 
I enquired. " Is it forbidden in the law of God ? " 
" I know not," said he, " but one thing I know, 
that the sages have forbidden it ! " *^ Sages Uke 
yourself," cried I with warmth ; " sages like 
yourself, with long beards and short understand- 
ings : the use of both drinks is permitted, 
but more danger lurks in this bottle than in a 
tun of wine. Well said my Lord the Naza- 
rene, ^ ye strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel ;* 
but as you are cold and shivering, take the bottle 
and revive yourself with a small portion of its 
contents." He put it to his lips and found not 
a single drop. The old Genoese grinned. 

" Bestia," said he : "I saw by your looks that 
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you wished to drink of that bottle, and I said 
within me, even though I suffocate, yet will I not 
leave one drop of the aguardiente of the Christian 
Cavalier to be wasted on that Jew, on whose head 
may evil lightnings fall/' 

" Now, Sir Cavalier," he continued, " you can 
go ashore : these two sailors shall row you to the 
Mole, and convey your baggage where you think 
proper ; may the Virgin bless you wherever you 
go." 
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So we rowed to the Mole and landed. This Mole 
consists at present of nothing more than an im- 
mense number of large loose stones, which run 
about five hundred yards into the bay ; they are 
part of the ruins of a magnificent pier which the 
EngUsh, who were the last foreign nation which 
held Tangier, destroyed when they evacuated 
the place. The Moors have never attempted to 
repair it; the surf at high water breaks over it 
with great fury. I found it a difficult task to 
pick my way over the slippery stones, and 
should once or twice have fallen, but for the 
kindness of the Genoese mariners. At last we 
reached the beach, and were proceeding towards 
the gate of the town, when two persons. Moors, 
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came np to us. I almost started at sight of the 
first : he was a huge old barbarian with a white 
micombed beard, dirty turban, haik, and trousers, 
naJked legs, and immense splay feet, the heels of 
which stood out a couple of inches at least be- 
hind his rusty black slippers. 

^' That is the captain of the port/' said one of 
the Genoese ; " pay him respect." I accordingly 
doffed my hat and cried, *^ Sba alkheir a sidi,^ 
(Good morning my lord). ** Are you English- 
mans ?" shouted the old grisly giant. '^ English- 
mans, my lord,'' I repUed, and, advancing, pre- 
sented him my hand, which he nearly wrung off 
with his tremendous gripe. The other Moor 
now addressed me in a jargon composed of Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Arabic. A queer looking 
personage was he also, but very different in most 
respects from his companion, being shorter by a 
head at least, and less complete by one eye, for 
the left orb of vision was closed, leaving him, as 
the Spaniards style it, tuerto ; he, however, far 
outshone the other in cleanliness of turban, haik, 
and trousers. From what he jabbered to me, I 
collected that he was the English consul's mahasni 
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or soldier; that the consul, being aware of my 
arrival, bad despatched him to condact me to his 
house. He then motioned me to follow him, 
which I did, the old port captain attending as to 
the gate, when he turned aside into a building, 
which I judged to be a kind of custom-house from 
the bales and boxes of every description piled up 
before it. We passed the gate and proceeded up 
a steep and winding ascent ; on our left was a 
batteiy full of guns, pointing to the sea, and on 
our right a massive wall, seemingly in part cut 
out of the hill : a little higher up we arrived at an 
opening where stood the mosque which I have 
already mentioned. As I gazed upon the tower 
I said to myself, '^ Surely we have here a younger 
sister of the Giralda of Seville.*^ 

I know not whether the resemblance between 
the two edifices has been observed by any other 
individual; and perhaps there are those who 
would assert that no resemblance exists, espe- 
cially if, in forming an opinion, they were much 
swayed by size and colour : the hue of the Gi- 
ralda is red, or rather vermilion, whilst that which 

* 

predominates in the Djmah of Tangier is green, 
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the bricks of which it is built being of that co- 
lour; though between them, at certain intervals, 
are placed others of a light red tinge, so that the 
tower is beautiftilly variegated. With respect to 
size, standing beside the giant witch of Seville, 
the Tangerine Djmah would show like a ten year 
sapling in the vicinity of the cedar of Lebanon, 
whose trunk the tempests of five hundred years 
have worn. And yet I will assert that the towers 
in other respects are one and the same, and that 
the same mind and the same design are mani- 
fested in both ; the same shape do they exhibit, 
and the same marks have they on their walls, 
even those mysterious arches graven on the su- 
perfice of the bricks, emblematic of I know not 
what. The two structures may, without any vio- 
lence, be said to stand in the same relation to 
each other as the ancient and modem Moors. 
The Giralda is the world's wonder, and the old 
Moor was all but the world's conqueror. The 
modem Moor is scarcely known, and who ever 
heard of the tower of Tangier } Yet examine it 
attentively, and you will find in that tower much, 
very much to admire, and certainly if opportunity 
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enable you to consider the modem Moor as mi- 
nutely, you will discover in him, and in his ac- 
tions, amongst much that is wild, uncouth, and 
barbarous, not a little capable of amply rewarding 
laborious investigation. 

As we passed the mosque I stopped for a mo- 
ment before the door, and looked in upon the in- 
terior : I saw nothing but a quadrangular court 
paved with painted tiles and exposed to the sky ; 
on all sides were arched piazzas, and in the 
middle was a fountain, at which several Moors 
were performing their ablutions. I looked around 
for the abominable thing and found it not; no 
scarlet strumpet with a crown of false gold sat 
nursing an ugly changeling in a niche. " Come 
here,'* said I, ^^ papist, and take a lesson ; here is 
a house of God, in externals at least, such as a 
house of God should be : four walls, a fountain, 
and the eternal firmament above, which mirrors 
his glory. Dost thou build such houses to the 
God who has said, ' Thou shalt make to thyself 
no graven image ' ? Fool, thy walls are stuck with 
idols ; thou callest a stone thy Father, and a piece 
of rotting wood the Queen of Heaven. Fool, thou 
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knowest not even the Ancient of Days, and the 
very Moor can instruct thee. He at least knows 
the Ancient of Days who has said, ' Thou shalt 
have no other Gods but me.' ** 

And as I said these words, I heard a cry like 
the roaring of a lion, and an awfiil voice in the 
distance exclaim, ^^ Kapul Udbagh ^ (there is no 
God but one). 

We now turned to the left through a passage 
which passed under the tower, and had scarcely 
proceeded a few steps, when I heard a prodigious 
hubbub of infantine voices : I listened for a mo- 
ment, and distinguished verses of the Koran ; it 
was a school. Another lesson for thee, papist. 
Thou callest thyself a Christian, yet the book of 
Christ thou persecutest ; thou huntest it even to 
the sea-shore, compelling it to seek refuge upon 
the billows of the sea. Fool, learn a lesson firom 
the Moor, who teaches his child to repeat with its 
first accents the most important portions of the 
book of his law, and considers himself wise or 
foolish, according as he is versed in or ignorant 
of that book ; whilst thou, bUnd slave, knowest 
not what the book of thy own law contains, nor 
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wishest to know : yet art thou not to be judged 
by thy own law ? Tdolmonger, learn consistency 
from the Moor ; he says that he shall be judged 
after his own law, and therefore he prizes and 
gets by heart the entire book of his law. 

We were now at the consul's house, a large 
roomy habitation, built in the English style. 
The soldier led me through a court into a large 
hall hung with the skins of all kinds of ferocious 
animals, from the kingly lion to the snarling 
jackalL Here I was received by a Jew domestic, 
who conducted me at once to the consul, who 
was in his library. He received me with the 
utmost frankness and genuine kindness, and in- 
formed me that, having received a letter from his 
excellent friend Mr. B., in which I was strongly 
recommended, he had already engaged me a 
lodging in the house of a Spanish woman, who 
was, however, a British subject, and with whom 
he believed that I should find myself as comfort- 
able as it was possible to be in such a place as 
Tangier. He then enquired if I had any parti- 
cular motive for visiting the place, and I informed 
him without hesitation that I came with the in- 
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tentioD of distributing a certain number of copies 
of the New Testament in the Spanish language 
amongst the Christian residents of the place. He 
smiled, and adrised me to proceed with consider- 
able caution, which I promised to do. We then 
discoursed on other subjects, and it was not long 
before I perceived that I was in the company of 
a most accomplished scholar, especially in the 
Ghreek and Latin classics ; he appeared likewise 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the Barbary 
empire and with the Moorish character. 

After half an hour's conrersation, exceedingly 
agreeable and instructive to myself, I expressed 
a wish to proceed to my lodging ; whereupon he 
rung the bell, and the same Jewish domestic 
entering who had introduced me, he said to him, 
in the English language, ^' Take this gentleman 
to the house of Joanna Correa, the Mahonese 
widow, and enjoin her, in my name, to take care 
of him and attend to his comforts ; by doing 
which she will confirm me in the good opinion 
which I at present entertain of her, and will in- 
crease my disposition to befriend her." 

So, attended by the Jew, I now bent my steps 
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to the lodging prepared for me. Having ascend- 
ed the street in which the house of the consul 
was situated, we entered a smaU square which 
stands about half way up the hill. This, my 
companion informed me, was the soc, or market- 
place. A curious spectacle here presented it- 
self. All round the square were small wooden 
booths, which very much resembled lai^e boxes 
turned on their sides, the lid being supported 
above by a string. Before each of these boxes 
was a species of counter, or rather one long 
counter ran in front 'of the whole line, upon 
which were raisins, dates, and small barrels of 
sugar, soap, and butter, and various other ar- 
ticles. Within each box, in front of the coun- 
ter, and about three feet from the ground, sat 
a human being, with a blanket on its shoulders, 
a dirty turban on its head, and ragged trousers, 
which descended as far as the knee, though in 
some instances I believe these were entirely dis- 
pensed with. In its hand it held a stick, to the 
end of which was affixed a bunch of palm leaves, 
which it waved incessantly as a fan, for the pur- 
pose of scaring from its goods the million flies 
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which, engendered by the Barbary sun, endea- 
Youred to settle upon them. Behind it, and on 
either side, were piles of the same kind of goods. 
Shrit hinaiy shrit hinai^ (buy here, buy here,) 
was continually proceeding firom its mouth. Such 
are the grocers of Tangier, such their shops. 

In the middle of the soc, upon the stones^ 
were pyramids of melons and sandias, (the water 
species,) and also baskets filled with other kinds 
of fruit, exposed for sale, whilst round cakes of 
bread were lying here and there upon the stones, 
beside which sat on their hams the wildest look- 
ing beings that the most extravagant imagination 
ever conceived, the head covered with an enor- 
mous straw hat, at least two yards in circum- 
ference, the eaves of which, flapping down, com- 
pletely concealed the face, whilst the form was 
swathed in a blanket, from which occasionally 
were thrust skinny arms and fingers. These were 
Moorish women, who were, I beUeve, in all in- 
stances, old and ugly, judging from the coun- 
tenances of which I caught a glimpse as they 
lifted the eaves of their hats to gaze on me as I 
passed, or to curse me for stamping on their 
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bread. The whole soc was full of people, and 
there was abundance of bustle, screaming, and 
vociferation, and as the sun, though the hour 
was still early, was shining with the greatest 
brilliancy, I thought that I had scarcely ever 
witnessed a livelier scene. 

Crossing the soc, we entered a narrow street 
with the same kind of box-shops on each side, 
some of which, however, were either unoccu- 
pied or not yet opened, the lid being closed. We 
almost immediately turned to the left, up a street 
somewhat similar, and my guide presently en- 
tered the door of a low house, which stood at 
the comer of a little alley, and which he in- 
formed me was the abode of Joanna Correa. 
We soon stood in the midst of this habitation. 
I say the midst, as all the Moorish houses are 
built with a small court in the middle. This 
one was not more than ten feet square. It was 
open at the top, and around it on three sides 
were apartments ; on the fourth a small staircase, 
which communicated with the upper story, half 
of which consisted of a terrace looking down 
into the court, over the low walls of which you 
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enjoyed a prospect of the sea and a considerable 
part of the town. The rest of the story was 
taken up by a long room, destined for myself, 
and which opened upon the terrace by a pair of 
folding-doors. At either end of this apartment 
stood a bed, extending transversely from wall 
to wall, the canopy touching the ceiling. A 
table and two or three chairs completed the 
furniture. 

I was so occupied in inspecting the house of 
Joanna Correa, that at first I paid little atten- 
tion to that lady herself. She now, however, 
came up upon the terrace where my guide and 
myself were standing. She was a woman about 
five and forty, with regular features, which had 
once been handsome, but had received consider- 
able injury from time, and perhaps more from 
trouble. Two of her front teeth had disappeared, 
but she still had fine black hair. As I looked 
upon her countenance, I said within myself, if 
there be truth in physiognomy, thou art good 
and gentle, O Joanna ; and, indeed, the kindness 
I experienced from her during the six weeks 
which I spent beneath her roof would have made 
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me a convert to that science had I doubted in it 
before. I believe no wanner and more affec- 
tionate heart ever beat in human bosom than in 
that of Joanna Correa, the Mahonese widow, and 
it was indexed by features beaming with bene- 
volence and good nature, though somewhat cloud- 
ed with melancholy. 

She informed me that she had been married 
to a Genoese, the master of a felouk which 
passed between Gibraltar and Tangier, who had 
been dead about four years, leaving her with a 
family of four children, the eldest of which was 
a lad of thirteen ; that she had experienced 
great difficulty in providing for her family and 
herself since the death of her husband, but that 
Providence had raised her up a few excellent 
friends, especially the British consul; that be- 
sides letting lodgings to such travellers as my- 
self, she made bread which was in high esteem 
with the Moors, and that she was likewise in 
partnership in the sale of Uquors with an old 
Genoese. She added, that this last person lived 
below in one of the apartments; that he was 
a man of great ability and much learning, but 
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that she believed he was occasionally somewhat 
touched here, pointing with her finger to her fore- 
head, and she therefore hoped that I would not 
be offended at any thing extraordinary in his lan- 
guage or behaviour. She then left me, as she 
said, to give orders for my breakfast ; whereupon 
the Jewish domestic, who had accompanied me 
from the consul, finding that I was established 
in the house, departed. 

I speedily sat down to breakfast in an apart- 
ment on the left side of the little wustuddur; 
the fare was exceUent : tea, fried fish, eggs, and 
grapes, not forgetting the celebrated bread of 
Joanna Correa. I was waited upon by a tall 
Jewish youth of about twenty years, who in- 
formed me that his name was Haim Ben Atar, 
that he was a native of Fez, firom whence his 
parents brought him at a very early age to Tan- 
gier, where he had passed the greater part of his 
life principally in the service of Joanna Correa, 
waiting upon those who, like myself, lodged in 
the house. I had completed my meal, and was 
seated in the little court, when I heard in the 
apartment opposite to that in which I had break- 
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fasted several sighs, which were succeeded by as 
many groans, and then came ** Ave Maria, gratia 
plena, ora pro me," and finally a croaking voice 
chanted : — 

" Gentem auferte perfidam 
Credentium de finibin, 
Ut Christo laudes debitas 
Penolvamus alacriter." 

''That is the old Genoese,"' whispered Haim 
Ben Atar, '' praying to his God, which he always , 
does with particular devotion when he happens 
to have gone to bed the preceding evening rather 
in liquor. He has in his room a picture of Maria 
Buckra, before which he generally bums a taper, 
and on her account he wiU never permit me to 
enter his apartment. He once caught me looking 
at her, and I thought he would have killed me, 
and since then he always keeps his chamber 
locked, and carries the key in his pocket when he 
goes out. He hates both Jew and Moor, and says 
that he is now Uving amongst them for his sins.'* 

" They do not place tapers before pictures," 
said I, and strolled forth to see the wonders of 
the land. 
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I WAS standing in the market-place, a spectator of 
much the same scene as I have already described, 
when a Moor came up to me and attempted to utter 
a few words in Spanish. He was a tall elderly 
man, with sharp but rather whimsical features, 
and might have been called good looking, had he 
not been one-eyed, a very common deformity in 
this coimtry. His body was swathed in an ini- 
mense haik. Finding that I could understand 
Moorish, he instantly began talking with immense 
volubility, and I soon learnt that he was a Ma- 
hasni. He expatiated difiusely on the beauties of 
Tangier, of which he said he was a native, and at 
last exclaimed, ^^ Come, my sultan, come, my 
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lordy and I wiU show you many things which will 
gladden your eyes, and fill your heart with sun- 
shine ; it were a shame in me, who have the ad- 
vantage of being a son of Tangier, to permit a 
stranger, who comes from an island in the great 
sea, as you tell me you do, for the purpose of see- 
ing this blessed land, to stand here in the soc 
with no one to guide him. By Allah, it shall not 
be so. Make room for ray sultan, make room for 
my lord,*" he continued, pushing his way through 
a crowd of men and children who had gathered 
round us; '^it is his highness^ pleasure to go 
with me. This way, my lord, this way ;" and he 
led the way up the hill, walking at a tremendous 
rate and talking still faster. ^^ This street,** said 
he, '' is the Siarrin, and its like is not to be found 
in Tangier; observe how broad it is, even half 
the breadth of the soc itself; here are the shops 
of the most considerable merchants, where are 
sold precious articles of all kinds. Observe those 
two men, they are Algerines and good Mos- 
lems ; they fled from Zair {Algiers) when the Na- 
zarenes conquered it, not by force of fighting, not 
by valour, as you may weD suppose, but by gold ; 
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the Nazarenes only conquer by gold. The Moor 
is goody the Moor is strong, who so good and 
strong ? but he fights not with gold, and therefore 
he lost Zair. 

** Obseire you those men seated on the 
benches by those portals; they are Mahasniah, 
they are my brethren. See their haiks how white, 
see their turbans how white. O that you could see 
their swords in the day of war, for bright, bright 
are their swords. Now they bear no swords. 
Wherefore should they ? is there not peace in the 
land ? See you him in the shop opposite ? That 
is the Pasha of Tangier, that is the Hamed Sin 
Samani, the under Pasha of Tangier ; the elder 
Pasha, my lord, is away on a journey ; may Allah 
send him a safe return. Yes, that is Hamed ; he 
sits in his hanutz as were he nought more than a 
merchant, yet life and death are in his hands. 
There he dispenses justice, even as he dispenses 
the essence of the rose and cochineal, and powder 
of cannon and sulphur; and those two last he 
sells on the account of Abderahman, my lord and 
sultan, for none can sell powder and the sulphur 
dust in his land but the sultan. Should you wish 
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to purchase atar del nuar, should you wish to pur- 
chase the essence of the rose, you must go to the 
hanutz of Sin Samani, for there only you will get 
it pure ; you must receive it from no common 
Moor, but only from Hamed. May Allah bless 
Hamed. The Mahasniah, my brethren, wait to do 
his orders, for wherever sits the Pasha, there is a 
hall of judgment. See, now we are opposite the 
bazaar ; beneath yon gate is the court of the ba- 
zaar ; what will you not find in that bazaar ? Silks 
from Fez you will find there ; and if you wish for 
sibat, if you wish for slippers for your feet, you 
must seek them there, and there also are sold cu- 
rious things from the towns of the Nazarenes. 
Those large houses on our left are habitations of 
Nazarene consuls ; you have seen many such in 
your own land, therefore why should you stay to 
look at them ? Do you not admire this street of 
the Siarrin ? Whatever enters or goes out of Tan- 
gier by the land passes through this street. Oh, the 
riches that pass through this street ! Behold those 
camels, what a long train ; twenty, thirty, a whole 
cafila descending the street. WuUah ! I know 
those camels, I know the driver. Good day, O 
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Sidi Hassim, in how many days from Fez ? And 
now we are arrived at the wall, and we must pass 
under this gate. This gate is called Bab del Faz ; 
we are now in the Soc de Barra.*' 

The Soc de Barra is an open place beyond 
the upper wall of Tangier, on the side of the 
hill. The ground is irregular and steep; there 
are, however, some tolerably level spots. In this 
place, every Thursday and Sunday morning, a 
species of mart is held, on which account it is 
called Soc de Barra, or the outward market- 
place. Here and there, near the town ditch, 
are subterranean pits with small orifices, about 
the circumference of a chimney, which are ge- 
nerally covered with a large stone, or stuffed 
with straw. These pits are granaries, in which 
wheat, barley, and other species of grain in- 
tended for sale are stored. - On one side are 
two or three rude huts, or rather sheds, beneath 
which keep watch the guardians of the com. 
It is very dangerous to pass over this hill at 
night, after the town gates are closed, as at that 
time numerous large and ferocious dogs are let 
loose, who would to a certainty puU down, and 
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perhaps destroy, any stranger who should draw 
nigh. Half way up the hill are seen four white 
walls, inclosing a spot about ten feet square, 
where rest the bones of Sidi Mokhfidh, a saint of 
celebrity, who died some fifteen years ago. Here 
terminates the soc ; the remainder of the hill is 
called El Kawar, or the place of graves, being 
the common burying ground of Tangier; the 
resting places of the dead are severally dis» 
tinguished by a few stones arranged so as to 
form an oblong circle. Near Mokhfidh sleeps 
Sidi Gali ; but the principal saint of Tangier lies 
interred on the top of the hiU, in the centre of 
a smaU plain. A beautiful chapel or mosque, 
with vaulted roof, is erected there in his honour, 
which is in general adorned with banners of 
various dyes. The name of this saint is Mo- 
hammed el Hadge, and his memory is held in 
the utmost veneration in Tangier and its vicinity. 
His death occurred at the commencement of the 
present century. 

These details I either gathered at the time 
or on subsequent occasions. On the north side 
of the soc, close by the town, is a wall with a 
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gate. ^^Coine,** said the old Mahasni, giving a 
flourish with his hand ; ** come, and I will show 
you the garden of a Nazarene consul." I fol- 
lowed him through the gate, and found myself 
i^ a spacious garden, laid out in the European 
taste, and planted with lemon and pear trees, 
and various kinds of aromatic shrubs. It was, 
however, evident that the owner chiefly prided 
himself on his flowers, of which there were nu- 
merous beds. There was a handsome summer- 
house, and art seemed to have exhausted itself 
in making the place complete. 

One thing was wanting, and its absence was 
strangely remarkable in a garden at this time of 
the year; scarcely a leaf was to be seen. The 
direst of all the plagues which devastated Egypt 
was now busy in this part of Africa — ^the locust 
was at work, and in no place more fiercely than 
in the particular spot where I was now standing. 
All around looked blasted. The trees were 
brown and bald as in winter. Nothing green 
save the fruits, especially the grapes, huge clus- 
ters of which were depending from the '^ parras ;" 
for the locust touches not the fruit whilst a single 
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leaf remains to be devoured. As we passed 
along the walks these horrible insects flew against 
us in every direction, and perished by hundreds 
beneath our feet. ^^See the ayanas/* said the 
old Mahasniy ^^and hear them eating. Power- 
ful is the ayana, more powerful than the sultan 
or the consul. Should the sultan send all his 
mahasniah against the ayana, should he send me 
with them, the ayana would say, ^ Ha ! ha ! * 
Powerful is the ayana ! He fears not the consul. 
A few weeks ago the consul said, ^ I am stronger 
than the ayana, and I will extirpate him from the 
land.' So he shouted through the city, * O 
Tangerines ! speed forth to fight the ayana, — 
destroy him in the egg ; for know, that whosoever 
shall bring me one pound weight of the eggs of 
the ayana, unto him will I give five reals of Spain ; 
there shall be no ayanas this year.' So all Tan- 
gier rushed forth to fight the ayana, and to col- 
lect the eggs which the ayana had laid to hatch 
beneath the sand on the sides of the hills, and 
in the roads, and in the plains. And my own 
child, who is seven years old, went forth to fight 
the ayaj^a, and he alone collected eggs to the 
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weight of five pounds, eggs which the ayana had 
placed beneath the sand, and he carried them to 
the consul, and the consul paid the price. And 
hundreds carried eggs to the consul, more or 
less, and the consul paid them the price, and in 
less than three days the treasure chest of the 
consul was exhausted. And then he cried, ^ De- 
sist, O Tangerines! perhaps we have destroyed 
the ayana, perhaps we have destroyed them all.* 
Ha ! ha ! Look around you, and beneath you, 
and above you, and tell me whether the consul 
has destroyed the ayana. Oh, powerful is the 
ayana! More powerful than the consul, more 
powerful than the sultan and all his armies.^ 

It will be as well to observe here, that within 
a week from this time all the locusts had dis- 
appeared, no one knew how, only a few stragglers 
remained. But for this providential deliverance, 
the fields and gardens in the vicinity of Tangier 
would have been totally devastated. These in- 
sects were of an immense size, and of a loathly 
aspect. 

We now passed over the soc to the opposite 
side, where stand the huts of the guardians. 
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Here a species of lane presents itself, which 
descends to the sea-shore ; it is deep and pre- 
cipitous, and resembles a gully or ravine. The 
banks on either side are covered with the tree 
which bears the prickly fig, called in Moorish, 
Kermous del Inde. There is something wild 
and grotesque in the appearance of this tree or 
plant, for I know not which to call it. Its stem, 
though frequently of the thickness of a man's 
body, has no head, but divides itself, at a short 
distance from the ground, into many crooked 
branches, which shoot in all directions, and bear 
green and uncouth leaves, about half an inch in 
thickness, and which, if they resemble any thing, 
present the appearance of the fore fins of a seal, 
and consist of multitudinous fibres. The fruit, 
which somewhat resembles a pear, has a rough 
tegument covered with minute prickles, which 
instantly enter the hand which touches them, 
however slightly, and are very difficult to ex- 
tract. I never remember to have seen vegeta- 
tion in ranker luxuriance than that which these 
fig-trees exhibited, nor upon the whole a more 
singular spot. '^ Follow, me," said the Mahasni, 
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'* and I will show you something which you will 
like to see.^ So he turned to the left, leading 
the way by a narrow path up the steep bank, 
till we reached the summit of a hillock, sepa- 
rated by a deep ditch from the wall of Tangier. 
The ground was thickly covered with the trees 
already described, which spread their strange 
arms along the surface, and whose thick leaves 
crushed beneath our feet as we walked along. 
Amongst them I observed a large number of 
stone slabs lying horizontally ; they were rudely 
scrawled over with odd characters, which I 
stooped down to inspect. " Are you Talib 
enough to read those signs ? ^ exclaimed the old 
Moor. " They are letters of the accursed Jews ; 
this is their mearrah, as they call it, and here 
they inter their dead. Fools, they trust in Muza^ 
when they might believe in Mohammed, and 
therefore their dead shall bum everlastingly in 
Jehinnum. See, my sultan, how fat is the soil 
of this mearrah of the Jews ; see what kermous 
grow here. When I was a boy T often came to 
the mearrah of the Jews to eat kermous in the 
season of their ripeness. The Moslem boys of 
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Tangier love the kennous of the mearrah of 
the Jews ; but the Jews will not gather them. 
They say that the waters of the springs which 
nourish the roots of these trees pass among the 
bodies of their dead, and for that reason it is an 
abomination to taste of these fruits. Be this 
true, or be it not, one thing is certain, in what- 
ever manner nourished, good are the kermous 
which grow in the mearrah of the Jews.** 

We returned to the lane by the same path by 
which we had come : as we were descending it 
he said, ** Know, my sultan, that the name of the 
place where we now are, and which you say you 
like much, is Dar Sinah {the house of the trades). 
You will ask me why it bears that name, as you 
see neither house nor man, neither Moslem, 
Nazarene, nor Jew, only oiu* two selves ; I will 
tell you, my sultan, for who can tell you better 
than myself? Learn, I pray you, that Tangier 
was not always what it is now, nor did it occupy 
always the place which it does now. It stood 
yonder (pointing to the east) on those hills above 
the shore, and ruins of houses are still to be seen 
there, and the spot is called Uld Tangier. So 
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in the old time, as I have heard say, this Dar 
Sinah was a street, whether without or within the 
wall matters not, and there resided men of all 
trades ; smiths of gold, and silver, and iron, and 
tin, and artificers of all kinds : you had only to 
go to the Dar Sinah if you wished for any thing 
wrought, and there instantly you would find a 
master of the particular craft. My sultan tells 
me he likes the look of Dar Sinah at the present 
day; truly I know not why, especially as the 
kermous are not yet in their ripeness, nor fit to 
eat. If he likes Dar Sinah now, how would my 
sultan have liked it in the old time, when it was 
filled with gold and silver, and iron and tin, and 
was noisy with the hammers, and the masters and 
the cunning men ? We are now arrived at the 
Chali del Bahar {seashore). Take care, my 
sultan, we tread upon bones.*^ 

We had emerged firom the Dar Sinah, and the 
sea-shore was before us ; on a sudden we found 
ourselves amongst a multitude of bones of all 
kinds of animals, and seemingly of all dates ; 
some being blanched with time and exposure to 
Sim and wind, whilst to others the flesh still 
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partly clung ; whole carcases were here, horses, 
asses, and even the uncouth remains of a cameL 
Gaunt dogs were busy here, growling, tearing, 
and gnawing; amongst whom, unintimidated, 
stalked the carrion vulture, fiercely battening 
and even disputing with the brutes the garbage ; 
whilst the crow hovered overhead, and croaked 
wistfully, or occasionally perched upon some up* 
turned rib bone. '^ See,^ said the Mahasni, ^^ the 
kawar of the animals. My sultan has seen the 
kawar of the Moslems and the mearrah of the 
Jews ; and he sees here the kawar of the ani- 
mals. All the animals which die in Tangier by 
the hand of God, horse, dog, or camel, are brought 
to this spot, and here they putrefy or are de- 
voured by the birds of the heaven or the wild 
creatures that prowl on the chali. Come, my 
sultan, it is not good to remain long in this place. 
We were preparing to leave the spot, when 
we heard a galloping down the Dar Sinah, and 
presently a horse and rider darted at fiill speed 
from the mouth of the lane and appeared upon 
the strand: the horseman, when he saw us, 
pulled up his steed with much difficulty, and 
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joined us. The horse was small, but beautiful, 
a sorrel with long mane and tail ; had he been 
hoodwinked he might perhaps have been mis- 
taken for a Cordoyese jaca ; he was broad-chested, 
and rotund in his hind quarters, and possessed 
much of the plumpness and sleekness which 
distmguish that breed, but looking in his eyes 
you would have been undeceived in a moment ; 
a wild savage fire darted from the restless orbs, 
and so fax from exhibiting the docility of the 
other noble and loyal animal, he occasionally 
plunged desperately, and could scarcely be re- 
sti'ained by a strong curb and powerful arm from 
resuming his former headlong course. The 
rider was a youth, apparently about eighteen, 
dressed as a European, with a Montero cap on 
his head: he was athletically built, but with 
lengthy limbs, his feet, for he rode without stir- 
rups or saddle, reaching almost to the ground ; 
his complexion was almost as dark as that of a 
Mulatto ; his features very handsome, the eyes 
particularly so, but filled with an expression 
which was bold and bad; and there was a dis- 
gusting look of sensuality about the mouth. He 
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addressed a few words to the Mahasni^with whom 
he seemed to be well acquainted, enquiring who 
I was. The old man answered, " O Jew, my 
sultan understands our speech, thou hadst better 
address thyself to him.** The lad then spoke to 
me in Arabic, but almost instantly dropping that 
language, proceeded to discourse in tolerable 
French. ^^ I suppose you are French,^ said he 
with much familiarity ; ^* shall you stay long in 
Tangier?" Having received an answer, he pro- 
ceeded, ^' as you are an Englishman, you are 
doubtless fond of horses, know, therefore, when- 
ever you are disposed for a ride, I will accom- 
pany you, and procure you horses. My name is 
Ephraim Fragey: I am stable-boy to the Nea- 
politan consul, who prizes himself upon possess- 
ing the best horses in Tangier ; you shall mount 
any you please. Would you like to try this 
little aoud {stallion) ?^ I thanked him, but de- 
clined his offer for the present, asking -him at 
the same time how he had acquired the French 
language, and why he, a Jew, did not appear 
in the dress of his brethren? ^'I am in the 
service of a consul," said he, ^^ and my master 

B 3 
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obtained permission that I might dress myself 
in this manner; and as to speaking French, 
I have been to Marseilles and Naples, to which 
last place I conveyed horses, presents from the 
Sultan. Besides French, I can speak Italian.'' 
He then dismounted, and holding the horse 
firmly by the bridle with one hand, proceeded 
to undress himself, which having accomplished, 
he mounted the animal and rode into the 
water. The sldn of his body was much akin in 
colour to that of a frog or toad, but the frame 
was that of a young Titan. The horse took to 
the water with great unwillingness, and at a 
small distance from the shore commenced 
struggling with his rider, whom he twice dashed 
from his back ; the lad, however, clung to the 
bridle, and detained the animal. All his efforts, 
however, being unavailing to ride him deeper 
in, he fell to washing him strenuously with his 
hands, then leading him out, he dressed himself 
and returned by the way he came. 

^^ Good are the horses of the Moslems,** said 
my old friend, where will you find such ? They 
will descend rocky mountains at frill speed and 
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neither trip nor fall, but you must be cautious 
with the horses of the Moslems, and treat them 
with kindness, for the horses of the Moslems are 
proud, and they like not being slaves. When 
they are young and first mounted, jerk not their 
mouths with your bit, for be sure if you do they 
will kill you; sooner or later, you will perish 
beneath their feet. Good are our horses, and 
good our riders, yea, very good are the Moslems 
at mounting the horse ; who are like them ? I 
once saw a Frank rider compete with a Moslem 
on this beach, and at first the Frank rider had 
it all his own way, and he passed the Moslem, 
but the course was long, very long, and the 
horse of the Frank rider, which was a Frank 
also, panted ; but the horse of the Moslem 
panted not, for he was a Moslem also, and the 
Moslem rider at last gave a cry and the horse 
sprang forward and he overtook the Frank horse, 
and then the Moslem rider stood up in his saddle. 
How did he stand ? Truly he stood on his head, 
and these eyes saw him; he stood on his head 
in the saddle as he passed the Frank rider ; and 
he cried ha! ha! as he passed the Frank rider; 
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and the Moslem horse cried ha ! ha ! as he passed 
the Frank breed, and the Frank lost by a far 
distance. Good are the Franks; good their 
horses; but better are the Moslems, and better 
the horses of the Moslems.'' 

We now directed our steps towards the town, 
but not by the path we came : turning to the left 
under the hill of the mearrah, and along the 
strand, we soon came to a rudely pared way 
with a steep ascent, which wound beneath the 
wall of the town to a gate, before which, on 
one side, were various little pits like graves, 
filled with water or lime. ^^ This is Dar Dwag,'* 
said the Mahasni ; '^ this is the house of the 
bark, and to this house are brought the hides ; 
all those which are prepared for use in Tangier 
are brought to this house, and here they are 
cured with lime, and bran, and bark, and herbs. 
And in this Dar Dwag there are one hundred and 
forty pits ; I have counted them myself; and 
there were more which have now ceased to be, 
for the place is veiy ancient. And these pits 
are hired not by one, nor by two, but by many 
people, and whosoever list can rent one of these 
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pits and cure the hides which he may need; 
but the owner of all is one man, and his name 
is Cado Ableque. And now my sultan has seen 
the house of the bark, and I will shew him no- 
thing more this day; for to-day is Youm al 
Jumal {Friday\ and the gates will be presently 
shut whilst the Moslems perform their devotions. 
So I will accompany my sultan to the guesthouse, 
and there I will leave him for the present.** 

We accordingly passed through a gate, and 
ascending a street found ourselves before the 
mosque where I had stood in the morning; in 
another minute or two we were at the door of 
Joanna Correa. I now offered my kind guide a 
piece of silver as a remuneration for his trouble, 
whereupon he drew himself up and said : — 

^^ The silver of my sultan I will not take, for 
I consider that I have done nothing to deserve 
it. We have not yet visited all the wonderful 
things of this blessed town. On a future day I 
will conduct my sultan to the castle of the go- 
vernor, and to other places which my sultan 
will be glad to see; and when we have seen 
all we can, and my sultan is content with me. 
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if at any time he see me in the soc of a morn- 
ing, with my basket in my hand, and he see 
nothing in that basket, then is my sultan at 
liberty as a friend to put grapes in my basket, 
or bread in my basket, or fish or meat in my 
basket. That will I not refuse of my sultan, 
when I shall have done more for him than I have 
now. But the silver of my sultan wUl I not take 
now nor at any time." He then waved his hand 
gently and departed. 



CHAPTER XX. 

8TAAN0E TRIO. — THB MULATTO. —THE FEACE-OFFEEINO. — 
MOORS OF GRANADA.— VIVE LA ODADBLOUFE. — THE MOOR8. — 
PA8CUAL FAYA. — BLIND ALOERINE. — THE RETREAT. 

Three men were seated in the wustuddur of 
Joanna Correa, when I entered; singular look- 
ing men they all were, though perhaps three 
were never gathered together more unlike to 
each other in all points. The first on whom I 
cast my eye was a man about sixty, dressed in 
a grey kerseymere coat with short lappets, yellow 
waistcoat, and wide coarse canvass trousers; 
upon his head was a very broad dirty straw hat, 
and in his hand he held a thick cane with 
ivory handle ; his eyes were bleared and squint- 
ing, his face rubicund, and his nose much 
carbuncled. Beside him sat a good looking 
black, who perhaps appeared more negro than 
he really was, from the circumstance of his 
being dressed in spotless white jean— jerkin, 
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waistcoat, and pantaloons being all of that ma- 
terial : his head gear consisted of a blue Montero 
cap. His eyes sparkled like diamonds, and there 
was an indescribable expression of good hu- 
mour and fun upon his countenance. The third 
man was a Mulatto, and by far the most remark- 
able personage of the group : he might be be- 
tween thirty and forty ; his body was very long, 
and though uncouthly put together, exhibited 
every mark of strength and vigour ; it was cased 
in a ferioul of red wool, a kind of garment which 
descends below the hips. His long muscular 
and hairy arms were naked from the elbow, where 
the sleeves of the ferioul terminate ; his under 
limbs were short in comparison with his body 
and arms ; his legs were bare, but he wore blue 
kandrisa as far as the knee ; every feature of his 
face was ugly, exceedingly and bitterly ugly, and 
one of his eyes was sightless, being covered with 
a white film. By his side on the ground was a 
large barrel, seemingly a water-cask, which he 
occasionally seized with a finger and thumb, 
and waved over his head as if it had been a 
quart pot. Such was the trio who now occupied 
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the wustuddur of Joanna Correa: and I had 
scarcely time to remark what I have just re- 
corded, when that good lady entered from a 
back court with her handmaid Johar, or the 
pearl, an ugly fat Jewish girl with an immense 
mole on her cheek. 

^^ Que Dios remate tu nomhre^ exclaimed the 
Mulatto; ''may Allah blot out your name, Joanna, 
and may he likewise blot out that of your maid 
Johar. It is more than fifteen minutes that I 
have been seated here, after having poured out 
into the tinaja the water which I brought from 
the fountain, and during all that time I have 
waited in vain for one single word of civility 
from yourself or from Johar. listed no tiene 
modoy yon have no manner with you, nor more has 
Johar. This is the only house in Tangier where 
I am not received with fitting love and respect, 
and yet I have done more for you than for 
any other person. Have I not filled your tinaja 
with water when other people have gone without 
a drop ? When even the consul and the inter- 
preter of the consul had no water to slake their 
thi^t, have you not had enough to wash your 
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wustuddur ? And what is my return ? When I 
arrive in the heat of the day, I have not one 
kind word spoken to me, nor so much as a glass 
of makhiah offered to me ; must I tell you all 
that I do for you, Joanna ? Truly I must, for 
you have no manner with you. Do I not come 
every morning just at the third hour ; and do I 
not knock at your door; and do you not arise and 
let me in, and then do I not knead your bread 
in your presence, whilst you lie in bed, and be- 
cause I knead it, is not yours the best bread in 
Tangier? For am I not the strongest man in 
Tangier, and the most noble also?** Here he 
brandished his barrel over his head, and his face 
looked almost demoniacal. " Hear me, Joanna/^ 
he continued, *^ you know that I am the strongest 
man in Tangier, and I tell you again, for the 
thousandth time, that I am the most noble. 
Who are the consuls ? Who is the pasha? They 
are pashas and consuls now, but who were their 
fathers? I know not nor do they. But do I 
not know who my fathers were ? Were they not 
Moors of Gamata {Granada)^ and is it not on 
that account that I am the strongest man in 
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Tangier ? Yes, I am of the old Moors of Gar- 
nata, and my family has lived here, as is well 
known, since Gamata was lost to the Nazarenes, 
and now I am the only one of my family of the 
blood of the old Moors in all this land, and on 
that account I am of nobler blood than the 
sultan, for the sultan is not of the blood of the 
Moors of Gamata. Do you laugh, Joanna? 
Does your maid Johar laugh ? Am I not Ham- 
min Widdir, el hambre mcts valido de Tanger? 
And is it not true that I am of the blood of 
the Moors of Gamata? Deny it, and I will kill 
you both, you and your maid Johar." 

'' You have been eating hsheesh and majoon, 
Hammin," said Joanna Correa, " and the Shaitan 
has entered into you, as he but too frequently 
does. I have been busy, and so has Joh&r, or 
we should have spoken to you before; however, 
mai doorshee {it does not signify)^ I know how to 
pacify you now and at all times, will you take 
some gin-bitters, or a glass of coinmon makhiah ? " 

^^ May you burst, O Joanna," said the Mulatto, 
^' and may Johar also burst ; I mean, may you 
both live many years, and know neither pain nor 
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sorrow. I will take the gin-bitters, O Joanna, 
because they are stronger than the makhiah, 
which always appears to me like water; and I 
like not water, though I carry it. Many thanks 
to you, Joanna; here is health to you Joanna, 
and to this good company.** 

She had handed him a large tumbler filled to 
the brim ; he put it to his nostrils, snuffed in 
the flavour, and then applying it to his mouth, 
removed it not whilst one drop of the fluid re- 
mained. His features gradually relaxed firom 
their former angry expression, and looking par- 
ticularly amiable at Joanna, he at last said : 

'^ I hope that within a little time, O Joanna, 
you will be persuaded that I am the strongest 
man in Tangier, and that I am sprung from the 
blood of the Moors of Gamata, as then you will 
no longer refuse to take me for a husband, 
you and your maid Johar, and to become Moors. 
What a glory to you, after having been married 
to a Genoui, and given birth to Genouillos, to 
receive for husband a Moor like me, and to bear 
him children of the blood of Gamata. What a 
glory too for Johar, how much better than to 
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marry a vile Jew, even like Hayim Ben Atar, or 
your cook Sabia, both of whom I could strangle 
with two fingers, for am I not Hammin Widdir 
Moro de Gamata, el hombre mas valido de 
Tanger?'*^ He then shouldered his barrel and 
departed. 

'^ Is that Mulatto really what he pretends to 
be?^* said I to Joanna; *Ms he a descendant of 
the Moors of Granada ?" 

^' He always talks about the Moors of Granada 
when he is mad with majoon or aguardiente/* in- 
terrupted, in bad French, the old man whom I 
have before described, and in the same croaking 
voice which I had heard chanting in the morning. 
'^ Nevertheless it may be true, and if he had not 
heard something of the kind from his parents, he 
would never have imagined such a thing, for he is 
too stupid. As I said before, it is by no means 
impossible : many of the families of Granada set- 
tled down here when their town was taken by the 
Christians, but the greater part went to Tunis. 
When I was there, I lodged in the house of a 
Moor who called himself Zegri, and was always 
talking of Granada and the things which his fore- 
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£either8 had done there. He would moreover sit 
for hours siuging romances of which I understood 
not one word, praised be the Mother of God, but 
which he said all related to his family; there were 
hundreds of that name in Tunis, therefore why 
should not this Hammin, this drunken water-car- 
rier, be a Moor of Granada also. He is ugly 
enough to be emperor of all the Moors. O 
the accursed canaille, I have lived amongst 
them for my sins these eight years, at Oran 
and here. Monsieur, do you not consider it 
to be a hard case for an old man like myself, 
who am a Christian, to live amongst a race 
who know not God, nor Christ, nor any thing 
holy?'' 

"What do you mean," said I, "by asserting 
that the Moors know not God ? There is no pea- 
pie in the world who entertain sublimer notions of 
the uncreated eternal God than the Moors, and 
no people have ever shown themselves more 
zealous for his honour and glory : their very zeal 
for the glory of God has been and is the chief 
obstacle to their becoming Christians. They are 
afraid of compromising his dignity by supposing 
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that he ever condescended to become man. And 
with respect to Christ, their ideas even of him are 
much more just than those of the Papists, they 
say he is a mighty prophet, whilst, according to 
the others, he is either a piece of bread or a help- 
less infant. In many points of religion the Moors 
are wrong, dreadfully wrong, but are the Papists 
less so ? And one of their practices sets them im- 
measurably below the Moors in the eyes of any 
unprejudiced person: they bow down to idols. 
Christian idols if you like, but idols still, things 
graven of wood and stone and brass, and from 
these things which can neither hear, nor speak, 
nor feel, they ask and expect to obtain fa- 
vours." 

" Vive la France, Vive la Guadeloupe^ said the 
black, with a good French accent. " In France 
and in Guadaloupe there is no superstition, and 
they pay as much regard to the Bible as to the 
Koran ; I am now learning to read in order that I 
may tmderstand the writings of Voltaire, who, as 
I am told, has proved that both the one and the 
other were written with the sole intention of de- 
ceiving mankind. O vive la France ! where will 
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you find such an enlightened country as France ; 
and where will you find such a plentiful country 
as France ? Only one in the world, and that is 
Guadaloupe. Is it not so. Monsieur Pascual ? 
Were you ever at Marseilles? Ah quel ban 
pais est celui-ld pour les vivresy pour les petiis 
pouleis, pour les poulardes, pour les perdrix^ pour 
les perdreauxy pour les alouetteSy pour les b^casseSy 
pour les b^cassineSf enfiuy pour toutr 

" Pray sir, are you a cook ?** demanded I. 
" Monsieur yje le suis pour vous rendre servicey 
man nam c*est Gerardy etfai Vhonneur ^Hre chef 
de cuisine chez monsieur le consul Hollandais, 
A present je prie permission de vous saluer ; il 
faut que faille a la maison pour f aire le diner de 
man maitre.^ 

At four I went to dine with the British consul. 
Two other EngUsh gentlemen were present, who 
had arrived at Tangier firom Gibraltar about ten 
days previously for a short excursion, and were 
now detained longer than they wished by the Le- 
vant wind. They had already visited the princi- 
pal towns in Spain, and proposed spending- the 
winter either at Cadiz or Seville. One of them. 
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Mr. * * * *, struck me as being one of the most 
remarkable men I had ever conversed with; he 
trarelled not for diversion nor instigated by cu- 
riosity, but merely with the hope of doing spi- 
ritual good, chiefly by conversation. The consul 
soon asked me what I thought of the Moors and 
their country; I told him that what I had hi- 
therto seen of both highly pleased me. He said 
that were I to live amongst them ten years, as he 
had done, he believed I should entertain a very 
different opinion ; that no people in the world 
were more false and cruel ; that their government 
was one of the vilest description, with which it was 
next to an impossibility for any foreign power to 
hold amicable relations, as it invariably acted 
with bad faith, and set at nought the most solemn 
treaties. That British property and interests were 
every day subjected to ruin and spoliation, and 
British subjects exposed to unheard-of vexations, 
without the slightest hope of redress being af- 
forded, save recourse was had to force, the only 
argument to which the Moors were accessible. 
He added, that towards the end of the preceding 
year an atrocious murder had been perpetrated 
yoL. III. s 
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in Tangier: a Genoese family of three indi- 
yiduals had perished, all of whom were British 
subjects, and entitled to the protection of the 
British flag. The murderers were known, and the 
principal one was even now in prison for the &ct, 
yet all attempts to bring him to condign punish- 
ment had hitherto proved abortive, as he was a 
Moor, and his victims Christians. Finally, he 
cautioned me not to take walks beyond the wall 
unaccompanied by a soldier, whom he ofiered to 
provide for me should I desire it, as otherwise I 
incurred great risk of being ill treated by the 
Moors of the interior whom I might meet, or per- 
haps murdered, and he instanced the case of a 
British officer who not long since had been mur- 
dered on the beach for no other reason than be- 
ing a Nazarene, and appearing in a Nazarene 
dress. He at length introduced the subject of the 
Gospel, and I was pleased to learn that, during 
his residence in Tangier, he had distributed a 
considerable quantity of Bibles amongst the na- 
tives in the Arabic language, and that many of 
the learned men, or Talibs, had read the holy 
volume with great interest, and that by this dis- 
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tribution, which, it is true, was effected with much 
caution, no angry or unpleasant feeling had been 
excited. He finally asked whether I had come 
with the intention of circulating the Scripture 
amongst the Moors. 

I replied that I had no opportunity of doing so, 
as I had not one single copy either in the Arabic 
language or character. That the few Testaments 
which were in my possession were in the Spanish 
language, and were intended for circulation 
amongst the Christians of Tangier, to whom they 
might be serviceable, as they all understood the 
language. 

It was night, and I was seated in the wustuddur 
of Joanna Correa, in company with Pascual Fava 
the Genoese. The old man's favourite subject of 
discourse appeared to be religion, and he pro- 
fessed unbounded love for the Saviour, and the 
deepest sense of gratitude for his miraculous 
atonement for the sins of mankind. I should 
have listened to him with pleasure had he not 
smelt very strongly of liquor, and by certain inco- 
herences of language and wildness of manner 

s2 
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given indications of being in some degree the 
worse for it. Suddenly two figures appeared be- 
neath the doorway; one was that of a bare- 
headed and bare-legged Moorish boy of about 
ten years of age, dressed in a gelaba ; he guided 
by the hand an old man, whom I at once re- 
cognised as one of the Algerines, the good Mos- 
lems of whom the old Mahasni had spoken in 
terms of praise in the morning whilst we ascended 
the street of the Siarriiu He was very short of 
stature and dirty in his dress; the lower part 
of his face was covered with a stubbly white 
beard; before his eyes he wore a large pair of 
spectacles, firom which he evidently received but 
little benefit, as he required the assistance of the 
guide at every step. The two advanced a little 
way into the wustuddur and there stopped. Pas- 
cual Fava no sooner beheld them, than assuming 
a jovial air he started nimbly up, and leaning on 
his stick, for he had a bent leg, limped to a cup- 
board, out of which he took a bottle and poured 
out a glass of wine, singing in the broken kind of 
Spanish used by the Moors of the coast : 
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** Ai^lino, 
Moro fino. 
No beber vino, 
Ni coiner todno.** 

(Algerine, 
Moor 8o keen. 
No drink wine, 
No taste swine.) 

He then handed the wine to the old Moor, who 
drank it off, and then, led bj the boj, made for 
the door without saying a word. 

'^ Hade mushe halaly^ (that is not lawful,) said 
I to him with a loud voice. 

^' Cul shee halal^ (every thing is lawftd,) said 
the old Moor, turning his sightless and spectacled 
eyes in the direction from which my voice reached 
him. ^^ Of every thing which God has given, it 
is lawful for the children of God to partake.'' 

^^ Who is that old man ? " said I to Pascual 
Fava, aflter the blind and the leader of the 
blind had departed. " Who is he ! " said Pas- 
cual 'y ^* who is he ! He is a merchant now, 
and keeps a shop in the Siarrin, but there was 
a time when no bloodier pirate sailed out of 
Algier. That old blind wretch has cut more 
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throats than he has hairs in his beard. Before 
the French took the place he was the rais or 
captain of a frigate, and many was the poor 
Sardinian vessel which fell into his hands. After 
that affair he fled to Tangier, and it is said that 
he brought with him a great part of the booty 
which he had amassed in former times. Many 
other Algerines came hither also, or to Tetuan, 
but he is the strangest guest of them all. He 
keeps occasionally very extraordinary company 
for a Moor, and is rather over intimate with the 
Jews. Well, that's no business of mine ; only 
let him look to himself. If the Moors should 
once suspect him, it were all over with him. 
Moors and Jews, Jews and Moors ! Oh my 
poor sins, my poor sins, that brought me to hve 
amongst them ! — 

* Ave Maris Stella, 
Dei Mater alma, 
Atque semper virgo, 
FeUx cobU porta r " 

He was proceeding in this manner when I was 
startled by the sound of a musket. 

" That is the retreat," said Pascual Fava. " It 
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is fired every night in the soc at half-past eight, 
and it is the signal for suspending all business, 
and shutting up. I am now going to close the 
doors, and whosoever knocks, I shall not admit 
them till I know their voice. Since the miurder 
of the poor Genoese last year, we have all been 
particularly cautious. 

Thus had passed Friday, the sacred day of 
the Moslems, and the first which I had spent in 
Tangier. I observed that the Moors followed 
their occupations as if the day had nothing par- 
ticular in it. Between twelve and one, the hour 
of prayer in the mosque, the gates of the town 
were closed, and no one permitted either to 
enter or go out. There is a tradition current 
amongst them, that on this day, and at this hour, 
their eternal enemies, the Nazarenes, will arrive 
to take possession of their country ; on which 
account they hold themselves prepared against 
a surprisal. 

THE END. 
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